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1 0 Origin of the Small- pox and Meaſles * the 7 reatment 
"of the former Diſeaſe by the Arabians and Eaft Indians ; 
and of Innealatiom' in India and China: the Tranſporta+ 
tion , the variolous' Infection to America: Invculation 
when introduced i into Europe : its Advantages ſlated ; to- 

| gether with tht proportion who die in the Natural and Ino- 
culated Small por. The Controotrſy Rated, whether gene- 
ral Hoculation in London and other great cities, at thi 
Private Houſes of the Inhabitants, would be bene ficaal or. 
burtful to the Community at large : Baron Dimſdale's 

; different Publications on this intereſting Topick examined, 
and as the Author conceives refuted : comprixing an At- 
tempt #0 demonſtrate in what manner London may ſave 
two Thouſand, Great-Britain and Ireland bettween 
twenty and thirty Thouſand, and Burope about tha 


Hundred and ninety Thouſand Lives apm 0 
; 44 


HE Roman Empire in Italy and the 
| Weſt of Europe, was finally overturr- 
ed by the Northern Barbarians in the 'ſixthe 
century of the Chriſtian era: from that event 
literature and arts lay for many centuries af- 
ter, buried in the aſhes off Nome. To the 
craſh of this immenſe Coloſſus, another me- 
monible cataſtrophe ſoon ſucceeded; a new 
© I 5 8 2 


1 1 
ch appeared in the Eaſt, the Arabians 
under Mahomet, (p. C. 622) ſallied forth 
ſword in hand to propagate his religious doc- 
trines; and with rapidity ſubdued ſeveral 
great kingdoms and provinces to the Maho- 
metan yoke. 

TREE new diſcaſes, the 8 5 
Meaſles, and the Spina ventoſa, are firſt de- 
ſcribed by the Arabians: the two former diſ- 
eaſes had never before been ſeen in any part 
of the globe, frequented by Europeans; at 
leaſt no hiſtory is found of them in any an- 
cient medical author, poet, or hiſtorian of 
either Greece or Rome. Mahomet's followers 
are ſaid to have exported thoſe two ſpecific 
poiſons from the deſerts of Arabia. The 
moſt remote written traces, which I can find 
of Small-pox, 1s in Egypt, during the reign 
of Omar, Mahomet's ſucceſſor. Aaron, a 
native of Alexandria, is mentioned by Rhazes 
as having, nearly about that time, publiſh- 
ed a treatiſe on the ſymptoms and cure of 
this diſeaſe. Variolous poiſon was ſoon 


ſpread by the Mahometans through Paleſtine, | 


Syria, Egypt, Perſia, Spain, and wherever 
they carried their victorious arms. Many 

centuries after, the cruſades or holy wars 
| were 


. 
were inſtrumental in diffuſing this exotic ves 
nom more widely over Europe; and on the 
return of the chriſtians from theſe frantie 
expeditions; Rhazes and Avicenna the two 
earlieſt writers of repute on the Small -pox 
and Meaſles, were nn into our region 
of the globe. 

RRHAZ Es (p. C. oO kind few both 
give a correct hiſtory of the diſtin& and con- 
fluent, or more properly of the benign and 
malign Small- pox, of the diagnoſtic and 
prognoſtic, the favourable and had figns; 
and the method of cure: Rhazes was by 
birth a Perſian, and practiſed at Bagdat. His 
treatiſe on the Small- pox and Meaſles, is 
tranſlated from the Arabic, by the care of Dr. 
Mead, and may be ſeen entire in the latter's 
works, or in a ſeparate diſſertation. He ap- 
pears in many inſtances to have treated them 
judiciouſſy, and recommends the cooling ro- 
gimen to a degree which phyſicians, prac- 
tiſing in northern climates, might not un- 
reaſonably think bordering on exceſs: 

' I 8nALL, fo far as facts and hiſtory en- 
able me to proceed with any probability, en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the origin of the Small- 
—_ and Meaſles; two diſtempers which have 

| B 2 un- 


[ 4 ] 
unpeopled more of Europe than all the 
fierceſt wars, and bloody | exploits, with 
Which its annals are ſtained :- after which 
I ſhall give a ſketch- of the Arabian 


and Faſt-Indian practice in the Small- pox. 
| Doubts and controverſies have ariſen, whe- 
| | b ther or not thoſe peſts of mankind were en- 
| gendered in the Arabian deſerts. If they 


had been known in Greece, Rome, Alexan- 
dria, in any of the wide dominions of the 
Roman Empire, or even in Perſia, we muſt 
conclude: that the Greek and Roman phyſici- 
ans, who deſcribed every difeaſe down to the 
moſt minute, would not have omitted the 
|  hifſtory/-and cure of two fo confpicuous and 
| fatal. Rhazes and Avicenna, notwithſtand- 
ing, treat of them as diſeaſes familiar in their 
time, and without any intimation of novelty; , 
the earlieſt Arabian accounts convey no ſuſ- 
picions of this nature; and therefore lead us 
to believe, that they were much more ancient 
than the epoch of Mahometaniſm. Rhazes, 
who entertained a profound reverence for Ga- 
len, ſays that, although that author left no 
deſcription of, nor regular practice i in the 
Small- pox, yet he ſuppoſes, that Galen al- 
ludes to che diſeaſe under the name of peſti- 
1 . 1 lential 


. 51 

lential carbuncle and confluent inflamma- 
tion: this more probably meant putrid ſore 
2 and ſcarlet fever; and phyſicians are 

at preſent univerſally agreed, that neither 
the Greeks nor Romans in their writings, 
have taken ke leaſt premier mes or 
Meaſles. a 76: 

WE dt 1 confilerit it as eee 
ordinary and even a miraculous circumſtante, 
that two diſeaſes, whoſe” infection is ſo ex- 
tremely contagious, eſpecially that of Small · 
pox; the poiſon of which adheres to cloaths, 
linen, woollen, cotton and porous materials 
during a long time, and has in this way been 
conveyed to very diſtant kingdoms; that ſuch 
a diſeaſe could have been cireumſeribed, and 
its ravages confined for ſeveral chouſend years 
to a ſmall corner of the globe, not divided by 
ſea, from the reſt of Aſia, is altogether unac- 
countable. IR small · po had diſtilled its 
venom upon Arabia alone, until the era of 
Mahomet, that kingdem from the creation 
muſt have had very little or no communica- 
tion with the reſt of its neighbours? and it 
is one proof that Arabia and its inhabitants! 
Had not undergone many revolutions, 51h 
interedurle of diſtant” natibns was then ber- 
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 tainly rare and difficult; but whether the 
exiſtence of the univerſe is dated ſixty, or 
ee to the Chriſtian code, only about 

fix thouſand years back in antiquity, it 
is inexplicably ſingular, that Small- pox did 
not much earlier find a vent from Arabia, and 
that the diſeaſe ſhould not be altogether 1 I 200 


years known to Europe. 
DR. Mead thinks, that the Small- por were 


Grſt generated in the-hot climate of, Ethiopia, 


and together with the plague, tranſplanted 
from thence acroſs the narrow channel of the 
Red Sea, into the oppoſite continent, Arabia: 


this is weak conjecture, unſupported by proof 


or probability. If Small-pox had been a diſ- 
eaſe anciently known in Ethiopia, which no 


one has proved, there were various opportu- 


nities for the infection being carried down 


the Nile into Nubia and the heart of Egypt, 


countries bordering on Ethiopia, and of the 
remoteſt antiquity in arts and cultivation. 
Seſoſtris, one of the Egyptian Kings, made 
himſelf maſter of Ethiopia, and left behind 
him ſeveral ſtone ſtatues and monuments of 
his power; he alſo. conquered Paleſtine and 
Scythia. On the other hand, Sabacon, one 

5 2 9 Kings, in the early period 
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of Egyptian hiſtory, is ſaid to have con- 
quered the latter country, and to have reign- 
ed over it fifty years. The Queen of Sheba, - 
who came to viſit Solomon at ' Jeruſalem, 
I ooo years before Chriſt, is generally thought 
to have travelled from Ethiopia or Arabia. 
Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, after ſubduing 
Egypt, ſent Ambaſſadors, or rather ſpies, 
into Ethiopia, and with his army failed up 
conſiderably beyond Thebes; a ſcarcity of 
proviſions, it is true, obliged him to return 
back without penetrating acroſs the deſerts, 
but he conquered ſome of the Ethiopian 
provinces bordering on Egypt. When He- 
rodotus the Greek, and the father of hiſtory, 
made the tour of Egypt, he was informed 
that ſeveral of the natives had travelled into 
the heart of Ethiopia; and this venerable 
hiſtorian, who lived upwards of 400 years 
before Chriſt, gives a rude e chart 
of that country. 

Tu Ar Small- pox ſhould not have burſt 
over the boundaries of Arabia, until the ir- 
ruption of Mahomet, is marvellous and in- 
exphcable. - The northern Arabian princes 
had waged war with the Egyptians, the Per- 
. and the kings of Aſſyria. Cyrus, 

B 4 Cam- 
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Cambyles, and afterwards Alexander | the 
Great; reduced ſome of the northern Aras 
bian provinces, to a temporary ſubjection. 
In the reign of Auguſtus, and the epoch of 
chriſtianity, before Celſus wrote, and one 
century and a half before Galen, Arabia to 
the north was ſubjefted to Rome. Auguſ- 
tus'-generals penetrated even into Arabia Fe- 
lix; and into Ethiopia, In the ſucceeding 
or ſecond century, the fleets of Trajan ra- 
vaged the coaſts of Arabia, bordering on the 
Red Sea; and in this emperor's reign, ſeveral 


of the northern provinces were tributary to 


Rome. Beſides, the Romans, in the height 
of their glory, and after the conqueſt of 
Egypt, carried on a conſiderable trade with 
Arabia and India: One hundred and 
twenty veſſels ſailed annually down the 
Red Sea, traverſed the Arabian coaſts, and 
arriving at the Malabar ſhores in India, and 
the iſland of Ceylon, returned from thence 
loaded with cinnamon, pepper, ginger, ſilk, 
pearls and diamonds. Mecca too, the Ma- 
hometan prophet's birth- place, ſtands on: 
the borders of the Red Sea: Throughout all 
this intercourſe, variolous infection ſeems not 
ve A Sg itſelf over any other country. 
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"On whatever ſide we caſt our eyes, to ex- 
plore the cankered embryo of Small- pox and 
Meaſles, we wander through a labyrinth of 
ſurnũüſes and conjectures. Let us now di- 
rect our enquiries and reſearches to India. 
Mx. Holwel, à gentlemaft of reſpectable 
rank and character in the Engliſh Company's 
ſervice;-and whorelided' great part of his life 
in India, Indoſtan j publiſhed ſome years ago, 
a very ſenſible treatiſe on the practiee of Ino- 
culation, and the medieal treatment of inocu- 
lated Small- po. in that country." It is be- 
lieved, Jays! her m ndia, "that Small- pox 
raged there time imiemorial, and that the 
Bramins or Prieſts, time out of rind, have 
practiſed Inoculation. In confirmation of 
this, he quotes the Gentoo Code of Laws, 
and their ſeripture, which, according to the 

Bramins, has been now promulgated atleaſt 
three thouſand;" three hundred and ſeventy 

years, by their original lawgiver, Brama. 
In this code there is a form of divine wor- 
ſhip and Prayers, inſtituted to be offered up 
to the Godagſs of Spots, a ſuppsſed female di- 
vitity. Theſe tetemonies ahd/reipiotts prac 
tices;- are” {till faithfully obſerved dufing the 
continuance of Sthall:pox, Mealles/and other 


by epi- 


10 J 
epidemical diſeaſes accompanied with erup- 
tions on the ſkin; and certain it is, that no 
people upon earth have, through a revolu- 
1 tion of ages, adhered ſo uniformly and ſcru- 
= pulouſly to the eſtabliſhed ceremonies and 
inſtitutions of their ancient Wan We 
Eaſt Indians. 12 0 
 SysPICJoNs and difficulties Kill fart: up in 
| our Progreſs to evolve, this not only curious, 
| ; but - intereſting ſubje&t from obſcurity. In 
| the firſt, place, chronology, which depends 
| upon oral tradition, is not to be received with- 
| out many doubts and ſcruples. The Goddeſs 
of Spots is alſo a vague term; the ſpots might 
ſignify any eruptive or cutaneous diſeaſe. 
Mr. Holwel ſays, that Inoculation in India 
is a practice, the origin of which is too 
remote to be traced back: this likewiſe pro- 


| bably reſts, upon the imperfect and dubious 
records of. tradition. We know that in Eng- 
| land, Inoculation 18 juſt ſixty years intro- 
ho nt, and at that time it had been but forty 
| | | years known; at Conſtantinople, and about 
| one century earlier in Greece. The Turks 
| again aſeribe the origin of the practice to 
| Circaſſia, one of the Aſiatic provinces of 


Turkey, where its antiquity is not aſcertain- 
1 -_- | ed 


Fu hh 

ad by any written memorials, . Enquiry hi- 
therto has been puſhed no further back; but 
perhaps it is to India that Europe is ori- 
ginally indebted for this 1 important diſcovery, 
through the medium of the Circaſſians. 

Nz1THER Rhazes, Avicenna, nor any of 
the Arabian phyſicians, who wrote in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, make the leaſt 
mention of Inoculation. Had variolous 
poiſon been tranſported from India to Ara- 
bia, the phyſicians of the latter nation could 
not have remained ignorant of a practice, ac- 
cording to Indian tradition, fo univerſal and 
ancient, and attended with ſuch happy con- 
ſequences: at leaſt, we may fairly preſume 
that the Arabian writers would not have ob- 
ſerved a profound ſilence upon Inoculation, 
if they had heard of its uſe in WF paxt of 
the world, wy 

Tur queſtion therefore remains: to be de- 
termined, whether Small-pox. and Meaſles 
were firſt engendered. in the climates of Arabia 
or India; or whether both countries did not 
give birth to thoſe ſeourges of the human 


race; for to derive them from the burning 
ſands of Ethiopia is mere romance. We 


know that the variolous diſeaſe is not bred 
in 


008 

i the Yiſlah frate, dür that jt is propagated 
from ore t&nother by contagion 2 America, 
neither in the cold nor torrid regions, had 


ever Knete © Sthall-pey, until they were 
carried td that continent by Europeans. 
Thoufands in this iſland, and in other coun- 
tries who keep out of the ſphere of variolous 
infection, five to a great age, without under- 
APR eee 


" Rnxzes when recommending cooling ſy- 


krups in Small- pox, adds, Perhaps the ſyrup 


of pearls, which the Indians deſcribe, and of 
which'they boaſt more than they could have 
experienced, may be more powerful; for they 
ſay, that if any one drinks of that ſyrup, 
though nun puftules have already appeared, 
there will not come out a tenth.” If Indians 
mean the people of Indoſtan, which is highly 
probable, this is rather in favour of Mr. 
Holwel's' idea as' tö the antiquity bf Small- 
Pen in India; bot let it be confldered,” that 
Nhaes lived in Peid above te Hundred 
years after it was fiblutd' by thi Avablins} 
and iti that interval the contiigion might have 
been diſfeminated dmoftglt tlic inhabitants of 
Ina, 9205707 912% 27 Biquid3d,.le- bn, 
hid. 30:t ei ib egolotiey ot: dt wn 


it Sur - 
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Syupros iN for a moment, that Small- pox 
and Inoculation were as ancient in India, as 
the Bramins and Mr. Hobwel aſſert; we are 
extremely puzzled to conceive how the diſt 
eaſe could have raged from the time of Brama, 
above two thouſand years, without ever be- 
ing heard of in Europe, or ever croſling over 
into Perſia: there was no ſea, nor obſtacle ta 


prevent the communication between the two 


contiguous nations; and the kings of Perſia 


poſſeſſed a ſmall portion of India. Much of 


Afia, ſays Herodotus, was diſcovered in the 
reign of Darius: he ſent ſhips, which failed 
down the river Indus into the Indian Ocean; 
and we are aſſured collected a larger annual 
tribute from the different parts of India ſub- 
ject to the crown of Perſia, than from any 
other of the twenty great Satrapies, or go- 
vernments into which he divided his immenſe 


Empire. Alexander afterwards (a. C. 3 56) 


conquered ſome of its northern provinces, 
and failed down the whole courſe of the In- 
dus with a large army. 

ALL the reflections which I am —_ of 
making upon this ſubject, are now laid be- 
fore the reader. I can only anſwer for my- 
ſelf, and confeſs, that many of my doubts 


Are 
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_ are ſtill unſatisfied: without new materials, 
which I have neither leiſure nor opportunity 
to collect, my opinion muſt remain in ſuſa 
penſe. Some of our Oriental travellers, and 
Antiquarian correſpondents, may poſſibly fa- 
vour us with additional lights to illuminate 
this dark ſubject, and to conduct to the ori- 
ginal ſource of variolous poiſon. | 
Tur Arabian practice in Small-pox, as 
recorded by Rhazes, and more eſpecially the 
Eaſt Indian management of this diſeaſe, with 
the manner in which Inoculation is at pre- 
ſent performed in India, as deſcribed by Mr. 
Holwel, are highly worthy of medical atten- 
tion. I ſhall diſpatch both with all poſſible 
brevity. | 
Ir the feveriſh heat and ſymptoms in 
Small-pox raged with violence, Rhazes di- 
rected copious blood-letting, not only before 
the eruption, but even after it, if the fever 
had not abated. In imitation of Galen, 
young perſons under fourteen years of age 
were cupped only. Water cooled with ſnow 
was given for drink in large draughts; and 
if this did not paſs off by urine or ſweat, or 
the fever abate, he directed that the water 
ſhould: be forced up by vomiting. To pro- 
05.11 mote 
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mote the eruption of puſtules, the ſick per- 
ſon was wrapped up in warm cloaths, his 
body rubbed all over, and cold water given 
for drink. For the ſame purpoſes two ba- 
ſons of hot water were placed one before; 
the other behind him, and the body lightly 
covered with a ſhirt; the hot vapours aſ- 
cending were expected to ſoften the'ſkin, and 
to facilitate the eruption. This vapour was 
not ſuffered to cool upon the ſurface of the 
body, but was wiped off with great diligence. 
Where the ſkin is hard, as in the legs and 
feet, they were bathed in warm water, and 
ſometimes emollient poultices were applied 
to the feet. 

SEVERAL applications were vreſeribed to 
defend the eyes, if redneſs and itching indi- 
cated a crowd of puſtules directed to thoſe 
tender and important organs. He alſo took 
great care to protect the throat from nume- 
rous puſtules by gargles; and if great hoarſe- 
neſs with ſtraitneſs of breathing threatened 
future ſuffocation, blood was drawn. To 
ripen the Small-pox, baſons of warm water 
were employed as before deſcribed. Puſtules 
in the legs, that were large and maturated, 
* directed to be opened by an inciſion. 

Should 
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Shouldithe'puſtules be large and numerous, 


he ſays; they are to be dried up, or the fluid 


contained in them ſoaked up with fine cotton. 
In other caſes where the Small- pox abounded 
with moiſture, the ſick were laid on poder- 
ed roſes, rice meal, or a mattreſs ſtuffed with 
* ingredients. L 
Al fleſh meat, fiſh, IO high bean 


Ae and milk were forbidden. Barley 


water mixed with ſugar, or decoction of rai- 
ſins, figs, and fennel ſeeds were given for 
drink; and in violent fever, the cooling acid 
juice of pomegranate ſeeds boiled with ſugar, 
and a ſmall portion of gum arabic; the 
chamber was alſo kept cool. He deſcribes 
the compoſition of many ſyrups and oxymels 
given in the Small- pox: they were a mixture 
of the quices of ſeveral acid fruits and vege- 
tables, to which vinegar and ſugar were ſu- 
peradded; and ſometimes a ſmall quantity of 
camphire made one ingredient in the! cooling 
ſyrups and electuaries. | 

Tus is nearly the ſubſtance of than 
cient-Arabian practice in the Small-pox: I 
am next in . chronological order to treat of 
the Eaſt — — following . Hol- 


* 


none 1 


Roe | 


1 1] IN 
- IvoevraTiION in India is performed by a 
4 particular tribe of Bramins, who are delegat- 
ed annually for that purpoſe, and who make 
a tour or ſeparate circuits in travelling parties 
to inoculate all the diftant provinces; arriv- 
ing at the place of their deſtination a fer 
weeks before the uſual return of the natural 
diſeaſe. The inhabitants who mean to have 
themſelves, or children Inoculated, know the 
time of the Bramins arrival, and abſtain ac- - 
cording to eſtabliſhed rules univerſally known, 
for one month before the Inoculators perio- 
dical viſitation, from fiſh, milk, and akind of 
butter made of Buffalos milk: this is the 
invariable and only preparatory regimen. 
Upo reaching the place of deſtination, | 
the Bramins proceed from door to door to 
Inoculate; going down one ſide of the ſtreet. 
and returning up the other ſide. The fee 
for each perſon is about one penny, and they 
are conſtantly employed from morning until 
night. They Inoculate generally on the out- 
fide of the arm, the males about the middle, 
between the wriſt and the elbow; the females - 
between the elbow and ſhoulder. The ope- 
rator firſt rubs the part with a dry cloth, duk 
ring eight or ten minutes; then with a ſmall 
C inſtru- 


n 
inſtrument made like a crow - quill, and ſharp 
at the point, he makes, in a ſmall ſpace, 
which might be covered with a ſilver groat 
or fix-pence, ſeveral ſlight ſcratches, ſo that 
the ſmalleſt appearance of blood may be per- 
ceptible: a pledget of cotton impregnated 
| with variolous matter is then applied, after 
being a little wetted with water from the 
Ganges, (every country has its ſuperſtitious 
| flollies) over alla bandage is rolled; fix hours 
| - after the bandage is removed, and the cotton 
I left to fall off of its own accord. 
if VaRIoLovs matter taken from Inoculated 
Small-pox of the preceding year, is gene- 
rally uſed for Inoculation ; but is never re- 
ceived nor preſerved from natural Small-pox, * 
however mild and diſtinct. There are many 
inſtances, ſays Mr. Holwel, of the variolous 
matter entangled with cotton, and kept cloſe 
ſtopped from the air in a bottle during five or 
fix years, at the end of this period proving 
active. 
Tux ſame prohibitory regimen in diet is 
continued through the diſeaſe, as before Ino- 
eulation: but what will appear ſtill more ſin- 
gular, and to us at firſt ſight raſh, every 
e before Sun-riſe, and every evening 
after 
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12 | 
after Sun-ſet, the patients, from the firſt day 
after Inoculation, are ſtripped naked, and 
ſhuiced over the head and body with buckets 
of cold water: in this manner the diurnal 
cold bathing is continued until the eruptive 
fever comes on, which by ſuch means is ra- 
ther haſtened, and commences about the 
cloſe of the ſixth day. Then a few days 
during the eruptive fever, they deſiſt from 
cold bathing, leſt fermentation ſhould be in- 
terrupted, and at that particular time they 
conceive that the blood ſhould; not receive 
any additional commotion: but on the puſ- 
tular eruption coming out to the ſurface, 
which is generally a proceſs of three days, 
they again reſume the cold water, and conti- 
nue it to the end of the diſeaſe, in order to 
expel all the remains of noxious matter from 
the internal parts. 

Mx. Holwel affirms, 64 his own expe= 
rience m India, that when puſtules have 
ſunk, and the fick appeared in the moſt im- 
minent danger, he has ſeen marvellous ef- 
fects from a few gallons of cold water thrown 
over the head: the puſtules which had ſub- 
ſided filled again ſuddenly by this ſimple re- 
| _—_ as if by enchantment. In caſes of 
C 2 Meaſl es, 
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Meaſles, which did not come out freely, and 
where there ſeemed great anxiety and prone- 
neſs to faint, Rhazes adviſed frictions and 
immerſion in cold water. In India, the water 
is poured out of buckets by ſervants without 
intermiſſion, and at the diſtance of ſix or 
twelve inches above the head. In this mode 
of application, its ſhock and ſeverity is ſaid 
to be much greater than by immerſion of the 
whole body in a cold bath. The Bramins 
ſuppoſe that the ſudden ſhocks haſten fer- 
mentation, and, by increaſing the motion of 
the heart, drive all offenſive particles from the 
internal parts, to the ſurface and extremities. 
Tux variolous puſtules, when ripe, are all 
opened with a ſmall pointed thorn. In this 
work the Bramins perſevere with aſtoniſhing 
patience and diligence, for ſeveral hours at one 
time; opening, by degrees, all the puſtules, 
whether the diſeaſe be mild or otherwiſe, and 
whilſt the matter is in a fluid ſtate. This 
evacuation, they ſay, prevents inflammations, 
weakneſs of the'eyes, boils, and other erup- 
tive diſorders, which frequently follow Small- 
pox ; it alſo prevents, or at leaſt mitigates, 
the danger of ſecondary fever in the height 
and turn of the diſeaſe, In the confluent 
Small- 


( 21 J 
Small-pox, it has been obſerved, that the 
puſtules ſometimes fill ſuddenly and repeat- 
edly after being opened, fue, fix, and even 
eight times: a few hours, however, are ſuf- 
fered to elapſe, before a ſecond repetition of 
the ſame operation, and which, in the artifi- 
cial diſeaſe, I preſume is very ſeldom re- 
quired. By theſe apertures the corrupted 
fluids are ſucceſſively emptied, and room al- 
lowed for what remains to diſcharge by the 
outlets which nature points out. Every puſ- 
tule is conſidered as a ſmall abſceſs, or boil, 
that has. reached the point of maturation, 
and whoſe matter ſhould be drained off, by 
an external opening. About a dozen puſ- 
tules are opened with great gentleneſs at one 
time, then the matter is abſorbed with a 
linen or cotton rag dipped in warm water 
and milk; in this way they proceed gradually 
over the whole body, face, and extremities. 
The ſlender conical thorn is preferred to a 
broader inſtrument, becauſe the external air 
is not admitted through ſo ſmall an orifice, to 
cloſe up the excretory veſſels, and the further 
ſecretion of variolous matter. If the puſ- 
tules were rudely torn open, a violent in- 
flammation might be excited | | 
Gy: = coO¹= 
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A coor N diet is preſcribed through the 
diſeaſe. The Inoculated are forbidden to 
confine themſelves to the houſe, and are ex- 
poſed to every wind that blows: all the fruits 
with which the climate abounds are permit- 
ted, ſuch as plantain, ſugar-cane, and water- 
melons; and cold water, or rice gruel, uſed 


for common drink, The number of puſ- 


tules from Inoculation in that country, are 
generally from Hy to two hundred. A diſ- 
charge from the ſcarified part where the vari- 
olous poiſon 1s inſerted, generally follows 
throughout the diſeaſe; but even if this run- 
ning enſues with a few puſtules about the 
wound, yet none upon the reſt of the body, 
the perſon · need have very little apprehenſion 
of being ever again ſeized with the diſeaſe. 
This exactly coincides with the obſervations 
of European Inoculators. | 

Mx. Holwel informs us, that Tnoculation 
in India has to encounter prejudices as in 
Britain, but almoſt all recover: he alſo aſ- 
ſares us, that the diſeaſe is very little ſpread 
from this artificial ſtock of poiſon, and that 
it docs not exaſperate the malignity of the 
natural *Small-pox, which ! in that aner 
are exceędin gly fatal. 


THis 
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Tnis ingenious gentleman during twenty- 
eight years, in which he reſided in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, obſerved that every ſeuen 
years, Small- pox returned periodically, and 
always proved of a malignant kind. If the 
ſeptennial recurrence ſhould, after a longer 
trial, a century for inſtance, be found a con- 
ſtant law, it would be an additional circum- 
ſtance it favour of the influence of the Py- 
thagorean or harmonic number. During 
the hot ſeaſon in March, April, and May, 
this periodical Small- pox rages with un- 
bridled fury amongſt natives and foreigners, 
until the rains in June abate its fury. For 
this reaſon : the Inoculators uſually begin their 
work in February, before the return of the 
natural diſeaſe is expected, and that diſpoſi- 
tion of the air favourable to rouſe the dor- 
mant venom into activity. In the rainy ſea- 
ſon there, Mr. Holwel has ſeen a malignant 
Small-pox, which killed numbers, ſo early 
as the ſecond or third day. He has remark- 
ed in this peſtilential ſpecies, that turkeys, 
capons, fowls, poultry, and other ſpecies of 
the feathered tribe, were ſeized with the infec- 
tion and died in confiderable numbers, as in 
caſes of the plagne. A parrot that died of 

C4 mis 
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this diſeaſe he opened, and found the inteſ- 


tines lined with puſtules. Authors have 


mentioned ſome rare inſtances in England, 


where a highly malignant Small-pox infect- 


ed poultry and pigeons. 


Lr us now carry our inquiry to the ex- 
tremity of Aſia, and ſearch for further in- 
formation reſpecting the Small- pox and Ino- 


culation, amongſt a nation which diſputes 


antiquity and chronology with the E p- 
tians. 

In the Lettres Edifiantes & Curi Puſes, 
written in the preſent century, we are 
informed by a miſſionary Jeſuit then reſiding 
at Pekin the capital of China, and who, with 
ſeveral others, had embarked on the fruitleſs 


errand of converting that nation to Chriſ- 


tianity, that Inoculation had been practiſed 


there from about the middle only of the laſt 
century, The Chineſe method was to roll 


up in cotton a few of the dried ſcabs, which 
had fallen off from the variolous puſtules, 
and which were kept ready for uſe in a bottle 
cloſe ſtopped with wax: {mall pledgets of 


theſe were put up the noſtrils, where the {kin 


is thin, and in that way the artificial diſcaſe 


was in a few days communicated; or the dried 


ſcabg 
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ſcabs powdered and ſnuffed up the noſe, ans 
ſwered the ſame purpoſe. py 
Tux letters above alluded. to relate, — 
during the year 1724 a virulent Small- po 
was ravaging Tartary, and that the —_— 
of China, with a laudable humanity, had 
diſpatched the phyſicians of his court to Ino- 
culate the Tartars. The ſucceſs of the phy- 
ſicians, our author concluded, was great, as 
they returned back loaded with rich preſents. 
In the ſame letters we are told, that Inocula- 
tion was firſt practiſed on the eaſtern coaſt of 
China towards Japan, and in the province of 
Kianan, and therefore on the oppoſite ſide of 
that extenſive empire to India. Indeed there 
is no ſimilarity in the Eaſt Indian and Chi- 
neſe Inoculation, that could induce us to think 
both to be derived from the ſame original: 
chance in all probability gave riſe to the dif 
covery in both nations; reaſon and obſerva- 
tion afterwards improved this fortuitous hint. 
So far as I can learn we do not know. how 
ancient Small-pox is in China; nor in my 
opinion, have we yet ſufficient evidence to 
date the origin of Inoculation in that coun- 
try. Travellers have been too frequently i im 
poſed upon, and have ſo often treſpaſſed upon 
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the credulity of their readers, that it is pru- 
dent in matters of conſequence, and without 
corroborating teſtimony, to receive their re- 
2 with caution and diſtruſt. 


Pg 


The beginning of the 1 5th century, every 


one knows; is one of the moſt brilliant epochs 
in the annals of the world; but mankind did 


not receive the fruits of the new and illuſtri- 
dus diſcoveries then begun in geography, lite- 
rature, and arts, without ſome alloy. In 
1492 Hiſpaniola, an iſland ſituated at the 


weſtern verge of the Atlantic, was diſcovered | 
by Columbus, and by other adventurers in 


ſucceſſion, the contiguous extenſive continent 
of America. A general exchange of diſeaſes, 
remedies, and natural productions, ſoon en- 
ſued between Europe and this new diſco- 
vered continent, In return for the Venereal 
diſeaſe, a diſtemper never before heard of in 
any part of the old world, the Europeans fir/# 


- communicated to the American Indians that 


dreadful ſcourge of the human race, Small- 
pox. There, at different intervals, it com- 


mitted ſuch inexprefſible carnage amongſt the 


unſeaſoned natives, as had nigh depopulated 
that continent. In 1520 the infection was 
cartied into Mexico by a negro flave of Spain, 
©, v3 7 | when 


ft #1 

when half of thoſe infected died of the diſ- 
temper: in 1588 it was carried into Peru, 
and ſtill later into Paraguay, where Small- 
pox are faid to have proved more fatal to the 
natives than in any other part of the world, 
hardly any recovering from the diſeaſe: 
amongſt the adult Indians of Brazil, who uſed 

to go naked, and to oo their kin, it was 
generally certain death... 

EvroPe and America were but lately oy 
phed with the only ſafe and defenſive ſhield, 
worthy of divine ofiginal, againſt this inve- 
terate enemy. Our earlieſt information in 
Britain of Inoculation, and its utility in ſur 
prizingly diminiſhing the mortality of Small- 
pox, was from Emanuel Timoni, a Greek 
phyſician, in a letter to Dr. Woodward, and 
dated at Conſtantinople, 1713. In 1715, 
in another epiſtle from the ſame author to the 
Royal Society of London, he ſays, that forty 
years before the above date, Inoculation had 
been introduced into the capital of Turkey, 
from two of the Aſiatic provinces bordering 
on the Caſpian Sea, Circaſſia, and Georgia. 
An account of the Circaſſian practice may be 
ſeen in Motraye's Travels to that country in 

1712, Another eye-witneſs of Inoculation 

. in 
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Mm Turkey, Kennedy, an Engliſh ſurgeon, 
in the ſame year with Timoni, publiſhed ſome 
obſervations on the ſubject. Pylarini's ac- 
count of Inoculation at Conſtantinople, 
where he then practiſed medicine, was pub- 
liſhed at Venice, 1715; in which year ſeveral 
thouſands were inoculated in the Turkiſh 
capital. The Turks themſelves as Maho- 
metans and fataliſts, and obſtinately attached 
to the dogmas inculcated in the alcoran, 
which command them not to fly even from 
the plague, rejected inoculation, and it was 
adopted only amongſt the Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, and Chriſtians. . In Greece and the ad- 
jacent iſland: of Candia it had been a prac- 
tice during one or two centuries earlier. At 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and other 
provinces of Africa ſubject to Turkey, Ino- 
culation had likewiſe. been long known, and 
had extended ſo far ſouth on the African con- 
tinent as the river Senegal: probably the 
practice was firſt carried to theſe countries, 
by the provincial ſoldiers, ſent n Circaſſia 
to the remote garriſons. + | 
"Bxs1DEs the ſecurity afforded by , Inocula- 
tion, we learn that the Circaſſians and Geor- 
n were induced to this practice by an ad- 
bo ditional | 
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[ 29 J 
ditional and powerful motive, avarice; in or 
der to preſerve the beauty of their female 
children, and to ſell them at higher prices to 
the rich Turks and Perſians as miſtreſſes. 
The variolous matter they transferred by 
a ſmall ſcratch made in different parts of the 
body, previouſly dipping the point of the 
needle into a ripe puſtule, or into a nut- 
ſhell full of variolous infection. Many 
Greek women at Conſtantinople” exerciſed . 
the function of Inoculators. They ' alſo 
unneceſſarily made four or five ſcratches, 
reſembling in moſt reſpects the Circaſſian 
method; and accompanied the operation wit 
{ome ſuperſtitious ceremonies and. tricks, to 
render it more acceptable to the vulgar and 
religious notions; a plaſter was then laid 
over theſe punctures, and after ſeven or eight 
days, a {light fever or ſickneſs enſued, ſuceecd- 
ed by an eruption of puſtules; but ſeldom 
or never any violent ſymptoms or ſecondary 
fever, ſo fatal in the natural Small-pox at 
their height, were obſerved to accompany the 
Inoculated. Timoni reports, that they were 
indifferent whether the variolous infection 
was engrafted from natural, or artificial 
puſtules. 

Ix 


* 


by 
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10 Ix 1717, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
. the elegant letter- writer, and wife to the Eng- 
0 fh Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had her 
fon Inoculated in that capital, by Maitland, 
an Engliſh ſurgeon. 172g, Dr. Mead and 
Mr. Maitland made the experiment of Chi- 
neſe Inoculation upon one of ſeven con- 
demned criminals in Newgate, and of the 
Turkey practice upon the other ſix, all of 
whom by that means obtained a pardon 
from the king, and recovered; but in the 
former caſe the brain was dangerouſly af- 
fected, and in all probability the Chineſe 
practice will not be hereafter revived nor 
imitated by any other nation. On Lady Mon- 
Hil tague's return to England in 1722, her young 
daughter was Inoculated by a flight inciſion 
on each arm, and is the firſt perſon of any 

rank inoculated in this iſland. Timoni had 

ſubſtituted this ſimple. mode of conveying 

the artificial diſeaſe. A few months after 

Miſs Montague, the Princeſs Royal and ſome 

others of the Royal Family were Inoculated. 

1722 Inocultation was carried to Boſton 

| in North America, and attended with the 
ſame happy effects as in London, amongſt 
the 
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the handfül who had the reſolutian to — 


truſt their lives to that protection. 
Fg ARS and ſtrong prejudices almoſt uni- 


verſally prevailed againſt a practice ſo novel. 


Several phyſicians wrote againſt Inoculation: 


they condemned it as a hazardous experiment, 
as tending to multiply infection, and, as they 


argued, the number of deaths: they alſo al- 
ledged, that in the ſmall portion of vario- 
lous poiſon, inveterate hereditary diſeaſes 


might be communicated. Many divines and 


fooliſh bigots, inflamed with a miſtaken zeal, . 


preached againſt the practice as impious, and 
an inſult to the divine decrees; they exclaim- 
ed that it bore a ſtronger reſemblance to ma- 
gic than to phyſic; and to crown this fiery 
rhapſody, that the devil had Inoculated Job. 
Others with ignorant effrontery aſſerted, that 
Inoculation would not prevent the attack of 


the natural diſeaſe. - A variety of objections - 


and falſhoods were invented to depreciate 
this important diſcovery. In 1723, a con- 
ſiderable mortality happened in London by 
Small-pox, which the opponents aſcribed to 
Inoculation; but Dr. Jurin, its foſtering pa- 
tron, proved, that the mortality by this diſ- 
caſe was in January and February, and that 

4 no 
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no e was Inoculated before the twenty- 
ſeventh of March, and then a very ſmall 
number. The ſeverity of this natural epi- 
demic notwithſtanding contributed with the 
cauſes before mentioned, to increaſe tlie pub- 
lic diſtruſt in this iſland, and to turn Inocu- 
lation into diſcredit. 
DR. Jurin, from 1723 to 1727, publiſhed 
ſeveral detached papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, comparing the mortality of na- 
tural Small- pox, and the numbers loſt by In- 
oculation. From a great maſs of materials, 
and many thouſands of ſick in different 
parts of England, he found that one of five 
or x, at a medium, died by the natural 
diſeaſe; for in its malignity, there is every 
where in different years various gradations: 
this is the general meaſure of many years mor- 
tality, and is the reſult of later and more en- 
larged calculations. In Turkey, in the northern 
parts of Europe, and in Africa, throughout 


N the whole extent of the Mediterranean coaſt, 
1 Small- pox is ſtill more rapacious: in ſeveral 
| 05 inſtances it has been ſo virulent, as to kill 
Wl, nearly one half of the infected. 

| Ih AGAIN, of thoſe then Inoculated one of 
. ny died : but amongſt them were included 
Wl - young 
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14 1 
young infants, many of whom are cut off by 
convulſions, which was laid to Inoculation; 

and ſome aged perſons, pregnant women, 
and valetudinarians. Beſides, a very few 
trials only had been made of its ſucceſs: Ju- 
rin's liſt of all the Inoculated in London; and 
other parts of England; from 1721 to 1727, 
amount only to ſeven hundred and _ 
four, 

I snovLD not omit to mention, that in 4 
part of our Ifland called Wales, a cuſtom 
prevailed before the introduction of Inocula- 
tion from Turkey, of engrafting the Small- 
pox, and ſometimes with | uperſtitious prac- 
tices. A ſmall wound or ſcratch was made 
on the hand or arm with a pin, or a knife, 
and the variolous matter rubbed in; now and 
then the pocky ſcabs were merely rubbed in 
the hollow of the hands. Dr. Williams, a 
phyſician of Pembrokeſhire in Wales, firſt 
informed Dr. Jurin by letter of this practice; 
it was there a very ancient cuſtom amongſt 
ſeveral individuals, and could not be traced 
back to its origin by the oldeſt perſons: the 
ſame fact is well authenticated by collateral 
evidences. A ſimilar cuſtom prevailed in 


ſome parts of Denmark'1 in the laſt century, 


D and 
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341 
and is related by Bartholine; but the bulk of 
both nations, and medical men univerſally 
ſeem to have been entirely ignorant of, or 
to have overlooked this domeſtick practice: it 
appears to have been very ſeldom exerciſed, and 
its peculiar advantages over the natural diſ- 
eaſe, concealed from the world, until we re- 
ceived illumination from Turkey. 

IxocuLArTTON from 1727, languiſhed in 
England -and America until 1738, when it 
was again revived, and this iſland had the 
courage and good ſenſe to ſet the example to 
the reſt of Europe. (1738) of two thou- 
fand Inoculated in the counties of Suſſex and 
Hampſhire, but two died; in the ſame year 
of one thouſand Inoculated at all ages in 


one province of North America, South 


Carolina, and in the moſt unfavourable 
ſeaſon during the ſultry heats of June, 


July, and Auguſt, but eight died. The havock 
then made by the natural diſtemper drove the 


inhabitants to adopt the only remaining re- 


ſource from deſtruction. Middleton in Eng- 


land Inoculated eight hundred, and loſt but 


one. Other Inoculators loſt one out of three 


and four hundred. In the Weſt India iſland 
St. Kitt's, of three hundred negroes Inocu- 
4 | lated, 
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lated, not one died.  Ranby Inoculated a 

thouſand in England and without one blank. 
In 1746, a ſmall charitable Hoſpital was erect - 
ed at Pancras, in the environs of London, for 
the double purpoſe of Inoculation, and to re- 
ceive during their ſickneſs, perſons of indigent 
circumſtances who ſhould be ſeized with na- 
tural Small- pox Of eighteen hundred In- 
oculated in this hoſpital in the courſe of 
ſeveral years, but eight died. At another 
period, of four hundred and ninety- ſix Inocu- 
lated at this aſylum, but one was loſt. In 
the year 1759, the numbers Inoculated at 
Pancras were, five hundred and ninety-three, 
and many of thoſe adults, yet but one died. 
The Suttons of late years, by their on com- 
putation, Inoculated throughout London, and 
many parts of England, about forty thouſand, 
and as they aſſert did not loſe one hundred. 
In Pennſylvania and other provinces of North 
America, of 8000 Inoculated only 19 died, or 
1 of 467 | 

I $xarLL follow the reception and dams 

of this ſignal diſcovery throughout. the other 
kingdoms of Europe. In 1748 Inoculation 
was introduced into Amſterdam by Dr. Tron- 


chin, who began the experiment upon his 
D 2 own 
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own ſon, and before 1754, Inoculation had 


ſpread into ſeveral other towns of Holland. 
In 1754 à malignant Small-pox was com- 


mitting ſevere ravages in the Eccleſiaſtical 


State of Italy; ; and on this alarming extremity, 
ſeveral mothers trembling at the impending 
deſtruction of their whole family, from the 
uncommon mortality of the natural epide- 
mic, Inoculated their children when ſleeping, 
and with the deſired ſucceſs. At Leghorn, 
where ſome Engliſh families were ſettled, 
Inoculation had been a few years earlier in 
uſe. Haller and Tiſſot, near the ſame time, 
laboured ftrenuouſly to introduce the prac- 
tice into Switzerland : on the other hand, 
De Haen, of Vienna, and phyſician to the 
royal family, wrote impetuouſly againſt the 
innovation, but was ably replied to by Tiſ- 


| fot. Some years after, Dr. Gatti, a profeſſor 


of medicine in the univerſity of Piſa, in Ita- 
ly, Inoculated one thouſand, and without a 
ſingle miſcarriage. 

IN 1723, a few phyſicians and patriots of 
France, had propoſed to introduce Inocula- 
tion into that kingdom ; and nine Theolo- 
gical Doctors of the Sorbonne, who were 
conſulted upon the occaſion, declared in fa- 

vour 
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vour of the experiment.—Of theſe hu- 
mane efforts, one Dr. Hecquet, a ſworn foe to 
all modern innovations in medicine, and an 
impetuous partizan, declared his diſapproba- 
tion. The Royal Cenſor, or Reviewer, alſo 
ſtamped this conceited traſh of Heequet's 
with the ſeal of authoritative ignorance, and 
conſpired with him in the condemnation 
of Inoculation. jurin's Eflays were not 
tranſlated nor publiſhed in Paris before 1725, 
and then they were accompanied with the 
comments and invectives of his fiery oppo- 
nent, the notorious Wagſtaaf. 

FROM 1724 until 1752 no perſon in the 
medical profeſſion in France wrote upon Ino- 
culation: throughout that long interval it 
ſlept in profound oblivion, when the Engliſh 
publications, and enlarged experience of In- 
oculators were reviyed, 'and expoſed to view 
as a recommendation of the practice. 

- 1754 the public attention of France was 
further awakened by Mr. Condamine's ex- 
cellent papers read before the Academy of 
Sciences, in vindication of Inoculation; and 
in 1755 and 6 a few of the principal nobi- 
lity were inoculated at Paris, Numerous - 
i in that kingdom were then waging | 
D 3 war- 


E 
warfare in defence and profcription of this 
novel experiment; and at the end of four 
years, Mr. Condamine could collect a liſt of 
200 perſons only Inoculated throughout all 
parts of France. So precarious was its eſta- 
bliſhment for many years, that at one time 
Inoculation was interdicted in Paris by an 
order of the parliament, and was tolerated 
in the ſuburbs only. 101 

IN 1755 Mr. Shultz rurned to Stock- 
holm from London, where he had been ſent 
by order of the Swediſſi court, to enquire 
into the ſucceſs and mode of Inoculation, 
particularly at our Inoculating hoſpital; and 
in that year a ſmall building for a ſimilar 
purpoſe was erected at Stockholm. Of 1200 
Inoculated in Sweden before the year 1764 
not one died. Denmark adopted the prac- 
tice about the ſame time with Sweden. What 
little progreſs Inoculation may of late years 
haye made in Poland and Ruſſia, or in two 
ſouthern kingdoms of Europe, Spain and 
Portugal, I have not good information. 
From the different regiſters of ſueceſs and 
miſcarriage under Inoculation, and at this 
day it would be an eaſy matter to multiply piles 
of fimilar examples, we are well authorized 
Lis 5 to 
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to draw the following concluſions. | Accord- 
ing to the immature calculations of Jurin, 
of thoſe Inoculated one of fifty, and of Dr. 

Mead one of every hundred died; but by the 
accounts of later date, collected by practical 
Inoculators and Phyſicians, on an average, 
only one of every five hundred Inoculated die: 

from the general tenor of Mr. Holwel's Pam- 
Phlet, this laſt porportion would ſeem to be 
very moderate alſo in India; and in ſupport 
of this calculation, which I believe to be 
undervalued, a variety of facts have been 
laid before the reader. 

Tryovucn the ſucceſs of Inoculatian 3 is un- 
paralleled in affording ſecurity from a dan- 
gerous diſeaſe, and in operating almoſt as a 
miracle for the preſervation of mankind, yet 
long habits, ignorance, and ſuperſtitious pre- 
judices obſtructed its admiſſion for a long 
time; it had to encounter in every kingdom 
an hoſt of opponents, and by very ſlo de- 
grees got a footing. The practice even at 
preſent is far from being ſo univerſally dif- 
fuſed and encouraged as it merits. I. ſhall 
hereafter demonſtrate, that! in England, but 
more particularly 1 in London, Inoculation i 18 

D 4 unfor- 


I 
unfortunately yet in its infancy, and by no 
means ſo general as writers have ſuppoſed. 
AMoNGsT the vague objections urged 
againſt Inoculation, it was affirmed, that 
the natural diſeaſe might afterwards return. 
Maitland, and all the writers who were ac- 
quainted with the practice in Turkey, flatly 
_ contradict this looſe aſſertion. The veracity 
of the few rare caſes of that kind produced, 
are extremely ſuſpicious, and do not probably 
amount to one in a hundred thouſand : ſome 
equally ſingular caſes are related of perſons 
undergoing the natural diſeaſe a ſecond time; 
but they both kappen ſo ſeldom, as to be tri- 
fling exceptions to a general law. The puſ- 
tular eruptions which have been miſtaken 
for the real Small-pox probably gave riſe to 
this error : they are merely what the Engliſh 
call Chicken-pox, the French Verole Volante, and 
the Italians Ravaglione; they do not often 
occur, and are ſeldom dangerous. It has of- 
ten been tried in Turkey, and other kingdoms 
of Europe, by a ſecond Inoculation, and by 
putting them into a bed with perſons ill of 
natural Small- pox, but in either way found 
impracticable to renew the diſeaſe. 
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Or xxxs ſurmiſed, that infectious and here- 
ditary diſeaſes might be inſtilled together with 
variolous infection. Univerſal experience 
proves theſe to be chimerical conjectures, and 
in the natural diſeaſe there is greater danger of 
ſuch imaginary combination of Infections; for 
in chuſing variolous matter it is eaſy to ſelect 
it from healthy conſtitutions. Experiments 
have been made with variolous matter taken 
from perſons labouring at the ſame time un- 
der the venereal diſeaſe, yet the latter infec- 
tion was not ingrafted with Inoculated Small- 
pox, The true Scurvy, however virulent, 
every common ſeaman knows, is neither con- 
tagious nor infectious, Heather” 3 18 5 the Scro- 
phula. 

REL1G10N was alſo Aiſtorted, and a are 
ſtitious ſtumbling-block thrown in the 


way to diſcourage the world from Inocula- 


tion; becauſe, ſay they, a few happen to die 
from the artificial diſeaſe; granted, but the 
argument can influence blind bigots, or weak 
minds only; for it is much more poyerful 


againſt matrimony and population, about 


three of every two hundred women dying in 
child-bed, or of diſeaſes attending that 
ſtate, 


Inocvias 
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IxocuLAriox ſeldom or ever fails to con- 
vey the diſeaſe. The puſtules are in general 
few; and. although only one or two ſhould 
appear, the perſon is ever after ſeaſoned 
againſt that diſeaſe. In Europe and India, 
there have been numerous inſtances where 
no puſtules appeared, but only a ſlight 
inflammation, and afterwards a ſuppuration 
of the ſcarified part, in which the variolous 
matter was ingrafted; yet no Small-pox have 
afterwards enſued. - 
 Exct.usrve of the immediate havock by 
this direful diſeaſe in the natural way, num- 
bers who ſurvive are disfigured; an object in 
the female Sex of more conſequence both to 
the happineſs of individuals, and in a political 
view, as impeding population, than ſomeſtoical 
reaſoners may pretend: in multitudes of others, 
the natural diſeaſe is followed by complaints 
of the breaſt and conſumptions, and a con- 
ſiderable number too, annually in this iſland 
are from Small-pox deprived of their eye- 
ſight. No o bad ſymptoms of this kind follow 
| Inoculation; ſeldom any conſiderable ſickneſs 
or ſeondary. fever attend it. Infection has 
=p taken from a virulent malignant Small- 


Px, 
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pox, and in the way.of Inoculation produced 
a mild diſeaſe.  — | aft 

. CaLicviAaTiIons make but a very ſmall 
mare of adults to have eſcaped the attack of 
Small-pox: in great cities perhaps fewer live 
to mature age, and reſiſt variolous infection. 
In them eſpecially it is prudent to anticipate 
ſurrounding danger and certain hazard. En- 
tire families have frequently been cruthed in 
one general wreck by this diſtemper; and cer- 
tainly both ſexes arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, who have not paſſed over this perilous 
abyſs, cannot but feel, on many occaſions, 
uneaſy ſenſations of apprehenſions and dread. 
IN the preciſe mode of ingrafting variolous 
infection, Authors and Inoculators are not 
agreed: the Bramins, and ſeveral of the Eu- 
ropean profeſſed Operators make only one 
ſimple inciſion; others with us make one 
gentle inciſion on each arm, to be ſure of 
conveying the poiſon, and to prevent a poſ- 
ſibility of miſcarriage. Dr. Tronchin re- 

moved the thin external ſkin by à ſmall bliſ- 
ter alone. Cotton is uſed by ſome, by others 
a thread, each impregnated with matter from 
a ripe puſtule; theſe are laid on the ſcrateh or 


wound, | 
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wound, and over all a plaſter. Some again 
dip the point of a lancet, others a needle or 
pin into a ripe puſtule, and by a ſlight ſcratch 
in both arms convey the diſeaſe to another, 
perſon: this may be done to children during 
ſleep, and no plaſter is required: but in ap- 
proaching too near the ſick to be Inoculated 
from one of their puſtules, there may be 
danger of catching the natural diſeaſe, or it 
may be caught from the attendants. Care like- 
wiſe ſhould be taken not to Inoculate from 
the Chicken-pox, leaſt the true natural diſ- 
eaſe -ſhould afterwards return. Dr. Sims 
aſſures me, that he has ſeen ſeveral inſtances 
where Inoculation took effect from this 
ſpurious Infection, after which the fame 
perſons. were Inoculated from the real 
Infection, which produced the uſual ſymp- 
toms and appearances. | The Bramins uſe 
the artificial matter of the preceding year, 
preſerved in a bottle cloſe ſtopped ;. In- 
oculators with us generally employ freſh 
matter, and taken indifferently from natural 
or artificial puſtules.. Some preſcribe elabo- 
rate and complicated preparation by diet, 
mercurials and purges, previous to inſerting 
the variolous infection. Dr. Gatti, before 

men- 
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mentioned, and who wrote a ſenſible treatiſe . 
on this ſubject remarks, and I believe juftly, 
that the more ſimplicity is uſed in transfer- 
ring the diſeaſe artificially, the practice and 
public benefit are likely to be more univer- 
ſal. His only care was to ſee that the ſub- 
jet was in health: freſh air and amuſements 
were the only ſeverities' of his regimen 
throughout Inoculation. Several of our 
European Inoculators often, with officious 
induſtry, exerciſe a ſuperfluous preparatory | 
parade of profeſſional and ſcientific craft: 
young children eſpecially may diſpenſe with 
many of theſe redundant ceremonies. 

W1TH reſpect to the proper ſeaſon for In- 
oculation, the cuſtom with us is to avoid 
the extremes of heat and cold —in the north- 
ern kingdoms of the continent the heat is 
ſeldom too intenſe to prevent this operation. 
A univerſal rule is, or ſhould be, that where 
the natural diſeaſe appears in the neighbour- 
hood, we are to diſregard ſeaſon; and whe- 
ther the air is chilled with froſt, or ſcorched 
with heat, we are of the two evils to chuſe 
the leaſt, and to fly inſtantaneouſly to Ino- 
culation, 
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T He introduction of Inoc ulation into 


England, and into other parts of Europe, 


the authors, and controverſies in ſupport and 
detraction of the practice, may be learned 
from Dr. Jurin's papers, from Dr. Kirkpa- 
trick's Hiſtory of Inoculation, from © Hiſ- 
toire de VInoculation, par Mr. de La Conda- 
mine,” and from the Authors already quoted 
in this general hiſtorical ſketch. 

Ax alarm has of late years been created 
againſt general Inoculation in London and 
other great cities, at the private houſes of 
the inhabitants, and in printed treatiſes it is 
repreſented as big with danger to the pub- 
lic ſafety : ſuch I have reaſon to believe is the 


opinion of many medical men. I hope, not- 


withſtanding the high authority of many fo- 
reign writers, of Baron Dimſdale in Lon- 
don, of the Critical Reviewers, and ſome. 
periodical magazines, effectually to. remove 
every objection to general and univerſal In- 
oculation; and that upon peruſal of the fol- 


_ lowing ſection, which is dedicated to that 


ſubject, the broachers and leaders of this 
ruinous alarm may be converted to as public 
a recantation of their errors. 
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Whether general Inoculation in London and 
other Cities, at the private Houſes of the 
Inhabitants, would be beneficial or burifut 
to the Community at large. 


HE London Bills of Mortality ſhow, 

that within the laſt hundred years, in 
this city alone, upwards of two hundred 
thouſand perſons have been cut off by one. 
ſingle diſeaſe, Small-pox. As in all other 
epidemical diſeaſes, ſo in Small-pox, there is 
a fluctuation in the deaths, ſome years they 
are high and in others lower; but examine 
the London Bills ſo far back as 1629, when 
the differen. diſeaſes of thoſe who died were 
firſt inſerted, you will not find in all the 
interval from that down to the preſent time, 
that deaths by Small-pox in any one year, 
ever amounted to four thouſand. 1772, - 
which is the higheſt riſe, they ſtand at three 
thouſand, nine hundred and ninety-two : 
" communibus annis' ' about two thouſand 
annually are deſtroped 3 in London * this un- 
relenting foe. 
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Wr are to remember, that in ſeveral po- 
pulous pariſhes the births and deaths are not 
regiſtered, otherwiſe the London catalogue 
of funerals would appear conſiderably greater; 
and that from 1629 to 1733, twenty large 
pariſhes have been added to the original bills; 
to judge fairly therefore of the effects of In- 
oculation in London, we ſhould not go far 
back into thoſe records. 

LET it be ſuppoſed, that two thouſand 
annual deaths by Small-pox fall out of fix 
hundred thouſand inhabitants in London, and 
contained within the bills. I only mean to 


ſettle groſs proportions, and to come near the 


truth; and computing the inhabitants rather 
more numerous than what ſome calculators 


Will allow, is for our purpoſes a ſafe error. 


If out of fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
two thouſand die annually of Small-pox; then 
throughout vine millions in Britain and Ireland, 


thirty thouſand annual deaths may be ſet down 


to this diſeaſe. Numbers without doubt in the 


country live and die at an advanced age, with- 
out undergoing this diſtemper; on this ac- 


count diminiſh the entire national and an- 
nual loſs of the two kingdoms, if you think 
a to a half of thirty ; ſtill it will be 


obvious, 
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obvious, that by conſtantly operating, many 
more of the inhabitants of a nation are 
ſwept away by Small- pox alone, than by the 
moſt bloody wars, which break out at diſ- 
tant intervals only, after a hollow truce of 


ſeveral years pacification. 

BARON Dimſdale had the 1 to be 
ſent from England in order to Inoculate the 
preſent illuſtrious Czarina of Ruſſia. He 
there publiſhed a treatiſe on the Small- pox 
and Inoculation; and ſince that it has been 
reprinted in London with the Baron's addi- 
tional annotations. This Author ſays, page 
1th, “ we ſee that even in London, where 
the climate 1s temperate, the diſeaſe well 
£ known, and the treatment of the ſick 
very ably conducted, this fingle diſeaſe 
* deſtroys more than the eighth part.of the in- 
habitants; and in page 16th, he proceeds 
thus: © If therefore in London, which en- 
* joys the many advantages already recited, 
* more than two thouſand perſons die annually 
* of Small-pox, we may ſurely ſuppoſe that 
„ the loſs which Ruſſia in its whole extent 
*« ſuſtains in the ſame ſpace of time amounts 
* to $00 millions of ſouls.” 
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Tux Baron's laſt propoſition is egregiouſ- 


| =» erroneous, it is an exaggerated calculation, 
repugnant to fact and reaſon. / Allowing that 
through Great-Britain and Ireland, the mor- 
tality by Small- pox keeps pace with London, 


and that out of nine millions of inhabitants, 


thirty thouſand fall annual ſacrifices to this 


diſeaſe; how many can we rationally con- 


clude would be the total mortality by the 


ſame diſtemper, throughout Europe, in an 
equal period? Mr. Voltaire, if ] recollect 
right, calculates the inhabitants of Europe 
at one hundred and ſeven millions; proba- 
bly one hundred and twenty millions, the 
number formerly ſaid to be contained in the 


Roman Empire under Trajan and the An- 


tonines, will be a more exact eſtimate. On 
this ſuppoſition, and taking Britain and Ire- 


land as a radix, the annual deaths by Small- 


pox throughout all the kingdoms of Europe, 

will amount only to four hundred thouſand. 
Russra by ſeveral calculations contains 
fourteen millions of inhabitants : no authen- 
tic enumeration that I have confulted, makes 
the ſubjects of that Empire to exceed ſixteen - 
millions; and in theſe are included all who 
inhabit the extenſive and inhoſpitable deſerts 
| of 


3 1 
of their Aſiatic dominions in Siberia. It is 
therefore impoſſible that one erghth of thoſe, 
or two millions, can be annually cut off by 
all the diſeaſes united: 1 of 42 to 35, 
embracing'Town and Country, is nearer the 
uſual decreaſe. There is no kingdom in Eu- 
rope comparatively, that ſuffers one third, 
very few one fourth of the annual waſte by 
every deadly diſeaſe combined, which Baron 


Dimſdale aſſigns to Small- pox alone in Ruſ- . 


ſia. An actual Counſellor of State,” a 
title annexed to Baron Dimſdale's Ruſſian 
honours, ſhould be a little better informed 
in hiſtory and political arithmetic, and par- 
ticularly in the number of the Ruſſian inha- 


bitants; but ** one of the Body Phyfictans to her 


' Imperial Majeſty,” ſtands inexcuſable in pro- 
mulgating ſuch wandering notions of ſub- 


jects intimately connected with his own pro- 
feſſion. 


I can readily grant, that i in Ruſſia the diſ- 


eaſe is more fatal than in Britain; but yet 
when we reflect upon the wide and dreary 
extent of the Ruſſian Empire, the ſmall pro- 
portion of inhabitants, their imperfect com- 
munication and difficult intercourſe, and that 
We parts are rude and uncivilized; great 
E 2 numbers 
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numbers there muſt be ſuppoſed to live and 


die without being viſited by variolous conta- 


gion. I am willing to make every conceſſion 


in favour of Baron Dimſdale; let Small-pox 
in Ruſſia. be as inhuman as he chuſes, and 
armed with the moſt incredible ferocity; if 
one eighth or two millions of the inhabi- 
tants are annually deſtroyed by it, then in 
the ſhort ſpace of a ſingle year, all other diſ- 
caſes ſweeping away the remaining ſeven 
parts, every human ſoul in the Czarina's do- 
minions would be entirely exterminated, the 
country reduced to a defart, and over-run 
with wild beaſts. 

A QuEST10N of infinite magnitude and 
importance to mankind, now remains to be 
diſcuſſed, whether by Inoculation in London 
and other great Cities at the private houſes 
of the Inhabitants, contagion is not more 
likely to be diſperſed, and upon the whole 


the community at large to be more _— 


than benefited by the practice ? 

LATELY this ſubject has been canvaſſed in 
printed publications by medical gentlemen of 
great profeſſional abilities. One ſide has re- 
commended general Inoculation throughout 
Town and Country, and a Diſpenſary has 
been 


11 

been erected upon thoſe humane motives, in 
order to render the effects more extenſive. 
All the poor who chuſe to apply for them- 
ſelves or families are to be Inoculated gratis, 
and where the caſe is attended with any dan- 
ger, they are to be furniſhed with medieines 
and medical advice at their own habitations. 

Tr1s ſcheme and effort of benevolent hu- 
manity and difintereſted patriotiſm, has been 
oppoſed by Baron Dimſdale, and unfor- 
tunately for the public with too much ſuc- 


ceſs; the attempt is calumniated by him with = 


conſiderable heat, and paſſionate zeal. Pub- 
lic appeal has been made. Baron Dimſdale 
has printed ſeveral pamphlets on the back of 
each other, to repreſent the general Inocu- 
lating inſtitution as raſh, inconſiderate, and 
highly dangerous. He arraigns his medical 
antagoniſts with © urging artful untruths, 
< and notorious falſnoods; he accuſes them of 
«© wanting common honeſty and humanity ;” - 
and in ſomeof his lateſt pamphlets, he ſuggeſts” 
as a ſimile in point, that an action of da- 
* mages would lie againſt a perſon, Who, 
e by Inoculating horned cattle for a conta- 
« gious diſeaſe, ſhould ſpread it in the neigh- 
% bourhood.” We are to obſerve, that Ba- 
E 3 ron 
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ron Dimſdale's interdictions are ſolely di- 
* rected againſt Inoculating the poor, labo- 
* rious, and middling claſſes of people at 
their own houſes,” for in all his publica- 
tions hd allows that the rich and gentry may 
e ſecure their families, by timely Inoculation. 
Indeed it is a principal part of his own nn 
tice in London. 9 Tieß 18 1 
ISEHAII endeavour to "ORs with: equal 
candour, and with as much brevity as poſ- 
ſible, the arguments advanced by each of the 
diſputants. Of all the publications upon 
this controverſy, I ſhall exhibit to view but 
fwo, that of Baron Dimſdale, and another, 
the joint production of two very learned 
Phyſicians, Dr. Watkinſon, and Dr. Sims; 
» the two gentlemen who firſt recommended 

a Diſpenſary, and who, together with ano- 

ther Phyſician of diſtinguiſhed abilities, Dr. 

Loetſom, offered their ſervices without fee or 
reward, to render Inoculation more general 
and uſeful to London and to the nation. 

. Baxon Dimſdale, the leading and ardent 
champion againſt general Inoculation in Lon- 
don, at the houſes of the laborious poor, 
« and middling trades people, reſts his af ; 
Cs upon the eie principles: 

a nl 


E 


give the abſtract and ſubſtance in his own 
words. I muſt alſo do the Baron the juſtice 
to ſay, that ſeemingly, he has deviſed, urged, 
and exhauſted every ſpecious argument on that 
ſide of the diſpute. On that account, I have 
ſingled him out, becauſe, in refuting his ob- 
jections, I ſhall filence all the ordinary herd 
of writers, and opponents againſt the uni- 
verſality of Inoculation. 

_ « Txoven the loſs under Inoculation is 
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very. inconſiderable, almoſt the whole of thoſe 


that are Inoculated recovering, yet by 


ſpreading the diſeaſe, a greater proportion 


take it in the natural way: more lives are 


now loſt in London than before Inoculation 


commenced, and the community at large ſuſ- 
tains a greater loſs: the practice therefore 


is more detrimental than beneficial to ſoci- 


ety. In the laſt four years preceding 
1776, the London Bills from Small- pox 
aroſe at a medium to two thouſand, five 
hundred and forty four: this increaſe is 
truly alarming. The diſeaſe by general 
Inoculation throughout London, ſpreads 


by viſitors, ſtrangers, ſervants, waſher- 


women, doctors and Inoculators; by 
means of Hackney Coaches, in which the 
E 4 ſick 
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* fick ate ſent out to take the air, or by 
*< ſound perſons approaching them in the 
«| ſtreets. | | 

Tux poor in London are miſerably 
*© lodged; their habitations are in cloſe alleys, 
*© courts, Tanes, and old dirty houſes: they 
*© are often in want of neceſſaries, even of 
* bedding, The Fathers and Mothers are 
50 2 conſtantly in laborious occupa- 
tions abroad, and cannot attend the Ino- 
« culated fick; ; ſhould they neglect their oc- 
*© cupations,. food and neceſſaries would be 
*« deficient, and the medicines and diet or- 
te dered by the phyſicians would not be re- 
*.gularly complied with, The air in 
< their houſes is 1mpure: they have neither 
ce areas, gardens; nor carriages for the 
** convenience of ventilation, and taking 
6c freſh air. 

„ SAILokxSs and ſea-faring people, many 
te * whoſe lodgings are miſerable in the little 
t houſes: bordering on the river, would be 
* liable to catch the diſtemper, and either to 
«| fall fick there without friends or aſſiſtants, 
5 or perhaps being infected on ſhore, to car- 
« ry it to ſea in their contaminated cloaths, 
750 * afterwards falling ſick without care or 


50 c attendance, 
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« reign climates. 

« Coux TR people coming to — 
markets, viſits, or pleaſure, would all be 
ſubject to the danger of infection. Perſons 
coming from the ſick to the general (Ino-—- 
culating) Diſpenſary, for medicines or ad- 


vice, by intermixing in the ſtreets, the pub-; 


lic danger from their infected apparel 
would be great and inevitable: the whole 
neighbourhood would be expoſed, and in 
imminent danger, by having the Small- 


pox brought to their doors. The goſſip- 


ing diſpoſition of the poor will ſpread it 
further, and after the ſiek recover ſallying 
forth in their infected cloaths, is certain 
to add to the miſchief. The children who 
are able to run about will intermingle in 


the ſtreets, immediately upon their recove- 
ry, with their play-fellows: the ſucceſs 


therefore derived from general Inoculation 


will be beneficial to a few only, but in- 
volve a great number of others in danger, 

to which they would otherwiſe: be * 
expoſed.” 2 
As a remedy againſt all thoſe i inconvenien-: 
cies and dangers from Inoculating the poor 
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and 4 middling trades people at their own 
houſes, Baron Dimſdale addreſſes himſelf 
eto tlie legiſlature of Great-Britain, and to 
the charitable contributions of the rich 
e and humane, to enlarge the Inoculating 
«| Hoſpital at Pancras, adjoining to the city. 
This Hoſpital at preſent (if T am not miſin- 
formed) makes only one hundred beds, and none 
are admitted under ſeven years of age. 

8 Tur rich (continues Baron Dimſdale) 
*  availing g themſelves by timely Inoculation, 
ſecure their families, but the loſs falls 
* chiefly on the offspring of the inferior 
e trades people, and labouring poor. To en- 
« courage partial Inoculation amongſt them 
© would be only ſpreading the diſeafe amongſt 
« their neighbours, and increafing the evil. 
An Country Towns, large Hoſpitals will 
<- not be required: it will be neceſſary only to 
© obtain the unanimous conſent of all the in- 
«habitants of a town, diſtrict or pariſn to 
ebe Inoculated at one and the ſame time: 
for if ſome only are Inoculated, and others 
C excluded, the diſeaſe will ſpread through 
* the vicinage, and be fatal to many. In 
London and other great cities, ſuch general 

"conſent of thoſe who have not undergone 
bun „Small- 
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« Small-pox, cannot be had to [ſubmit & 
% Inoculation.” This the Baron juſtly con- 

ſiders as an impractible chimera, and never 
to be accompliſned. He adds, that before 
Inſtitutions of this kind (the Inoculating 
Diſpenſary) ſhould be tolerated; the le- 
« giſlature ought firſt to be conſulted ““ 
Tu danger of multiplying and esd 
ing variolous infection by general Inocu- 
. lation, is obviouſly the main pillar and 
prop, upon which Baron Dimſdale builds 
all his arguments and rhetorick. To ob- 
viate this ſuppoſitious danger the gentlemen 
who patronize general Inoculation amongſt 
the poor and laborious orders at their own 
houſes aſſert, „that the inſtances are ex- 
e tremely rare, where the diſeaſe is ſpread 
« from Inoculated perſons ſo as to excite 
Small- pox in the natural way: to prove 
this they appeal to facts and experience; they 
quote a number of eminent Authors, practi- 
cal Inoculators, and other vouchers of repu- 
tation not only in Britain, but in different 
parts of Europe, all of whom expreſsly main- 
tain, ©. that from the Inoculated, few Le any 
« catch the diſeaſe in the natural way.” Mr. 
Holwel's obſeryations in India, where Inocu- 
| lation 
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lation is 1 general, corroborate talk: wang] 
poſition." . 

In — to thoſe dannn Wa Dimſdale, 
from his enen authority, and inſtances which 
fell under his perſonal inſpection, contradicts 
their facts; and affirms, that infection may be 
communicated by Inqculated perſons, and ex- 
cite the natural diſeaſe. The Circaſſians or 
Eaſt Indians would be good evidences to 
this point of diſpute. The gentlemen, fur- 
ther ſay, and are confirmed by the teſtimo- 
mes. of all experienced Authors, that a 
certain diſpoſition of the air (not well un- 
40 derſtood) is neceſſary to give the contagion 
ec of, Small-pox activity, and to propagate / 

t infection in the natural way. They ſay 
too, that from an Inoculating Hoſpital, 
6 the remedy propoſed by Baron Dimſdale, 
S children under ſeven years of age can 
«, deriye no advantage; and that in large 
«. Hoſpitals the air is rather more impure 
t than in the meaneſt private houſes.” ? 

TRERE never was in my opinion ſince 
tke origin of phyſic, a medical controverſy 
agitated of more conſequence to mankind. 
It is not only a medical, but alſo a political, 

Noi: entitled 
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entitled to the moſt ſerious attention of the 
legiſlature, and of the diſoerning public. 
Intellectual wars without number have been 
waged in Literature, Philoſophy, Medicine 
and Metaphyſics, from which few, except 
perhaps Bookſellers, have derived any active 
benefit. The preſent ſubject is not a mat- 
ter of indifferent ſpeculation: abundant evi- 
dence has been laid before the reader of the 
immenſe carnage made by natural Small- 
pox, and of the inconſiderable number loſt 
by Inoculation; but if Baron Dimſdale's ar- 
guments are well founded, the advantages of 
this glorious diſcovery will be limited to a 
very ſmall remnant indeed of the commu- 
nity: nay, the Baron leaves it extremely 
_ doubtful and problematical, whether the 
univerſal advantages reſulting from Inocula- 
tion, are not more than counterbalanced by 
its diſadvantages —againſt its utility in cities 
his arguments (for I do not mean to inſult 
him by appealing to his daily practice) are 
peremptory and decided. 

I sHALL endeavour to anſwer all Baron 
Dimſdale's objections one by one; in doing 
which, I truſt to prove, beyond contradicti- 
on, that his ideas of this ſubject are capri- 

cious, 
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ious, ſuperficial and ſhort-ſighted,” and that 
his favourite project (an Inoculating hoſpital) 
is crude and exceedingly faulty. All great 
cities in Europe are deeply intereſted in the de- 
tiſion of the utility, or injury from general In- 
oculation; the arguments which apply to Lon- 
don are equally valid in every metropolis and 
in leſſer towns. I proceed therefore to this 
ſolemn trial, upon which the reader 1 Is to ſit 
in judgment.” 
Tuo the loſs (fays Baron Dimſdale) 
e under Inoculation is very inconſiderable, 
« almoſt the whole of thoſe that are Inocu- 
te lated recovering; yet by ſpreading the 
e diſeaſe a greater proportion take it in the 
« natural way, more lives are now loft in Lon- 
% don than before Tnoculation commenced, and 
the community at large ſuſtains a greater 
e loſs; the practice therefore is more detri- 
e mental than beneficial to ſociety.” | 
Sve were the terrors held out to diſſuade 
every nation from encouraging Inoculation 
amongſt them, upon its firſt introduction 
from Turkey. If the argument is good for 
any thing, it muſt militate in every caſe a- 
gainſt Inoculation in private houſes, partieu- 


nk fe in London and other cities, and even in 
0 ; ; the 
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the country, whether rich, gentry, or pbor; 
becauſe, according to Baron Dimſdale, the 
infection is in that way ſpread, and the pub- 
lic loſs is greater. Why therefore it may be 
aſked, does Baron Dimſdale labour all in his 
power to increaſe the diſperſion of variolous 
infection, and to injure the community at 
large, by Inoculating all rich perſons in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, who employ him? Do 
not his actions flatly contradict his oſtenſible 
cares for the public ſafety? I am hurt at be- 
ing under the neceſſity of deſcending from 
the dignity of my fubject, and bringing home 
an argument rather perſonal; but the reader 
will perceive it is entangled in the diſpute, 


it is extorted from me and inevitable. When 


Baron Dimſdale ſtood forth the medical Go- 
liath againſt Inoculation in London, he ſhould 
have foreſeen that men would be confounded 
with ſuch glaring inconſiſteney upon being 
told, that few' phyſicians Inoculated ſo many 
at private houſes in this city, and its neigh- 
bourhood; as himſelf. 
I the laſt four years * 1996, | 
<« the London Bills from Small-pox aroſe at a 
medium to two thouſand, five hundred and 


8 this increaſe is truly alarming.” 
BARON | 
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Bano Dimſdale lays this increaſe at the 
door of general Inoculation diſſeminating 
variolous infection. As an effectual anſwer 
to this aſperſion, I refer the reader to the 
London Bills of mortality four years imme- 
diately preceding 1720. In 1715, Inocula- 
tion had been mentioned in a letter to the 
Royal Society; but for ſeveral years after, no 
perſons ſubmitted to the practice in London, 
nor in England. Now the deaths by Small- 
pox in theſe four years amount to eleven 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and forty-one, or 
nearly to three thouſand annually, before 
Inoculation commenced. Go ſtill further 
back into the Bills, and before Inoculation 
was heard-'of in England; in ſome years 
-Small-pox deaths ſwell to two, and even to 
three thouſand: in 1710, they amount to 
three thouſand, one hundred and thirty- eight, 
1686, to two thouſand, four hundred and 
ninety-ſix; 1681, to two thouſand, nine hun- 
dred and eighty-two; 1674, to two thouſand, 
five hundred and ſeven. In 1721, ſo cau- 
tious and fearful were they of Inoculation in 
London, that in that year experiment was 
made of its effects upon ſix condemned ma- 
lefactors in Newgate, who * that means re- 
deemed 
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deemed their lives. From 1722 to 1727, 
Dr. Jurin could collect but ſeven hundred and 
ſixiy- four perſons Inoculated in all that in- 
terval, including London and other parts of 
England; yet notwithſtanding in twelve 
years only, from 1715 to 1728, Small- pox 
deaths in London amount to twenty-ſeven 
thouſand, three hundred and ſixty- ſeven; 
or nearly to two thouſand three hundred 
annually. Theſe facts ſurely are ſufficient 
to exonerate Inoculation from adding to va- 
riolous mortality in the metropolis. 
Fous years beſides is too ſhort a period to 
pays ſubſtantial concluſions upon: there is 
an ebb and flow in natural Small-pox as in 
all other diſeaſes, eſpecially of the febrile 
elaſs, thoſe left behind in former years are of- 
ten in the ſucceeding ſwept away. , Epide- 
mieal and particularly contagious. diſcaſes, 
cannot be expected to keep upon an annual 
equality: In ſome years of the Lendon Bulls 
the burials have been double the births; here 
is more real reaſon for alarm: nor does Small- 
pox keep pace with the general mortality: in 
1741, the annual burials of the metropolis 
were thirty-two toni, one hundred and 
25 2064 adrugat;e Doral 30% al” 


„„ 
ſixty-nine, and in this number Small- pox 
but one thouſand, nine hundred and ſeventys 
ſeven. In many 6ther diſeaſes, both acute 
and chronic, the mortality of each varies in 
ſome degree annually: it cannot be expecteũ 
to be quite ſo regular as the motions: of time, 
or the revolutions of the planets, 
Lonxpoꝝ inhabitants fluctuate, which may 
occaſion ſome difference: beſides, in tlie laſt 
twenty years the total annual mortality has 
conſiderably decreaſed, and this is one reaſon 
why Small-pox appear in the four years pick- 
ed out by Baron Dimſdale comparatively 
greater than formerly, amounting, as he ſays, 
to one eighth of the deaths. From 1720 to 
1759, the proportion of deaths by Small- po 
to all other annual deaths in London, were as 
1 to 11, 12 and 13; and forty years is a bet- 
ter foundation to build upon than four. One 
to 13 and 14 is alſo the nen n ö 
yo mortality in Paris. 

_Acain, when two thouſand, iv hutdred 
er de have died in one year by Small- 
pox in London, it is demonſtrable that the 
greateſt number of the fick muſt-have been 
ſeizedl with the naturul Infection; for out of 

ane * lion Inoculated, rating the blanks at 
one 


[ 6 ] 

one of five hundred, agreeable to the modern 
and broadeſt calculation, ſo many deaths 
would not have happened. Now attend to 
the deduction from this plain propoſition: 
The annual deaths by Small- pox in London 
being two thouſand, five hundred and forty- 
four, and one out of ſix dying of the natu⸗ 
ral diſeaſe, which is the uſual average in Bri> 
tain; in this caſe fifteen thouſand, two hun 

dred and ſixty- four, or near to that amount, 
underwent the diſtemper each year, in the 
natural way in this metropolis. This is 
nearly equal to the annual births in the ſame 
regiſter. How many more were Inoculated, 
I cannot pretend to alledge. Such a mul- 
titude of vatiolous ſick could not poſſibly be 
confined to the new annual recruits from the 
grants are advanced near the age of puberty, 
or have paſſed that period, we may infer, 
that numbers of them have already eſcaped 
through the perils of Small- pox. There- 
fore, where fifteen thouſand, or even twelve 
thouſand have in one year been infected wit 
natural Small- pox, without adding thè In- 
oculated; is there not a copious magazine 
of oontagion in London to ſpread the diſ- 
A E 2 eaſe? 


[6] 
_ Eaſe? During one hundred and fifty years 
that is ſince the diſeaſes were firſt marked in 
the Bills, London has never been one year 
free from variolous infection. Baron Dimſ- 
dale, in his anxious ſolicitude and alarming ap- 
prehenſions leaſt the poor Inoculated at their 
own houſes ſhould diſperſe the infection, 
ſeems entirely to overlook thoſe fifteen thou- 
ſand perſons labouring annually under natu- 
ral Small- pox; their families, friends, and 
viſitors probably amount to treble or quad - 
ruple this number: here is a large army to 
propagate variolous infection, and which 
cannot be ſmuggled into a narrow corner, or 
— up in a few ſtreets, 

Baron Pimſdale ſpeaks of b enn in 
London, as if the infection was either im- 
priſoned in the variolous Hoſpital; or as if 
he carried the whole poiſon in his waiſt» 
coat pocket, encloſed in a ſmali box or vial, 
and enveloped in a little cotton or thread 
for the uſe of private Inoculation amongſt 
eertain ranks of the inhabitants: cannot the 
contagion find any exit from the houſe of a 
rich man amongſt the reſt of the community? 
Or will any rational perſon conſider variolous 
* in tlüs city in the ſame Jight a5 an 

Egyp- 


19 1 
Egyptian plague juſt landed, and confined to 
a ſingle bale of goods? In fact the numbers 
quired to be Inoculated in London, would 
not conſiderably exceed thoſe who nom un- 
dergo the diſeaſe in the natural way; and 
when we reflect upon the ſmall proportion 
of puſtules in the Inoculated compared with 
the natural diſeaſe, fo far from vanolous 
infection being multiplied in abſolute and 
groſs quantity by general Inoculation, it 
would be greatly diminiſhed. 8 
Crkraixxx there is every year in Lone | 
don, abundant variolous infection to diffuſe 
the diſeaſe over the univerſe, provided the 
communication was open, and the inter- 
courſe general: the enemy is in every corner 
of the city, and leaves behind melancholy 
marks of his viſits ; at leaſt no obſtacle pre- 
"ok the infection from being daily ſcatter- 
ed through the metropolis amongſt ſound 
perſons, by all the luxuriant train of carriers 
expatiated upon, and painted with ſuch ſtrong 
poetical colouring by Baron Dimſdale: by 
** viſitors, ſtrangers, doctors, inoculators, ſer- 
e vants, waſher- women, by ſervants in the 
« ſtreets in ſearch of doctors or medicines, or 
ſe © employed i in other neceſſary avocations, by 
F q $6 hack * 
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[ 56 } 
„ hackney coaches in which" children take 
te the air, by children on their recovery mix- 


* ing with their play-fellows,” &c, The 
danger in this caſe is much greater to the 


blie, from the inſection of natural Small- 
25 * being diſperſed, * if it had been 
ane from Inoculated. 

„TRE poor in London are miſerably 
e jodged; their habitations are in cloſe al- 
* Jeys, courts, lanes, and in old dirty houſes; 


« they are often in want of neceſſaries, even 


« 'of beddin g; the father and mother are 


& employed conſtantly in laborious occupa- 


« tions abroad, and cannot attend the ſick: 
6 * ſhould they neglect their occupations, food 
© and. neceſſaries would be deficient.” 
. To this I reply, that few in London of 
thiaborious claſſes are fo poor as to be to- 
tally deſtitute of che neceffaries of life and 
bedding. I mean, that a very ſmall number 
die in the year, immediately at leaſt, from that 


| cauſe. In my fourth table of the London 


Bills during fifteen years, the number ſtarved 
amount only to 53, and in the fifth table, 


an equal period, to 57. 


By this obſervation, I have no intention to 


inſinuate that the laborious poor hive ſo com- 


* | fortably 


1 
fortably as ſhould be wiſhed. It would 5 


me ſincere pleaſure, if every man in England 


could fit down daily to roaſt beef and a tan- 

kard of ale, but my wiſhes are of no conſe- 
quence. Luxury and neceſſaries likewiſe in 
different ranks of life have very different ſig · 
nifications; nor do the ſick of young chil- 


dren, ſuch as thoſe propoſed to be Inocu- 
lated, require any expenſive food; their diet 


in fevers, and in health, is ſimple and not 
4 191 

THz parents cannot both be employed 
abroad in labour, if they have any young 
children; the mother muſt remain at home 
to nurſe, and to cook victuals: neither is it 
probable that they would be deſtitute of ne- 
ceſſaries and food, though once in a child's 
life-time the mother gives it conſtant attend- 
ance during the illneſs of Small- pox. After 


one week, or at moſt a fortnight, all danger 
from Inoculated Small- pox will be over, If 


the Baron's argument was of any real force, 


* poor women, and middling trades people's 


wives, who annually bring forth children, 
and are uſually confined to bed, or at leaſt 


prevented from doing any laborious work for 
three weeks or a month ſhould all be ſtarved, 
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[ 72 
by lying in af their own houſes; it would 
fruſtrate the firſt law of nature, and a prin- 
cipal'intention of ſociety. Beſides, when two 
or three children of a family are Inoculated 
at one time, all danger and expence will he 
over in two or three weeks; but in the natu- 
ral Small-pox the family generally fall ill al- 
ternately, and if numerous, linger. ſome 
months in affliction: here the apprehenſions 
of ſtarving are much more ſerious and better 
founded. ; 
% Mepicines and diet ordered by the 
„ phyſicians would not be regularly com- 
2 plicd with: the air in their houſes is im- 
2 pure: they have neither areas, gardens, 
tenor carriages for the convenience of ven- 
* tilation, and taking the air.” 
Vexry few of the poor can afford to con- 
ſult phyſician: s, thoſe only excepted, whom 
public Diſpenſaries, or private humanity may 
ſend to their aid. A phyſician's fees, unleſs 
they attended as Dr. Sims and Watkinſon 
generouſly propoſe, gratis, would make a 
compleat famine in a poor man's houſe for 
ſeveral months. Great delicacies, and a heap 
of medicines are very ſeldom neceſſary in In- 


ki 


t 
_ oculated' Small-pox. In Circaſſia the wo- 
men are the phyſicians and Inoculators. 
Wirn reſpect alſo to the impurity of the 
air in their houſes, and their being deſtitute 
of gardens and open areas, ſo are ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals in this city; and I apprehend, that the 
poor in ſickneſs would prefer their own hum- 
ble cabins, or as the Baron is pleaſed to 
term them, dirty houſes, unleſs the diſeaſe 
ſhould happen to be lingering and protracted 
to a greatlength of time, or in ſudden accidents 
which require expert ſurgical aſſiſtance , The 
modern public Diſpenſaries which humane- 
ly ſupply the poor with medicines and ad- 
vice, and when neceſſary, attendance at their 
on habitations,. are much more cordially 
reſorted to, than large hoſpitals; Poor per- 
ſons may not poſſeſs the means of purchaſing 
all the neceſſaries and delicacies ſuited to their 
weak and fick appetites, yet they will be 
more contented to remain in their domeſtic 
cells with their familes and friends, than to 
be placed under the care of old callous 
nurſes, expoſed in the open wards of an 
| hoſpital, diſguſted often with offenſive ſights, 
perhaps loathſome diſeaſes, diſturbed by the 
groans of twenty other ſick in the ſame a- 
| partment, | 


(74 ] 
partment, their minds too frequently alarm- 
ed, dejected, and ſhocked at the gloomy 
ſpectacles and horrid aſſaſſinations of death. 
If Inoculation is to be with-held in Lon- 
don from the poor until they get © gar- 
2 dens, and areas to their houſes, and coaches 
* to take the air,” they may wait to the day 
of judgment, for the completion of this 
extraordinary metamorphoſis. = 
Cus ron has powerful effects both in air, 
food, and manner of life, when perſons are 
advanced a ſhort way in years. At all events, 
bad impure air will be more hurtful in natu- 
ral and malignant Small-pox, than in the 
mild artificial diſeaſe. The impurity of Lon- 
don air is alſo equally ſtrong through infan- 
cy; particularly until children reach ſeven 
years of age. Some thouſands before this 
period are annually poiſoned by the London 
atmoſphere, who would have ſurvived; had 
they been nurſed in the country with equal 
tenderneſs and attention. London children 
after arriving at that ſtage, are tolerably ſea- 
ſoned and habituated to their native element. 
This is obvious by conſulting all the-tables 
of comparative mortality” at different ages, 


in the ſecond chapter of this work. 
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 :267$z1Lors and ſea- faring people; many of 
« whoſe lodgings are miſerable; in the little 
houſes bordering on the river, would be 
(liable to catch the diſtemper, and either to 
fall fick there without friends or aſſiſtants, 
f perhaps being infected on ſhore, to 
« carry it to fa in their contaminated 
clboaths; and afterwards falling ſick with- 
cout care or attendance, might read _ 
« diſeaſe in foreign climates.” 

Sans are not the pooreſt claſs of peo. 
n ; their owners and captains will always 
de ready to ſupply them with money in this 
ſhort fickneſs, ind to provide them with 
nurſes and medical advice: beſ des their lodg- 
ings on the ſide 'of the river would have one 
excellent advantage in being airy, and con- 
ſtantly ventilated by the tide. As to the 
falling ſick afterwards at ſea, the danger is 
rather Imaginary; I know of no inſtance, 
land 1 have read not a little upon that ſub- 
ject) ſince the introduction of Inoculation 
into this country, where either a Britiſh 
army, or grand fleet, ſuffered any conſiderable 
mortality by Small-pox, though that diſeaſe 
has broke out in a a virulent degree, amongſt 
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a ſmall number in men and on board 
We of war. 20 

- PRINGLE, Lind, and Ao led tand- 
ard medical authors upon army and navy 
| diſeaſes, never mention Small-pox as one of 
the principal epidemic cauſes of mortality; 
and we may preſume, 1t could not have been 
kept a profound ſecret from gentlemen, of 
their knowledge and penetration. Lind gives 
a catalogue of ' diſeaſes, (not deaths) in the 


R naval hoſpital at Portſmouth, during two 


years: out of five thouſand, ſeven hundred 
and forty-· three ſick ſeamen, only fifty: three 
are ſet down as infected with Small- pox. 
To ſome of the North American troops, in 

which country great prejudices ſtill prevail 
againſt Inoculation, and until lately the con- 
tagion was guarded againſt as a plague; this 
diſeaſe has during war, proved more fatal. 
It is another extraordinary argument to ex- 
preſs ſuch fears about ſailors carrying the diſ- f 
_ eaſe to foreign climates: what kingdom or cli- 
mate is free from variolous contagion? The 
Baron is under great anxiety, leſt a ſailor, or 
a merchant veſſel ſhould tranſport, and ſpread 
the diſeaſe in foreign climates; but in Lon- 
don, where twelve or r fifteen thouſand have 


| annu- 


. 

annually been 3 the natural infection, he 
talks of the public danger as great and ine- 
vitable, ſnould the laborious and induſtrious 
claſs be Inoculated at their own houſes. 
-:- 4;-GCoUuNTRY' people coming to town for 
markets, viſits, | or pleafure, would all be 
*« ſubject to the ſame danger: perſons com- 
ing from the ſick to the general Diſpen- 
2 ſary for medicines or advice, by intermix- 
<« ing in the- ſtreets, the publie danger from 
«their infected apparel would be great and 
inevitable: the whole neighbourhood would 
be expoſed. and in imminent danger by 
having the diſeaſe brought to their doors.” 

 CounTRy people coming to London will 
undoubtedly be more expoſed to contagion; 
but even in country villages, I imagine that 
very few are grown up to the age of twenty, 
who either have not had the Small- pox, or 
have not been ſeveral times expoſed within 
the ſphere of variolous effluvia: but if Ino- 
culation was univerſal in the early parts of 
life, all danger of ſpreading the diſeaſe to 
this deſcription of perſons, and to every other 
denomination arrived at maturity, would 
ſubſide: it is becauſe Inoculation 18 yet par- 
tial, that the public ſafety is in danger. 
4 Ir 


3 

- Ip there is any meaning in Baron Dimſ⸗ 
dale's terrible apprehenſions, that the pub 
lic danger would be great and inevitable; Ge: 
it implies that by general Invculation:atpri- 
vate houſes; London would be in imminent 
danger of being ravaged and depopulated 
as by a true peſtilence, in which one, ſome- 
times two thouſand have periſnied in a ſingle 
day, or in a week: the interpretation may admit 
of a milder conſtruction, but yet ſomething 
analogous, and poffibly inferior in virulence. 
This alarm I believe is advanced without 
mature conſideration. I build my opinion 


upon the two following ſolid reaſons: Small- 


pox in the couùrſe of the laſt hundred years, has 
deſtroyed at a medium in London, about two 
thouſand annually; conſequently at leaſt ſix 
times two or twelve thouſand (or probably 


more) were every year afflicted with the na- 


tural diſeaſe, and a ſmall number compara- 
twely: remained behind untouched 5: many 
of the new-- ſettlers: muſt alſo have-paſſed 
over this danger before! their arrival in the 
capital: my ſecond reaſon is, that in the 
which timer Hondon has never been one er 
* front Small- pox, the annual deaths 
p 21 by 


[( 

by this diſeaſe have not amounted to four 
thouſand, although during ſixty years of this 
time Inoculation has been known, -). 
- Mx. Condamine and other writers remark, 
that at Rome, in the year 1754, à highly 
mortal and malignant Small- pox raged, and 
that four thouſand died of the diſeaſe: 1 
out of z are ſaid to have been the victims 
of this malign infection, and of courſe 
about twelve thouſand underwent the diſ- 
eaſe. The total annual deaths at Rome 
then, and for many years after ſtand at five, 
fix, and ſeven thoufand: (Mr. Condamine 
has underrated the burials.) In London, 
though four or five times more populous 
than Rome, the mortality by Small-pox, 
within the Bills, never has reached four thou- 
ſand in one year. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
and alſo in Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay, 
and in a few diſtricts of the northern parts of 
America, Small- pox has tyrannized with the 
virulence of a true plague, becauſe none of 
the inhabitants were ſeaſoned, or had paſſed 
through that difeaſe; but in the Britiſh 
| metropolis, and other great tities of — 
i n. 
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Tux goſſiping diſpoſition of the poor 
will ſpread it further, and after the ſick 


recover, ſallying forth in their infected 


cloaths is certain to add to the miſchief : 
the children who are able to run about 


bs will intermix in the ſtreets immediately 


<© upon their recovery with their play-fellows: 


the ſucceſs therefore derived from general 
Inoculation would be beneficial to a few 


* 


4 only, but involve a great number of others 


*in danger which, they would otherwiſe be 
« leſs expoſed to.” 

Dx. Watkinſon and Dr. Sims, I appre- 
hend, intended that general Inoculation in 
London ſhould take place a ſhort time be- 
fore children begin to cut teeth, provid- 
ed they are healthy and ſtrong; or imme- 
diately after cutting the firſt ſett, between 
two, and at the utmoſt four years of age; or 
even during the interval of teething, if not 


attended with any extraordinary pain or in 
diſpoſition of the child. The younger claſs 


of theſe perſons will not be liable to ſpread 
the diſeaſe in London ſtreets amonglt their 


Play-fellows. Children carried to the, Diſ- 


penſary to be Inoculated, could not poſſibly 
convey the diſtemper to others in the ſtreets, 


42 8 Ly nor 


A 

nor until after the eruption, which will be 
from nine to eleven or twelve days after the 
infection is engrafted: beſides, children re- 
covering from the natural Small-pox; ſally 
forth, and intermix with their play-fellows, 
and diſperſe the infection in all degrees 
of virulence: there is no law that I know 
for their being impriſoned during forty days 
after their recovery, as is frequently done in 
caſes of plague. That general Inocula- 
<* tion ſhould be beneficial to a few only, and 
involve a great number of others in dan- 
e ver, to which they would otherwiſe be leſs 
ce expoſed, is to me a paradox.” What elaſs 
or proportion of the inhabitants of a king- 
dom would be involved in danger, if Inocu- 
lation was general in the early parts of life? 
Where we are conſtantly enveloped in va- 
riolous contagion, ſuch arguments are futile 
and abſurd. In great cities no perſons ean 
reaſonably flatter themſelves with hopes of 
eſcaping the diſeaſe: the voracious foe inceſ- 
fantly keeps poſſeſſion, and ſooner or later 
1s fure to prowl through every n lane 
and alley. 

BARON Dimſdale next © addreſſes kim. 
ka ſelf to the legiſlature, and to the affluent 
a G «c and, 
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c and charitable to enlarge the Inoculat- 
* ing Hoſpital.” This is the public and 
only Aſylum which he aſſigns to the poor 
and middling trades-people to ſecure them 
from the deplorable deſolation made by Small- 
pox. Paris has great reaſon. to curſe its e- 
-normous hoſpital, the Hotel Dieu, that ſe- 
minary of corruption and diſeaſe. Another 
unanſwerable objection to a variolous hoſ- 
pital is, that under ſeven years of age no 
children. are admitted, before which period 
Small-pox will have made its-principal de- 
predations amongſt the ' native progeny. of 
London. Should infants. at the breaſt, or 
under three years old be admitted, the mo- 

thers or nurſes muſt alſo be taken in; the 
young families at home would be then de- 
ſerted during three weeks or a month, and 
the expences of the hoſpital multiplied. 
Very few mothers of the laborious inhabi- 
tants and middling trades-people, would 
conſent to entruſt their young children to the 
care of ſtrange nurſes, at leaſt without be- 
ing permitted to viſit them in ſickneſs, and 
by this means the diſeaſe might be conveyed 
in their infected apparel to paſſengers in the 
3 — to · goſſiping e, &c. nor 
would 
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would one fourth of this induſtrious de- 
ſcription, ſubmit to have their young off- 
ſpring crowded into an Inoculating Hoſpi- 
tal, to be buried in a hot bed of variolous 
infection and diſeaſed exhalations. 
* LARGE hoſpitals will not be required in 
* country towns: it will be neceſſary only to 
te obtain the unanimous conſent of all the 
“inhabitants of a town, pariſh; or diftrift; 
t© to be Inoculated at one and the ſame time; 
tc for if ſome only are Inoculated, and others 
te excluded, the diſeaſe will ſpread througli 
* the vicinage, and be fatal to many? 
Tuis only ſeems to ſignify, that it is an ex. 
tremely eaſy matter in country towns, or 
large diſtricts of open country, to obtain the 
unanimous conſent of all the inhabitants to 
be Inoculated at one and the ſame point of 
time. A conſiderable number poſſibly would 
permit the infection to be conveyed to their 
children; many grown up perſons who had 
hitherto eſcaped, would fly away; others 
from various ſcruples and prejudices would 
tefuſe their aſſent; and for my own part, ſo 
far from thinking the propoſal would readily 
arid unanimouſly, without many veto's,” be 
complied with at- one and the fame. time, 
2 * G 2 | that 
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that I ſhould expect with as much facility, by 
turning a preaching miſſionary, to convert the 
nation to one religion. Baron Dimſdale 
boaſts of his having in this way ſucceſsfully 
Inoculated two towns in the neighbourhood = 
of London, Hertford and Ware; but this is 
a reproach to his own pretended humanity, 
and a flat contradiction to his ſyſtem: for 
what could prevent the infection from being 
ſpread amongſt the adjacent villages, and to 

be diſperſed by the numerous daily paſſen- 

gers, ſtage coaches and travellers through 
London, and through every n town of 


England. 

„Tux wealthy and rich availing them- 
= ſelves of ' timely Inoculation ſecure their fa- 
„ milies; but the loſs falls chiefly on the 
offspring of inferior trades-people, and 
et the dabouring poor: to encourage par- 
ct tial Inoculation amongſt them, would be 
„ only l the diſeaſe and e 
cc. the evil. ow” 10 

Is che name of common ſenſe and be. 
manity, why are not the poor to ſecure. their 
families ly timely Inoculation equally with the 
rich? why is Baron Dimſdale fo active in In- 
oculating the latter in 8 in rendering 
28415 $ % - Inocu- 
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Inoculation partial and ſpreading the evil. 
Are there no © goſlipers, viſitors, doctors 
and attendants to diſperſe the infection 
from the houſes of rich perſons?” Par- 
tial Inoculation the Baron exclaims is raſh, 
inconſiderate; it endangers the public ſafety. 
Good God, that men can be fo blind 
and partial to their own actions, and that 
they can ſuffer either a bigotted attachment 
to a preconceived hypotheſis, ſelfiſh intereſt, 
or ſtubborn pride, ſo groſsly to diſtort their 
judgment. If the Baron is ſerious in con- 
ſidering partial Inoculation as injurious to 
the community, it is highly criminal in 
him to be one of the moſt active inſtruments 
in their deſtruction. In a matter of ſo great 
moment, in which the deareſt concerns of 
mankind are. linked, I feel myſelf warmed 
and provoked to ſtigmatize ſuch double deal- 
ing with exemplawry reprehenſion. 

Wulst the opulent claſſes in London are. 
permitted to practiſe Inoculation, others will 
imitate them. It is natural for every pa- 
rent, rich or poor, it is their duty to aim 
at preſerving the lives, and even the beauty 
of their children. I can ſee no reaſon. Why 


poor perſons or middling trades people ſnould 
G 3 hazard 
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hazard the lives of a young family, becauſe 
their neighhour has ſcruples againſt Inocula- 
tion, and obſtinately perſiſts to reject that 
certain means of ſecurity. So long as Ino- 
culation is confined to a few, ſo muſt its 
benefits: we mean it to be univerſal. The 
Baron in the cloſe of this laſt paragraph, 
where he raves againſt partial Inoculation, is 
inconſiſtent with himfelf, and without be- 
ing ſenſible of the contradiction, is evident- 
5 pleading the cauſe of general Inoculation. 
WæuxXX the inhabitants of country towns 
are all Inoculated at one and the ſame time, 
unqueſtionably the neighbourhood and tra- 
vellers will be leſs expoſed to danger, and the 
diſeaſe may not return back again to that vi- 
cinage until ſeveral years have elapſed; but 
in London, we are never without an immenſe 
magazine of poiſon from natural and Inocu- 
lated Small-Pox; a very ſmall ſpark of which 
is ſufficient to kindle up the diſeaſe, and to 
multiply itſelf in a favourable diſpoſition of the 
air. The caſe mentioned by Baron Dimſdale, 
but copied from Dr. Mead, is one of many 
other proofs to this effect, and is as follows. 
+ * In 1718, two or three children had 
72 caughe the infoſtign « of 8mall-pox 1 in the 
1 "I We Eaſt- 
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« Eaſt-Indies, and on the voyage were taken 
ill: the diſeaſe was violent: the linen 
« which they wore in ſickneſs was put into 
* a box unwaſhed, and landed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it was ſent on 
e ſhore to be waſhed by the natives. On 


«© opening the box, the infection was com- 
© municated; Small-pox broke out, ſpread- 
« ing into the country, and carried off vaſt 
© numbers of the inhabitants, lo that the 
country was almoſt depopula 

IT was mentioned in a former git of this 
work, that a ſingle negro ſlave firſt carried 
variolous infection amongſt the Mexicans, 
who had until then been ſtrangers to the 
diſeaſe, and by which incredible multitudes 
of the inhabitants were exterminated. In 
India, I ſaid, upon Mr. Holwell's authority, 
that the matter of Inoculation has been. pre- 
ſerved ſeven years entangled in cotton, and 
cloſe ſtopped up from the external air; after 


that interval of time it will convey the in- 


fection by the artificial mode. The maxim 
of Celſus, that medicine is a circle, often 
ſtrikes me very forcibly. To take a compre- 
henſive ſurvey of this particular part of the 


ſubject, we-ſhould examine the nature of 


G 4 diffe- 
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different ſpecific contagions, of peſtilential and 
Jail infection, and of variolous poiſon, the 


length of time they can be preſerved in wool- 


len or porous materials, and the remote diſ- 


tance to which they have ſometimes in this 
way been tranſported. 
Tak what precautions we can in Lon- 


don to prevent communication of variolous 
contagion, it will be impoſſible and nugato- 


ry, where there is ſuch a conſtant ſtock of 


infection; where twelve or fifteen thouſand 
are annually ill of natural Small-pox, which 
has been the caſe one hundred years without. 
interruption : add to them their families, 
friends and viſitors, amounting in all to tre- 
ble or quadruple the number of ſick, and to 
whoſe clothes or perſons infection may ad- 
here, what fears ſhould London inhabitants 
have of general Inoculation ? To prevent 
variolous contagion in Dr. Dimſdale's theo- 
retical plan from being tranſported through 
London, the inhabitants ſhould have their 
doors barricadoed, old clothes men, retail- 
ers of rags, and thoſe who hawk about old 
woollen apparel through the ſtreets, ſhould 
all be hanged, or ſent to the gallies; Inocu- 
lators and doctors ſhould ſuffer the ſame pu- 
| niſnment, 
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niſhment, or be avoided as a peſtilence, and, 
like Cain, ſome diſtinguiſhing mark ſhould 
be ſet upon them; ſtage coaches and poſt- 
chaiſes filled with paſſengers that go out and 
return every day, from all the parts of the 
kingdom, ſhould be put a ſtop to, none ſhould 
enter, nor go out of town without certifi- 
cates of health; goods and merchandize 
ſhould all be ſubjected to inſpecting officers, 
and detained, and guards ſhould be poſted at 
every avenue. This would be treating Small- 
pox ſomewhat ſimilar to the plague, but it 
would eſtabliſh a medical tyranny more ri- 
gorous and horrible than the religious inqui- 
ſition of Spain; every office of ſociety would 
meet with intolerable interruption, the Lon- 
don inhabitants would drag through a mi- 
ſerable life of ſlavery, under everlaſting ter- 
ror and quarantine. At preſent ten thou- 
ſand avenues are daily left open to the mer- 
cileſs invader, and I can ſee no certain ſecu- 
rity or retreat in this city, but to render our- 
ſelves invulnerable by early, and rer 


Inoculation. 
« BEFORE inſtitutions of this Ein (che 


. Inoculating Diſpenſary) are tolerated, the 
* kzilnature ought firſt to be conſulted.” 
I moſt 
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I moſt cordially join iſſue with Baron 


Dimſdale, in implorin g the attention of the 


legiſlature to the ſubject of Inoculation. It 


is not many years ago, ſince a contagious diſ- 


order amongſt the horned cattle was recom- 


mended from the throne, as a ſubject ſuffici- 


ently ; important for their immediate delibe- 
ration ; nor do I introduce this compariſon 
in a ludicrous light: but every man not deaf 
and callous to reaſon and feeling, muſt view 
the ruinous devaſtation by Small-pox amongſt 
his fellow-creatures, as infinitely more ter- 
rible in its conſequences. The. publick 
at large, and the great national council not- 
withſtanding ſeem hitherto to have dozed 


over Inoculation, and to have looked on at 


the daily carnage made by Small-pox with 

ſtupid inſenſibility and indifference. 
 BaRoN Dimſdale has couched another 

meaning under this invocation to parlia- 


ment: he wiſhes merely to cruſh thoſe who 


would diſtribute the benefits of Inoculation 
to every claſs of the people. But no legiſ- 


lature that is not arbitrary and unjuſt, can 


in this caſe preſume to make one rule for 
themſelves, and another for the poor and 
midding eee at leaſt without a 
. flagrant 
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flagrant encroachment on the rights: n 
kind, they cannot interfere to prevent them 
from Inoculating their children, if it is per- 
mitted to the higher and opulent ranks in 
London. 

I can perceive but three or FN ways, in 
which the legiſlature could poſſibly inter- 
meddle in laying any reſtraint, or enacting 
regulations reſpecting Inoculation. One way 
is, either to prohibit the practice in London 
amongſt the rich and poor, and to tolerate 
it in the country alone, or in Small-pox la- 
Zarettos built for that uſe at ſome diſtance 
from the capital. In this mode, the opulent 
. claſs retiring to their country-houſes, would 
diſperſe infection according to Baron Dimſ- 
dale's ſyſtem over the kingdom, and in what 
inconſiderable degree Small-pox lazarettos 
could ſecure the laborious inhabitants of 
London from danger, I ſhall ſoon demon- 
ſtrate. Another way, in which the legiſla- 
ture might interpoſe their authority 1s, by 
ordaining that general Inoculation in Lon- 
don ſhould only be performed in certain ſea- 
ſons of the year, in imitation of the Bramins 
in India, during two or three months, that 
afterwards all allicted with this diſeaſe, rich 
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and poor, ſhould be removed and immured 
as in caſes of plague, their infected goods 
and apparel waſhed, and purified by fire and 
ſmoak. Baniſhing Inoculation alone from 
the capital, or from the kingdom, would not 
baniſh Small-pox ; we have many centuries 
uninterrupted experience of the contrary. 
The legiſlature might alſo enact a law, to 
oblige ſeparate pariſhes to defray the expences 
of Inoculating the indigent poor at their 
own houſes, and in country towns, and open 
diſtricts it might be practiſed every two or 
three years, or even ſooner, ſhould natural 
Small-pox break out in the neighbourhood. 
Of all theſe different modes, the practice of 
the Bramins, and ſupporting the indigent 
poor during Inoculation, are alone entitled 
to any ſerious conſideration. | 
Having now with patience replied to all 
Baron Dimſdale's objections, I have yet in 


8 reſerve, facts and mathematical proofs, which 
J conceive muſt alone overſet the whole ſu- 


perſtructure of the  Baron's argumentative 
oppoſition, to general Inoculation at the pri- 
vate dwellings of the poor and middling trades- 
people in this city. I deny that an Inoculating 
e ˖s the effectual means to leſſen the; 


has .. publick 
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publick' danger” and mortality in London, 
from natural Small- pox: it is a paltry tem- 


porizing palliative} totally inadequate to the 
magnitude of the evil: or if the Baron will 
indulge me to uſe a Few of his own ſofteſt 
and emphatical phraſes, © it is raſh; and in- 
« cgnfiderate, it would be ' beriefietal to a 
e few only, and involve a great number of 
others in danger.” The reader will be ſo 

indulgent to favour me here with' his parti- 

cular attention. I ſhall take up the matter 
in the moſt favourable point of view for Ba- 
ron Dimſdale. Suppoſe therefore that by the 
bounty of the legiſlature and private contri- 
butions, an Inoculating Hoſpital large, and 
endowed with every neceſſary, is erected in 
this city, that Baron Dimſdale is enthroned 
ſupreme ſuperintendant and dictator, that 
upon his ſingle authority, all the poor and 
middling 'trades-peopte have refrained from 
Inoculating their families until they are five 
years old, when as many as ſurvive ſhall be 
taken into this lazaretto: how many lives 
now from five to twenty years of age, could 
in this way be annually: ſaved to the metro- 
polis? This Baron Dimſdale muft allow to 
be liberal; it is giving in two important ad- 
L ditional 


LS 
ditional years of infancy from five to ſeveii, 
and ſtating the argument as ſtrong as poſſi- 
ble againſt myſelf. Pleaſe to attend to 


the following table of comparative mor- 


tality, at all ages in London during fifteen 


years, by Dr. Short : I could have added 
another, and to the ſame effect, of thirty 


Dx. Short's table from January the 1ſt 
1728 to 1743, a period of 15 years, died by 
the London bills at all ages, taken at an an- 
nual medium, in the ne e 1 


Years of Age Died. 
Under 2 255 9910 
from 2 to 5 — 2411 
— 980 
10-20? 81 
28030 — 2060 
11 1. J0—40 CLODMIEL 2471 e 


{os 1- 
Fux annual medium of deaths in Short's 


bill were much greater than at preſent, | 


amounting in all to upwards of twenty-ſeyen 
thouſand ; out of which number more than 
twelve thouſand. died annually under five 


ſame time, not nineteen hundred, including 
every death and mortal diſeaſe. In this caſe, 


following even Baron Dimſdale's overcharg- 


ed calculation, if one eighth died of Small- 


pox out of nineteen hundred, then in Lon» 
don from five to twenty years of age there 
would die annually, even of the natural 
Small- pox, but about two hundred and forty. 
Even this ſmall decreaſe is overrated, for 
of late years the total annual deaths in Lon- 
don are, (it is not neceſſary to be exact) wie 
ſhall ſay twenty-two thouſand; of which 
number, from five to twenty, about 14 or 1 5 
hundred die: one eighth of 15 hundred de- 
ducted for Small-pox, makes not quite two 
hundred deaths in London, in this long 
interval of life of the natural diſeaſe. One 
erghth I remarked was too large a pro- 
portion for Small-pox ; it was formed up- 
on four years only of the bills, - ſelected 
by Baron Dimſdale; one tenth or twelfth 
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was the average Sus forty years. This 
therefore ſtill detracts from the inconſide- 
Table number of Small:pox deaths in this 
ſtage of life, from'five to twenty. That the 
Inoculating Hoſpital had no effect whatever 


in diminiſhing the proportion of deaths in 


this fifteen years period of Short's bill is evi- 
dent, becauſe that hoſpital was not erected 
until 1746. Another ſubtraction muſt alſo 


be made for ſeveral of the new ſettlers; viſitors 


and ſtrangers, who, under twenty, 1 no ROE 


W! in London of Small- po x- 


I vo not wiſh to ſubſtitute the leaſt con- 
lecture in any part of the above propoſition; 
nor do I venture poſitively to aſſert, that 
Small- pox will bear an exact ratio of one 


eighth or twelfth to all other diſeaſes in the 


fifteen years, from five to twenty: ſure I am, 


that no perſon in his ſenſes will pretend to 


alledge, that all who die in London in this 


interval of life, periſh by Small-pox alone; 


and were we to admit ſuch a ridiculous ſup- 
poſition, their entire numbers are greatly in- 
ferior to various mortality. In fact, with- 
out adding a large portion of Small- pox 
been we cannot warn BE: 1 the * 
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Abele commonly incident to young chil- 
dren, account for the mortality under five 
years of age in London. Perſons born in 
the Metropolis, who have continued from 
birth to #venty, to reſiſt the impreſſions of 
variolous infection, though encircled daily in 
this poiſon, will not in all probability at the 
latter age enter into an Inoculating Hoſpital: 
their numbers as I have already repreſented, 
cannot be very conſiderable. Thoſe more ſtric- 
ken in years, and the aged, who have alſo eſ- 
caped, will truſt as uſual to Providence. 
Nox, fays Baron Dimſdale, ſhould be 
Inoculated in London and other great cities, 
at the private houſes of the poor, laborious 
and middling trades- people; as many of their 
children as have waded through danger ſeven 
years, are to be received into an Inoculating 
Hoſpital: in country towns and open diſ- 
tricts too, all muſt conſent at one and the 
| ſame time to receive the infection, otherwiſe 
| It will be ſpread through the neighbourhood, 
do infinite miſchief, and ſhould not be at- 
© tempted. So that upon the whole, as the 
inhabitants of cities and towns, are in pro- 
portion to thoſe in the country, as one to 
| three and an half, and Inoculation in both 


H clogged 
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dlogged with ſo many difficulties, interdicti- 
ons and impracticabilities, that by Inoculatin 
even country villages, there is imminent 
of ſpreading the diſeaſe, and propagating the 
natural infection in the neighbourhood, that 
at private houſes in cities, it is tolerated only 
do a handful of the rich and affluent; I ap- 
peal to the underſtanding of ſenſible and im- 
partial men, whether Inoculation is not ef- 
fectually reſtricted and fettered from operat- 
ag as a great national benefit or diminution 
of mortality, and whether thouſands are not 
wantonly doomed to deſtruction, and puſhed 
headlong down a precipice? 

DavenanT's eſtimation, rated the halts 
in England and Wales at one million, three 
-hundred thouſand, near the beginning of the 
Preſent century: the cottages then were five 
hundred thouſand: now they are both great- 
ly decreaſed in number. We have probably 
at this time, a more plentiful Proportion of 
rich and opulent inhabitants in this iſland, - 
than any other kingdom of Europe. In 
177%, the houſes that paid for ſeven win- 
_dows, and conſequently the window tax, are 
rated, by Dr. Price, at one fourth of the 
others. Even in this country we muſt ſe 
| 4. that 
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that the laborious and middling trades-peoz 
ple, make up the great hive of the nation, 
All their families in London are to be incar- 
cerated during Inoculation, by Baron Dimſ- 
dale's orders, or to be debarred its advan- 
tages. If poverty in this capital is made a 
mighty objection againſt Inoculation at pri- 
vate houſes, it will be much ſtronger at 
Paris, where one third of the inhabitants die 
annually in their public hoſpitals: it would 
damn not only Inoculation, but alſo propa- 
gation throughout all the lower and labori- 
ous ranks in Scotland and Ireland, numbers 
of whoſe miſerable peaſantry are condemned 
to ſubſiſt during a great part of the year, 
principally upon oatmeal-gruel, or potatoes 
and ſalt. | 

To a ſmall number of indigent perſons 
and their children, exceeding ſeven years of 
age; to a few ſtrangers deſtitute of money 
and friends, who may happen to be ſeized in 
London with the natural Small- pox, a vario- 
lous hoſpital will during their ſickneſs, prove 
a uſeful Aſylum. Of thoſe likewiſe who are 
Inoculated in that receptacle, the blanks and 
prizes will be in the ordinary proportion; 
but as a national ſaving from five, and much 
1 275 | H2 bs” 2 
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leſs from ſeven to twenty years of age, cannot 
amount to above one, or at the utmoſt, two 
hundred annually. What proportion of the 
new annual ſettlers have had the Small-pox, 
and how many are fo poor as to make it 
neceſſary for them to enter into an hoſpital, 
are equally uncertain, If the whole had 
come to London without previouſly under- 
going the Small-pox, it would not for that 


reaſon be incumbent on the London inhabi- - 
tants to neglect the ſafety of their own fa- 


milies, leſt the new ſettlers might catch the 
- diſeaſe from Inoculated infection. 8 

Dx. Price, in his Treatiſe on the Cauſes of 
Depopulation in Cities, thinks, that a great 
number of the new emigrants are cut off by 


the foul air, vices, and debaucheries of Lon- 
don; he ſays nothing of Small-pox. I am 
induced by various conſiderations to believe, 


that whatever ſhare of Small-pox mortality 
takes place in London amongſt perſons turn- 
ed of twenty years of age, is almoſt ſolely 
confined to the new annual ſettlers or re- 
cruits, who are neceſſary to repair the waſte 
of London, and the majority of whom ar- 
rive in the capital from twenty to forty years 


of age. Call this annual ſupply 6000; ima- 


gine 


„„ 
gine that one third of them, or 2000, are 
not ſeaſoned, but that they are aſſailed every 
year by the natural Small-pox; even in this 
caſe the annual decrement, ſtating it at one 
of ſix, will not exceed 320. This allowance 
however, I conceive is too large, and for two 
reaſons: firſt, becauſe a conſiderable number 
of the new recruits, ſervants, apprentices, 
and fo forth, are under twenty years of age, 
and will fall into that ſmall claſs of thoſe 
who die under twenty : ſecondly, becauſe 
not more probably than one fourth inſtead 
of one third of the annual ſettlers, eſpeci- 
ally of thoſe arrived at maturity, are oppug- 
nable by variolous infection. 

Ir London, by births and recruits, is 
ſuppoſed to require an annual ſupply of 
twenty-nine thouſand to repair the annual 
loſs by deaths, and if all thoſe were Inocu- 
lated each year, then according to the old 
calculation of 1 to 100, 290 would be the 
decreaſe by Small- pox; but by the more en- 
larged and modern calculation of 1 to 500, 
out of 29,000 Inoculated, 58 deaths only 
would enſue. Extend this calculation to 
Great-Britain and Ireland; by Davenant's 
eſtimate, the annual births amongſt 9 mil- 
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| lions of inhabitants in theſe two iſlands wilt 


amount to about 300,000: a few thouſands 
more is immaterial for our groſs valuation: 
if all theſe 300,000 were to live to be Ino- 
culated, and 1 out of 500 to die, the na- 
tion, inſtead of 30, ooo Small-pox deaths 
annually, in this and her ſiſter iſland, would 
loſe but 600: and expanding the ſame cal- 
culation to all Europe, the blanks would a- 
mount to about erght thouſand: conſequently 
three hundred and ninety-two thouſand lives 


would be annually preſerved. 


SHouLD Inoculation take place univerſal- 
ly amongſt the inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland in the early parts of life, 
that is under five years of age, and all be- 
yond that ſtage have undergone the diſeaſe 


by the ſame precautions, in this predica- 


ment the infection, however virulent, could 


not extend itſelf in the natural way, but to 
a diminutive number of the community; for 
out of nine millions of inhabitants, thoſe 
under five years of age will not exceed four- 


teen hundred thouſand, and probably not one 
half of theſe are, in one year fit ſubjects for 
the en 
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Upon! the firſt introduction of Inocula- 
tion, phyſicians, divines, and innumerable 
other writers cried out, that the infection 
would be ſpread, and the community ſuffer 
a greater loſs; but after ſixty years experi- 
ence, we ſhould expect thoſe arguments, as 
well as the writers, had all died away, and 
that at this day, the ſame ſtale dregs of ig- 
norance and obſtinacy would not be again: 
retailed. To traduce general Inoculation, 
to increaſe the prejudices of the lower orders, 
and bulk of the community, againſt the 
practice, is, in my idea, neither wiſe, poli- 
tic, nor humane. The general notion of 
all illiterate perſons is a kind of irreſiſtible 
fatality, and they are too apt; in diſeaſes, 
to commit all to God, as the ſtupid Turks 
do the plague, without © taking timely pre- 
e caution, to ſecure their families. Poſſi- 
bly many years muſt yet elapſe, before the 
whole kingdom will be awakened to a juſt 
ſenſe of its intereſt and ſafety; before cuſ- 
tom and prejudice are done away, and igno- 
rance enlightened. To render Inoculation 
an early and univerſal practice, the legi(lature 
and the clergy ſnould add their venerable 
ſanction, influence, and aſſiſtance to the 

H 4 | feeble 
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feeble exhortations, and active humanity of 
medical men. It appears to me the moſt . 
certain, expeditious, and cheap method of 
reinſtating in a few years a number of ſub- 
jects equal to thoſe n in the EA 

unfortunate war. 
Ev Rx life ſaved by this aroftive - is 10 
much ſolid treaſure and ſtrength added to the 
nation, There 1s no diſeaſe where we have 
it ſo much in our power and command to 
leſſen mortality, as in the Small-pox by Ino- 
culation. It is a bridge, furniſhed by Pro- 
vidence, to paſs over a yawning gulph, a 
raging whirlpool, in which millions of the 
human ſpecies have been - wrecked. Baron 
Dimſdale is ſhocked, and his choler rouſed, 
at the propoſal of permitting liberty to tra- 
vellers of every rank and deſcription to eſ- 
cape by this ſecure rout. Fortune muſt have 
been ſo kind and bountiful to favour thoſe 
who paſs that way with a golden key. Whe- 
ther this reyerence for titles and rich per- 
ſons proceeds from the Baron's natural diſs 
polition, or was acquired by his ſhort tour 
to Ruſſia, I neither know nor care ; the com- 
monalty, and middling trades-people in this 
metropolis, wha are not of the elect, will 
| not 
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not probably thank this Imperial phyſician | 
for ſuch exotic ſentiments. If Baron Dimſ- 
dale is candid and ingenuous, he ſhould de- 
fiſt from Inoculation in London, and in vil- 
lages contiguous to the capital; he ſhould . 
return all his fees to ſome charity, as a ſmall _ 
expiation for the public injury he muſt al- 
ready, according to his profeſſed creed, have 
committed in the exerciſe of that vocation, 
and as an unequivocal .-proof of his ſinceri- 
ty, and contrition for wilfully beſmearing 
his hands with human ſacrifices. His argue 
ments, if they were of any real validity, 
would ſeal the final doom of Inoculation in 
every caſe and ſituation, whether in city, 
town, or country, 

Wurx men's actions or writings ſeem 
fairly and honeſtly directed for the public 
good, and without any ſiniſter bias, I can 
pardon their groſſeſt errors, or animadvert 
upon them with mild cenſure, and without 
diſpleaſure. In this tender and indulgent 
light, I can ſmile at the propoſal of an old 
pragmatical Greek philoſopher, who, ob- 
ſerving many diſeaſes to enſue from changes 
in the temperature of the air, exhorted man- 
kind to liye in dens and caverns under ground, 

where 
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_ where the ſun-beams and changes of the air 
could not pierce; ' and in one of which 
gloomy abodes, this crazy projector is ſaitl' to 
have lived many years: but had he, with fool- 
11h prefumption, propoſed to bury the poor, 
laborious, and middling claſſes in ſuch ſub- 
terraneous cells for the benefit of their con- 
ſtitutions, and have left the rich and him- 

{ſelf above ground, to baſk in ſnug houſes, 
I ſhould have ſpurned, if not with indigna- 
tion, at leaſt with contempt at the philoſo- 
phy and the philoſopher. 

Ba RO Dimſdale hints, © that an action 
« of damages would lay againſt a perſon, 
who, by Inoculating horned cattle for a 
" contagious diſeaſe, would ſpread the infec- 
tion in the neighbourhood.” The plain in- 
terpretation of this poliſhed remark is to re- 
commend the patrons and phyſicians of the 
Inoculating Diſpenſary as objects deſerving of 
proſecution, And as criminals who ſhould be 
puniſhed by the laws. I am not under the leaſt 
apprehenſion for their fate, and let Baron 
Dimſdale beware, leſt another perſon ſhould, 
in this ordeal, be convicted as the principal cul- 
prit. Iwill alſo ſuggeſt to the Baron a friendly 
admonition, n before he conſigns over thefe 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen to dungeons and gibbets, to real 
the ſtory o f the celebrated Galileo, who, as 
all men of literature know, was impriſoned 
by the ignorant monks of the inquiſition, 
and threatened to be burnt alive, for having 
aſſerted the rotatory motion of the earth. 
It is very ſingular, that Baron Dimſdale 
makes uſe of many of the ſame phraſes for- 
merly employed by Wagſtaff, who wrote 
ſtrenuouſly againſt Inoeulation upon its firſt 
introduction, and with hbellous invectives 
inveighed againſt its patrons. Wagſtaff call. 
ed the Inoculators public murderers, and 
with outrageous acrimony invoked the le- 
giſlature to puniſh them. 

To the reader and to the public I humbly 
ſubmit the final deciſion of this important 
controverſy, in which the intereſt and ſecu- 
rity of mankind are ſo materially involved: 
a ſtate of indifference and neutrality is in- 
compatible with ſound policy and humanity. 
I with my arguments to be deliberately weigh- 
ed, and after mature examination and ſevere 
ſcrutiny, to be received or rejected, as they 
are built upon facts, ſupported by ſpecious 
or ſolid reaſoning, and as they appear to 
conduce to the ſafety and benefit of the na- 


tion. 
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8 tion. I flatter myſelf with having laid thoſe 

ſpectres which Baron Dimſdale conjured up 

to affright the metropolis, and the nation 
from general Inoculation. No man has fo 
often thrown down the gauntlet in that 
cauſe, and braved defiance, as the Baron: he 
is in truth (what a witty author ſaid of the | 
metaphyſicians) a furious gladiator, that 
fights hood-winked, and with a bandage }. 

bound faſt over his eyes. 

My obſervations upon this ſubject ſhall 

now cloſe, by propounding a guere for public 

_ diſcuſſion, which the reader, if he chuſes, may 
call a revery. Would it not be poſſible and 
adviſeable to eradicate the Small-pox from 
Europe, to baniſh it to its original birth- 
place in either Arabia or India, and to ſet up 
barriers againſt its return and communica- 
tion, as we ſhut out the plague ? Should the 
contagion be once exterminated, and no re- 
mains of the ſpecific *nidus” left behind, there 
certainly appears no power in the climate, ſoil 
or air, at leaſt of Europe, again to regene- 
rate ſuch a difeaſe. To make this propoſition 
clear and intelligible, I ſhould treat of ſpeci. | 
fc en, but 1 1 and N 

men 
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me are no doubt ſufficiently well orm 
on that head, 

Is Small-pox had ſeized upon a 00 
more than once in life, and the body after- 
wards, as in caſes of other infectious fevers 
and of plague, had ſtill been ſuſceptible of 
injury from variolous infection; either the 
human ſpecies would have preſented a fright- 
ful ſpectacle of corroded ſcars, and mangled 
deformity, or what is more probable, the 
greateſt part would, long before this time, 
have pepiſhed by Small- pox; but to prevent 
ſuch deplorable conſequences, mankind would 
have been under the neceſſity to unite with 
one general conſent, to bpoſe a and chain 
down this inexorable foe. 

Tuxrzx is no proſpect of our ever getting 
rid of variolous poiſon; unleſs ſome general, 

or rather . univerſal league of this nature 
ſhould be entered into. To fave four hun- 
dred thouſand lives annually ſlain in the Eu- 
ropean region alone by a ſingle enemy, is an 
object which merits the attention of all the 
different legiſlators and philoſophers of Eu- 
rope. One kingdom ſingly could not, con- 
ſiſtent with propriety, and for obvious reaſons, . 
attempt ſuch a critical experiment. Either 

: Inoculation 
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Koculation ſhonld be univerſal in the early 
parts of life, or (if practicable) Small-pox, 
like the plague, plucked, up by the roots. 
The laſt I throw out merely as a curſory idea, 
but as a ſubject not unworthy of future in- 
veſtigation. I find that I have inſenſibly run 
to a much greater length than at firſt ſetting 
out, 1 either expected pr, rained. . | 
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"Bills of Mortality: when eſtabliſhed in Eu- 
rope: their Defects : of the Mortality at dif- 
ferent Ages in City, Town and Country : of 
Marriages and Births, and the medium of 
* Children produced by City and Country Mar- 
riages: of the Comparative Numbers of the 
tuo Sexes, and their reſpective Mortali- ty: of 
the Numbers alive at different Ages in any 
Nation: of the Proporti on between Ci ty, 
Town and Country 72 tants: vari OUS vs To 4 
 tality, and Decreaſe "of. Mankind at every 
Age in Ci 10 and Country : of Great Citi es, 
and as . Tinci ipal Cauſes of N on in 
- them 3 
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them, exemplified by London: with additi- 
onal Remarks on the Defects of the London 
HE births, genealogies, and deaths of 
Adam's deſcendants, down to Noah, 

and the Patriarchs, are recorded in Seripture: 
ſome chapters of Geneſis are plain regiſters 
of births and mortality. The Iſraelites were 
at diſtant intervals muſtered and numbered 
by Moſes and his ſucceſſors; and in a feu 
uncommon peſtilences the devaſtation is aſ- 
certained in the Jewiſh hiſtory. The deſcent 
and pedigree of Kings and other great men, 
have alſo been kept in moſt nations who had 
made any progreſs in civilization; but gene- 
ral annual regiſters of births, diſeaſes and 
deaths, are modern eſtabliſnments, nene 

unknown to the ancients. 

Ox the continent regiſters were inlined, 
fifty or a hundred years before their intro- 
_ duction into England: 1538 exact records 
of weddings; chriſtenings and burials, were 
firſt ordered by the king and council to: be 
kept in every pariſh church in England, by 
either the vicar or the curate. This order 


Was very riegligen th obey ed in many parii hes, 
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until 1 5 59 in a Queen Elizabeth's 8 reign, when 
to prevent regiſters from rotting in damp 
churches, they were directed to be written on 
parchment: - At firſt they ſeem, both in Ger- 
many and in England, to have been deſigned 
to prove the birth, death and deſcent of pri- 
vate perſons, and the right of inheritance 1 in 
property or lands. In 1592, aycarof peſtilence, 
bills of mortality for London were inſtituted; 
but were diſcontinued till 1603, another year 
of deſolating peſtilence, which was the only 
diſtemper then taken notice of in the printed 
reports. In 1629, the different diſeaſes and 
caſualties of thoſe who died, together with 
the diſtinction of ſexes were added and pub- 
liſned: 1728, and not ſooner, the different 
ages of the dead were ordered to be ſpecified 
in the London bills. Upon firſt eſtabliſhing 
the diſtinction of diſeaſes and caſualties in the 
bills of the metropolis, the primary intention 
I believe, was to diſcover the numbers de- 
ſtroyed by the plague, and to detect concealed 
murders. At Vienna and Berlin, regiſters are 
' kept nearly ſimilar as IL underſtand to thoſe 
in London: Edinburgh, Norwich, North- 


en and. ſome other towns of this 
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iſland, have alſo copied and imitated lach 
wiſe and uſeful examples 

- PvosL 1c” records of births and moriulivy 
are now partly become the rules of political 
arithmetic; but unfortunately for Politicians 
and Medical-men, they are yet far too incor- 
rect and imperfect. Regiſters of diſeaſes and 
deaths ſhould be entruſted to more ſkilful - 
heads than te à couple of ignorant old wo- 
men, nominated by each pariſh, and called | 
m their diſtrits, pariſh ſearchers: at pre- 
ſent they conſider the © ultimatum” of their 
commiſſion and duty, is merely to prevent 
private ' funerals and concealed | murders. 
The whole buſineſs in London is conducted 
in the following inaccurate manner. Upon 
either being ſent for to inſpect a corpſe, br on 
hearing the bell toll, and inſpecting the books 
kept 1 in the different churches, the ſearchers 
are apprized, from whence notice has been 
ſent of a death, in order that a grave may be 
opened: the two matrons then, whoſe in- 
duſtry is ſtimulated by a ſmall fee on each 
corpſe, and whoſe report is neceſſary , previ- 
ous to interment, ſet out to examine that 
no violence has been committed upon the 
dead, of which they have taken an official 
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cath to make a true declaration, and after- 
wards negligently enquire from the relati- 
ons the name of the diſeaſe, adding the age 
and fex. Theſe records, together with the 


- chriſtenings; in the latter of which the ſearch- 


ers have no concern, are depoſited with the 
reſpective clerks of each pariſh church, and 
by them the chriſtenings of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and the burials in their reſpective 
parochial church-yards alone, are carried 
once every week to a general hall in the city: 
on the following day the weekly bill, com- 
prehending theſe partial returns, is printed 
and publiſhed, and at the end of the year 
a general annual bill, in which all 8 
Ißx returns. aze conſolidated. 

From bills conducted with more accuracy, 
and upon a larger ſcale, phyſicians and 
ſtateſmen might both draw ample ſources 
of information. If, as Dr. Price, and as 
Voltaire, and many other writers have ob- 
ſerved nearly to the ſame effect, every ſeventh 
year, an aceount was taken under the direc- 
tion of government, thro every town and 
pariſh in the kingdom „the force, ſtrength, 
population, - increaſe, decreaſe; reſources, . 
trade, and health of * mhabitants might 

be 
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be known. It 3 comprize a numerical lift 
of every rank and drder; of the married, un- 
married, widows, widowers, ages, ſexes, wed- 
dings, chriſtenings, &c. In the medical co- 
lumns ſhould be given, the ſtate of the wea- 
ther and ſeaſons in that year; and in the dreary 
columns of death, the ſpecific diſeaſes which 
deftroyed life. From ſuch an authentic ma- 
gazine of facts and materials, national health, 
mortality, the diſeaſes moſt fatal to a nation, 
their growth or declenſion, the effects of diet, 
drinks, of medical practice, the ratio of po- 
pulation, and 4 multitude of political and 
medical queſtions ſtill entangled in doubts 
and intricacy, might be evolved. 11103 
A PLAN fo general, individual induſtry * 
lone, however indefatigable, cannot accom- 
pliſh without miniſterial power, and aſſiſtance 
to carry it into execution: the church, or a 
few uſeleſs ſtate ſinecures, may without any 
inconvenience ſpare a ſufficient revenue. to 
carry it into effectual practice. In London, 
and indeed in all the large towns throughout 
the kingdom, no intermiſſion. ſhould: take 
place in the bills, as in the caſe of ſeptennial 
periodical regiſters: all the numerous dilſent- 
i religious ſects, and the church-ards 
I 2 hitherto 
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| hitherto excluded, ſhould be comprehended in 
the annual bills of the metropolis, both in 
reſpect to births and burials, and the function 
of inſpecting the dead committed to medical 
men with moderate ſalaries. Annexed to 
each diſeaſe ſhould be the numbers dying at 
different ages of that malady. Males growth 
up to maturity who die, ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed either as married, widowers, or bat- 
chelors; and females of this deſcripion either 
as married, widows, or virgins. Such au- 
thentic data are greatly wanted by calculators 
of annuities, and reverſions of lives. At pre- 
ſent we have, even in London, but partial and 
confuſed views of the exact amount and ratio 
of births and burials, and much more ſo of 
the ſlaughter by diſeaſes. We muſt too fre- 
quently ſuſpect, not only the report and ca- 
pacity of the ſearchers, but alſo the negli- 
gence of the pariſh elerks, i in ue ene their 
returns to the general hall. 
1 = Carcy LATYTONS of EY Weopegitien, 
exiſtence, and mortality, derived from a pro- 
Agios maſs of obſervations and regiſters in 
various parts of Europe, have been pub- 
liſhed by ſeveral eminent philoſophers and 
neee The — of life and 
——.— = death 
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death are now ſyſtematically adjuſted, - and 
calculated for all ages, with as much exact - 
neſs and probability by the annuitant and in- 
ſurance offices, as the chances on dice, or the 
blanks and prizes in a lottery- wheel. Graunt, 
ſomewhat later than the middle of the laſt 
century, firſt wrote a treatiſe on the London 
| Bills of births and mortality, and was fol- 
lowed ſoon after by Petty and Davenant. 
This I apprehend was the epoch of a new 
ſcience in politics, philoſophy, and medicine. 
Graunt had many difficulties to encounter in 
this uſeful, but unprecedented attempt; and 
from a ſcantineſs of authentic vouehers and 
materials, wanders frequently into random 
conjectures. The preſent century has pro- 
duced a number of excellent treatiſes upon 
the ſame ſubject. The moſt celebrated are 
Dr. Falley's, De Moivre's Treatiſe on An- 
nuities, Suſmilch's Calculations, Simpſon's 
Select Exerciſes, ſome eſſays in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions abridged, Short's Ob- 
ſervations on various Bills of Mortality, 
Dr. Price's Eſſays, Birch's Collection of the 
London Bills to 1759; and laſtly, the origi- 
nal ſources, the bills of e wen and = 
ſmaller towng, 
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. 
Ir is neceſſary to premiſe, and to caution 
the reader, that the tables of mortality in 


different countries, and collected at diſtant 


periods diſagree conſiderably, and of courſe 
the calculations drawn from ſuch materials, 
are at' variance. We cannot treat the ſub- 


Jet with that accuracy which its extenſive 


importance requires; but to enumerate all 


the reaſons for our inability would be too te- 


dious, and even voluminous. For medical 


' purpoſes indeed, it is not indiſpenſibly re- 


quiſite to bring the matter to the ſame ma- 

thematical nicety, with the A rance offices 

for lives and annuities. 
 CarcuLlaTions which 8 the an- 


nual decrement, in every period of town and 
country life, enlarge the phyſicians ideas re- 


ſpecting diſeaſes and mortality; without them 
Prognoſtics muſt be very imperfect. In the 


next chapter, an attempt is made to form a 


groſs eſtimate of the proportional havock by 


different diſeaſes ; theſe intereſting facts will, 


I truſt, naturally lead intelligent readers to a 
variety of new reflections upon medicine, and 
medical practice, and the probable means of 
ſtemming mortality. Phyſical writers have 
in genera] neglected, or at moſt barely ſkim- 
i | med 


=_ „ 1 
med the ſurface of theſe ſubjects: the 1 


lic regiſters, of births, diſeaſes, and deaths 


are ſhamefully overlooked by  Boerhaaye, 
Hoffman, and all the great modern ſyſtema - 
tic authors. They leave us equally ignorant 
of the actual and comparative force of  thofe 
fiends, which haunt and ravage the world, 
To ſpeak in metaphorical phraſeology, in 
medical books, the extenſive deſolation of the 
moſt rapacious tyrants and conquerors, ar 
confounded with the unintereſting hiſtory and 
petty depredations of a robber. In the courſe 
of many years attendance upon medical lec- 
tures, in different univerſities, I never once 
heard the bills of mortality mentioned. 
Tux detached obſervations of phyſicians, 
or other literary individuals, confined perhaps 
to a ſmall town or pariſh; a meagre detail 
of village remarks, afford m many inſtances 
a foundation too ſlight to erect upon them 
any general or permanent concluſions, T 
form uſeful Tables of the ratio of mor- 
tality at various ages, to determine upon the 
relative havock by different diſeaſes, upon 
the general effects of ſeaſons, climates, and 
ſituations, of diet, drink, modern luxuries, 
and new manners, we ſhould extend our 
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views 3 far beyond the narrow bounds of a - 
pariſh, or even of a province; we ſhould alſo 
takte in an interval of many years, and Ni 
ne groups of man kind. 

BL LS of mortality demonſtrate Ak aw- 
fur trath, that very few of the human ſpe- 
ries die of old age, or natural decay; by far 
the greateſt proportion are prematurely cut 
off by diſeaſes. Of all the animal tribe who 
bring forth one at a birth, none die in ſuch 
numbers in infancy as the human' ſpecies. 
In London, and all the vaſt capitals of Eu- 
rope, upon an average, one half of the chil- 
dren born, die under three years of age; at 
Vienna, by the bills, half die under two 
years old; but in country towns and villages, 
the proportion of infant mortality greatly 
decreaſes, At Mancheſter, a country town 
of England, half of the children die under 
five years of age: at Norwich, half die un- 
der fix; and at Northampton, a country 
town, ſmaller than either of the two for- 
mer, half the infants born ſurvive” to ten 
years of age. London therefore will have 
loſt a number in the intermediate ſpace, from 
three o to ten more than Notthamptets, wild 
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Arup next to the ſmall pak 
infant mortality in country diſtricts. By Dr. 
Short's bills, in ſeveral ſmall country vil 
lages of England, the major part born live 
to 25: 27: 33: and to 40. In many healthy 
country pariſhes and open diſtricts, half the 
inhabitants born, live to mature age, to 40, and 
46, and in a fe even to 56, and beget large 
families of children: in ſome extenſive coun- 
try diſtricts of Switzerland, fimilarobſervations 
have been made, Here is an aſtoniſhing diſ- 
parity between the duration of town and 
country life, but particularly, let it be en- 
graved upon the memory, in the early ſtages 
of infant exiſtence, life then is extremely 
brittle; infants in cities reſemble tender, de- 
licate plants, excluded from freſh air, or fiſh 
confined in muddy ſtagnant water; theyperiſh; 
before acquiring a ſolidity and ſeaſoning to 
endure the adulterated en of nl fur- N 
- rounding element. 4 
Ar birth an infant is not only Une 
into a new world, but every function of its 
body inſtantaneouſly undergoes new changes: 
an element of many thouſand pounds 
weight preſſes upon the ſurface of its body; 
. this element, adulterated in cities with vari- 
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ous mixtures and impurities, is drawn into 
its lungs, its diaphragm and muſcles of 
the breaſt act, the lungs expand, and re- 
ſpiration commences; the pallage between 
the two auricles of the heart is then cloſed | 
up, the ſphere of the circulation is extend- 
ed, and the whole blood in its revolution 
paſſes through the lungs ; the circulation 
through the navel-ſtring now cloſes, nou- 
riſhment is taken in by the mouth, the di- 
geſtive and all the ſecretory and excretory 
organs begin to perform their different of- 
fices; the tender creature is expoſed to 
ſounds, in a few days to light, and with 
its delicate machinery has ſoon to encoun- 
ter pain and diſeaſes. 

War will be the annual Fran" at 
every age, out of any given number, one 
thouſand; or fifteen hundred, for example, 
Uh" from birth to a hundred years old, in cities 
0 | and country diſtricts, appears diſtinctly in 
0 | m tables inſerted near the end of this chap- 
Wi r. The mortality amongſt infants in the 
ll! _ year after birth, is greateſt of all: a 
MP London infant at birth has but an equal 
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Wl. chance of living to three years old, but in 
100 the country half born arrive at full grown 
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maturity: upon reaching the third year in 
great cities, infants are ſomewhat ſeaſoned. 
and the mortality abates: there is not after- 
wards out of equal capitals, that prodigious 
diſproportion of deaths between city, town, 
and country, they approach nee 
to a par. | 
Fo the tables; ol Dr. Short, and of 
Birch, it is manifeſt, that more die in Lon- 
don under two years old, than from 2 to 
upwards of 40, and mare under g years old, 
than from 5 to between 530 and 60: yet un- 
der 5 there are but an inconſiderable number 
alive compared to thoſe above that age; the 
deaths are greatly diſproportioned ro the liv- 
ing numbers or capitals. - From 5 to 20, 
mortality in city, town, and country is very 
ſmall. From 8 to 16 years of age, 1 out of 
70 + of the Chriſt ſchool boys are ſaid - 
to die; Davenant rates the decrement in 
theſe years at only 1 per cent. From 20 to 
zo more die in London and other great 
cities than in the 15 preceding years, and 
the deaths continue ſwelled to 60, One 
principal reaſon (though not the only one) 
of the great ſwell in the London bills from 
#9 09 49 is, that within this interval of life 

the 
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the majority of the new ſettlers or / recruits 
arrive, and conſequently raiſe the deaths from 
20 to 40 beyond their due proportion. Af- 
ter paſſing the meridian, and in the evening 
of life, the ſeaſoned inhabitants of cities ſeem 


FU rather to have the advantage of the country 
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in health and longevity. That is to ſay, the 
numbers alive in the country, at 65, 70, 
and 80 years of age, are greater proportion- 
ally than in cities; but the latter claſs ar- 
rived at thoſe years in London, have ſurer 
expectations of life. In both the fewyſur- 
vivors at 9o years of age, out of every 1000 
will have loſt almoſt all their fellow travel- 
lers in the journey long before n that 
goal. | 

Since the days of Moſes, kann ne 
has been circumſcribed within the ſame nar- 
row bounds. . In the London bills of mor- 
ality, during a period of 30 years, that is, 
from 1728 to 1758, the total deaths amount 
to 750, 322; and of all this number, 242 
only reached beyond 100 years of age; one 
of whom arrived at the age of 138. In 
ſome races and families of mankind longevi- 
ty ſeems to be hereditary, and his age, though 
—_ — excceds. that of all 


other 


_ 
other” Ring creatures, a few only excepted. 


Amongſt the qu adrupede creation, the ele- 
Phant ſurpaſſes man in longevity: amongft 
the birds, the ſwan and a few others are 
found to live upwards" of a ceytury: the 
age e of fiſhes i determined with more in- 
genuity than certainty: ſome ſeem to equal 
man in years, but the fecundity of num- 
bers of the finny race is almoſt incredible: 
amongſt the numerous vegetable tribe, the 
oak, the cheſnit, and many other great tires 
kde ſeveral centuir ies. 

© WHEREVER the number of inhabitants th 
any kingdom, city, or village, continues the 
fame without increaſe or decreaſe; it is evi- 
dent that there the annual births and deaths 
will'be equal, and the ſupply proportioned 
to the waſte. If any town juſt ſupports it- 
ſelf by procreation only, as many will die 
5 at all ages in the year, as are born in that 
year. In all the large cities of Europe, in 
London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Pfeſden, 
Berlin, Amſterdam, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and in almoſt all country towns of conſi- 
derable ſize, the total burials annually exceed 
the births; but in country pariſnes, ſmali 
we, and * diſtricts of country, the 

ö annual 
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annual births exceed the burials; from this 
redundance, a recruit is furniſhed for the 
conſumption of cities, armies, navies, war, 
extraordinary epidemical ſickneſs, goloniza- 
tion, and other contingencies: : the country 
ſurplus prevents depopulation. In the coun- 
try diſtrict of Vaux in Switzerland during 
10 years the deaths Were. 2 504, the births 
3155. The country, ſays Graunt, has 6339 
chriſtenings for 5280 burials... In the ri- 
gorous northern climate of N orway, and 
the diſtrict of Chriſtiana. (in 1761) the bu- 
rials were 6929, the chriſtenings 110243 
and of the former no leſs than 394 had lived 
to go, and 65 to 100 years of age. In the 
little fertile iſland of Madeira, according tœ Dr. 
Heberden, the inhabitants double themſelves 
within eighty-four years. In North Ame- 
rica, if Dr. Franklin's calculations are au- 
thentic, the inhabitants, in a. few of the 
ſouthern, provinces, have doubled themſelves 
in the ſhort, ſpace of 15 years, and in ſome 
of the more northern provinces of that con- 
tinent in 22 and 25 years. On the contrary, 
it is calculated, that in London, within the 
laſt 150 years, near to 1, ooo, ooo more of 
__ wes ſpecies have, been waſted, beyond 


In what 


7] 
what were raiſed by its own orginal e 
and procreation. 
Tun aggregate — deaths of. every 
kingdom including town and country, 'nnaft 
be ſomewhat inferior to the annual births, 


14 


otherwiſe depopulation would be the conſes, 
quence: an adequate ſupply, of foreign emi- 
grants could alone prevent ſuch an event. In 
the kingdom of Pruſſia from 1715 to 1718, 
at an annual medium were baptized 8,826 
buried 55,852, married 20,5204. In Sweder 
the total annual average of births for g years 
ending in 1763 was 90,240, of deaths 69, 125. 
In France during 3 years, and ending in 
1772, the annual average of births was 
920,918, of deaths 780, 40: this is more 
than double, and nearer to treble the annual 
births and burials in Britain and Ireland. 
Theſe different ſurveys were made by order of 
the Pruſſian, Swediſh, and French courts, but 
I will not vouch for their correctneſs: they 
are mentioned by Dr. Short and Dr. Price. 
TAxIinG the whole maſs of inhabitants in 
different great cities, and-afterwards in towns 
and country diſtricts, from birth to one hun- 
dred years, and upwards, they are computed. 
to die in the 8 annual Proportipn to 
the 
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the living. In London, one of 20 Nome 
1—23: Vienna 1—19 : Berlin 126 
Amſterdam i 21 bf 22 Dublin 122. 
This is Dr. Price's calculation; but Suſmileli 
and Dr. Halley, make only 124 to 29 to 
die annually in great cities. In Edinburgh, ? 
although containing not more than fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, yet the deaths through the 
different ſtages of life, agree nearly with Lon- 
don. Ceteris paribus, the mortality in cities 
will bear a proportion to their ſize; but the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh are crowded into 
a very ſmall ſpace, many families dwell toge- 
ther in the ſame houſe; theſe, with ſome 
other inconveniencies and uncleanlineſs, ren- 
der it more unwholeſome : perhaps bad nurf- 
ing and neglect of cleanlineſs ſo inimical to 
the health of infants, is there more prevalent 

_ amongſt the lower claſs.” In Norwich, which 
contains about thirty-ſix thouſand inhabi- 
tants, the annual average of deaths is 1--- 
24: Northampton 1---26 : ſmaller towns 
1---30. In ſeveral provinces and country 
villages of European kingdoms, the propor- 
tion of annual deaths to the living, is eſti- | 
mated from 1—32 and 33 to 41; 45, and 
50. "In'the iſland of Madeira, to 1---50, In 
—_ | upwards 


% 
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upwards of 1000 country pariſhes on the 
continent mentioned by Suſmilch, during fix 
years, on an average 1 of 43 of the inhabi- 
tants died, and in 106. other pariſhes 1 of 50, 
Within thoſe different ſhort intervals of time, 
will have died in the reſpective cities and cotin- 
try places alluded to, a number equal to the 
total amount of the inhabitants. One out of 
thirty-two, thirty-three, and up to thirty- 
five, is ſuppoſed to be near the decreaſe of a 
ſociety at large throughout Europe, compre- 
hending together cities, towns, and country; 
that 1s, mankind enjoy amongſt them from 
_w alout 32, 33 to 35 years each of exiſt- 
«ence; 

Tun Abbe EY that elegant and phi: 
lanthropic French hiſtorian, calculates that 
1-7th of the African negroes die annually in 
the Weſt India iſlands, which he aſcribes not 
ſo much to the climate, 'for that certamly is 
preferable to Africa, but to the oppreſſion of 
their maſters. He computes; that out of nine 
millions of thoſe injured men, - dragged by 
violence from their own country to eternal 
ſlavery in America, and the Weſt India 
Iſlands, and compelled like horſes or mules to 


exhauſt thee blood and ſweat, to pamper ava- 
K ricious 
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ricious tyrants in idleneſs and luxury, ſcarce 
one million and a half now ſurvive. This 
aſtoniſhing decreaſe, with deference to that 
amiable author, I believe is principally to be 
imputed to doubts and prejudices entertained 
by the planters, whether it would not be more 
profitable to import grown-up Negroes, than 


to propagate the breed in their different plan- 


tations. From this inhuman and barbarous 
policy, fewer wretches now ſurvive to linger 
in miſery. | 2 

I snALL preſent in ſeveral other important 
points of view both medical and political, the 
general laws which govern propagation, po- 
pulation, and mortality. Suſmilch found 
that in all Pomerania during nine years, one 
of ſix perſons who married were either wi- 
dowers or widows : that is, one of three was 
a ſecond or third marriage on the ſide of the 
man or the woman. Calculators are una- 


- nimous that marriages in the country ſel- 


« dom produce leſs than four children each, 
« generally between four and five, and ſome- 
te times five; but in towns ſeldom above 


four, generally between three and four, and 


©« ſometimes under three.” In Short's ſur- 


* of a woo. of ſmall towns and country 


TS | - Pariſhes, 


* 
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pariſhes, he found that each marriage pro- 


duced 4 children, at a medium; for ſome 
married pairs have only one or two, others 


again have ſix, eight, and a few a dozen chil- 
dren, and a ſmall remnant are barren and im- 

_ prolifick. 
 NarTuRar children are included in the 
births, and raiſe their proportion to the lega- 
lized and regiſtered weddings higher than they 
would, without this extraneous addition, ap- 
pear. In ſome German regiſters Short found 
that out of 333,655 births, the illegitimate a- 
mounted to one thirty-ſeventh part; and in an 
inland town of England, that out of 10,337 
births, 284 were illegitimate : applying this 
laſt proportion to the annual births in Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and ſtating them at 300,000, 
the illegitimate would amount to upwards of 
8000 annually : perhaps in London they are 
more numerous than in the country. To 
aſcertain the proportion between ſingle births, 
and twins, Short examined the regiſters of 3 . 
large pariſhes during a ſeries of years: the : 
ſingle births amounted to 11,415, the twins 
and tergemini to 311, or about 1 of 35. Ac- 
cocheurs may poſſibly make ſome uſe of this 
| obſervation. 
K 2 PROVIDENCE 
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PROVIDENCE has ordered, that through the 
various nations of the world, at leaſt of Eu- 
rope, a few more males ſhould be. born than 
females ; and indeed the waſte by wars, in- 
temperance, and other caſualties, to which the 
former are more expoſed, render ſuch a ſurplus 
neceſſary. In Dr. Arbuthnot's table printed 
in the Philoſophical "Tranſactions of the dif- 
ference between the ſexes born: in 46 years 
were baptized of males-329,742, of females 
308,644 : exceſs of males 21,098, By the 
London bills from 1657 to 1776, I find that 
there have been born of males 10, 41, 149, of 
females 983,061: or 18 to 17; and the ex- 
ceſs of males in this long interval of 120 
years is only 58,088. Amongſt nine millions 
of people in Britain and Ireland, the total 
births of males and females in ſix years would 
not probably ſurpaſs this ſum of two milli- 
ons; and it demonſtrates, that tlie exceſs of 
male births above the female, is not ſo conſi- 
derable as ſome books of calculation have re- 
preſented. In volume the ſeventh of the Phi- 

loſophical Tranſactions abridged, there is an 
account of the births during ſeveral years at 
Vienna, Breſlaw, Dreſden, Leipſick, and Ra- 
tiſbon; in theſe cities male and female births 

. | were 
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were as 19 to 18, More males alſo are 
brought forth ſtilborn, and throughout in- 
fancy and childhood, eſpecially, the deaths of 
males are ſaid to preponderate over the other 
ſex, 

Dx. Price in page 271 of his valuable work, 
ſays, © It appears that at Northampton, tho 
© more males are born than females, and nearly 
“ the ſame number die; yet the number of 
« living females there was greater than the 
number of males in the proportion of 39 
« to 30: this cannot be accounted for with- 
« out ſuppoſing that males are more ſhort- 
« lived than females.” It is with the utmoſt 
diffidence that I venture to put my opinion 
in oppoſition to fo truly reſpectable autho- 
rity as Dr. Price: but in this inſtance I 
conceive, that if more males were born at 
Northampton than females, and yet their 
deaths were equal; the exceſs of females there 
cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe than to 
the greater export and emigration of males : 
every one who has reſided but a few days only 
at either Northampton, Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, Norwich, or other great manufactor- 
ing towns of this country, knows that they 
are the great nurſeries of our armies; there 
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is a conſtant drain of the vigorous youth from 
them in profound peace, and much more ſo 
during war. From 1702 to 1752, during 50 
years, I find the-proportions of male and fe- 
male deaths in London as follows : deaths of 
males 618,076 : of females 626,692 : majo- | 
rity of female burials 8,692—whence does it 
happen that female deaths preponderate over 
the male, ſeeing that certainly more of the 
latter are born, and as Graunt, Dr. Price, and 
other calculators maintain, that the mortality · 
of males at all ages is greater than that of fe- 
males. I think the only rational ſolution of 
this difficulty which ſeems to have embarraſ- 


ſed calculators, is by ſuppoſing a greater ex- 
portation of males than of females from Lon- 


don. When we reflect upon the almoſt in- 
ceſſant wars by ſea and land, in which this 
iſland has been engaged for many centuries, 
the unwholeſome climates to which ſoldiers 
and failors have been ſent, with the emigra- 
tion, and even tranſportation to new colonies, 
this devouring conſumption would fully re- 
quire all the redundance of males, and it is 


not wonderful that females ere be more 
numerous. 
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- ConSIDERING the perils of child-bearing, 
and many other vexatious diſeaſes to which 
the female ſex are ſubjected by their particu- 
lar formation, and that phyſicians have many 
more female than male patients, we might 
haſtily conclude that the chances of living 
longeſt was in favour of the huſband ; but 
the contrary is the fact. In Breſlaw, during 
8 years 5 married men died to 3 married wo- 
men. Suſmilch in a review of ſeveral king- 
doms and principalities of Germany, found 
that 3 married men died to 2 married wo- 
men, and conſequently that widows were 
much more numerous than widowers: Short 
alſo found by ſeveral German regiſters, com- 
prizing Breſlaw, Dreſden, and Leipſick, that 
46, married men were buried for 29 married 
women. Dr. Price eſtimates the chance in 
favour of the wife, being the ſurvivor of mar- 
riage, as 3 to 2; and upon this calculation, 
the ſociety of clergy in Scotland eſtabliſned 
funds to ſupport their widows. From a re- 
turn of the clerical widows. and widowers, 
in that part of the iſland, the latter were on- 
ly in the proportion of twelve to twenty, 
which ſhews, that more huſbands have died. 
Davenant makes the widows in England ſtill 
1 K 4 more 
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more.numerous, compared to the widowers, 
By an enlarged ſurvey of ſeveral principalities 
and cities of Germany, and recorded by Suſ- 
milch, the widows were as 3 and 4 to 1 widower. 
At marriage it is true, there is generally a diſ- 
proportion of years; the man is commonly from 
6 to 12 years older than the woman, and there - 
fore ſhould die ſooner: perhaps alſo more w 
dowers in proportion enter into a ſecond mar- 
riage, which will reduce their numbers. 
Urox a ſurvey of Edinburgh, and ſome. 
other citics it appeared, that the total of liv- 
ing females were more numerous than the. 
males, as 4 to 3. Davenant's calculation for 
London, makes the females exceed the males, 
as 13 to 10, and in other cities and towns, as 
9 to 8. At Berlin ang Northampton, by ac- 
curate accounts, the females alſo conſtitute 
the majority: but in country diſtricts Graunt 
and Suſmilch agree, that the two ſexes ap- 
proach nearer to an equality. I took the li- 
berty in one of the preceding pages, when 
1peaking of Northampton and London, to 
alledge the greater exportation of males, as 
one cauſe of thinning their numbers. 
Arx Berlin, calculators remarked, that more 
married women were alive at great ages, than 


3 EW thoſe 


. 
thoſe who continued ſingle. I obſerve in a 
late hiſtory of Iceland, by Van Troil of Swe- 
den, that in this iſland too, the women are 
faid to live to a greater age than the men, and 
thoſe eſpecially who have had many children. 
Philoſophers ſuggeſt with good reaſon, that 
following the ſalutary dictates of nature, and 
uniting in matrimony, contributes to the 
health and longevity of the female ſex. _ 
DR. Halley thinks the number alive in 
any kingdom under 16 years of age, conſti- 
tute about one third of all living above that 
ſtandard; and that thoſe between 20 and 42 
years of age make about one third of the 
whole inhabitants. Dr. Price ſuppoſes near- 
ly an equal proportion living, under ſixteen, 
and above that age, but that the latter are the 
moſt numerous: other calculators, as Dave- 
nant, fix the mean about twenty. I ſhould 
imagine, that in great cities, where there are 
comparatively fewer breeders, and children, 
than in open country diſtricts, Dr. Halley's 
or Davenant's calculation is more exact. 
DavenanT fays, if the inhabitants in 
this part of our ifland called England, are 
ſuppoſed at 5,500,000, the total yearly births 
at 190,000, the ſundry ages of all thoſe in- 
| habitants 
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habitants will be as follows: under one year 
old are living 170,000: under, 5 years old 
820,000: under 10 years old, 1,520,000: 
under 16 years old, 2,240,000: this is not 
one half of the inhabitants. Above 16 
years old are 3;260,000: of which laſt num- 
ber he reckons 600,003 to have paſſed 60 
years of age; whereof are males 270,000, 
females 330,000. It is eaſy to extend theſe 
calculations to 9,000,000 of inhabitants, or 
to all Europe. 

Sus H collected with great care a mul- 
titude of materials in ſeveral kingdoms of the 
continent, to enable him to determine with 
probability, the proportion between the in- 
habitants reſiding in town and country. If 
the reſult of his enquiries can be depended 
upon as a general rule for other European 
nations, the mhabitants of the country ex- 

ceed thoſe in cities and towns, as 3 4 to 1. 
To determine the exact amount of inha- 
bitants in any kingdom, the moſt certain me- 
thod would be by making an actual and uni- 
verſal ſurvey through every houſe: this is often 
done in ſeveral kingdoms, and in none more 
culpably neglected than in this iſland: Engliſh 
calculators therefore have been under the ne- 
| ceſſity, 


[i 9p 


ceſlity, by other laborious proceſſes, to make 
at leaſt plauſible conjectures of the national 


population. One way is by taking the num- 
ber of houſes, and by allottmg 5 inhabi- 
tants to a houſe: in a multitude of large 


country towns and open diſtricts in England, 


Holland, Switzerland, Italy, &c. and regiſter- 
ed in the writings of Short, Price, and many 
others, 5 inhabitants to a houſe, at a general 
medium, is not far from the truth. In great 
cities, however, we ſhould err prodigiouſſy 

by forming ſimilar concluſions. - Berlin not 
many years ago contained 16 inhabitants to 


a houſe; Paris conſiſted of 28,000 houſes, 
and nearly about 16 inhabitants to a houſe: 


Edinburgh and Vienna are alfo crowded; in 
the latter an entire family has only a ſingle 
floor for a dwelling: London likewiſe in the 
winter ſeaſon contains perhaps more than 6 
to a houſe. Beſides, in large kingdoms it is 
difficult to procure a correct regiſter of all 
the houſes: Another way of computing the 
number of inhabitants in towns, is by the an- 
nual births and burials: when they are equal, 
and conſequently there is no increaſe or de- 
creaſe of the inhabitants, multiply the uſual 
proſpect or decrement of life in that city or 
town, by the medium yearly of births, which 

| will 


; 
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will give the total local amount of the in- 
habitants: but as it rarely happens that the 
births and burials are equal, or that we can 
aſcertain the exact amount of either, this pro- 
ceſs is imperfect. In great cities 1 at leaſt 
out of 5 families will die annually at a medi- 
um, and 1 in ſmall country towns and open diſ- 
tricts 1 out of 7, 8, 9, and in a few healthy 
places 1 only out of 10 families. 

GREAT BRITAIN and Ireland contain about 
9,000,000 of inhabitants; half of thoſe are 
females, at leaſt we ſhall ſet them down as 
ſuch to avoid fractions; remain then four 
millions and a half of males, young and old: 
of this laſt lot, one half are under 16, or 
at moſt 20 years of age: thoſe on the other 
ſide amounting to two millions and a quarter 
may be called fighting men; but out of them 
muſt be deducted for aged, infirm, diſeaſed, 
and cripples; for a diverſity of. trades, arts, 
and manufactories; for agriculture, mer- 
chandize, and commerce; for literary pro- 
feſſions, ſuch as divines, phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, medicaſters, and lawyers; for idle 
gentlemen, and men of independent fortune: 
how many able fighting men in the vigour of 
life after all deductions, could ſuch a nation 


ſupport 
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ſupport in her armies and navies for any 
conſiderable time, without greatly injuring . 
trade, and depopulating the two kingdoms. 


Soldiers and ſailors do not contribute to the 
general procreative ſtock, in any degree equal 


to huſbandmen and mechanics. Graunt and 
Davenant have ſome curious ſchemes and 
calculations of this-nature; they are it 1s true 
chiefly of a political tendency, though not al- 
together foreign to medical enquiries; and 
at the utmoſt I cannot be accuſed of making 
above one page of excurſion from the text 
and ſubject of the chapter. Throughout 
this conciſe diſquiſition, I have attempted to 
ſketch the outlines and ſkeleton merely of a 
moſt important but novel branch of medi- 
cal ſtudies: I wiſh to uſher it into more ge- 
neral notice and familiarity amongſt profeſ- 
| ſional men. | 
Tux following tables <0 exhibit a diſ- 
tinct proſpect of the fates clipping the mor- 
tal thread of life: but we are not to ſuppoſe, 
that in every inſtance. there will be annually 
a regular arithmetical diminution in the 
exact proportion, adjuſted by calculators in 
their tables for city, town, and country mor- 
tality; ſome years fewer may happen to die, 
and in other years a greater number. 
Dx. 
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Dx. Short's Table, from January iſt, 1728 to 1743. 
2 period of 1 5 years, died by the London bills at all 
all ages, taken at an annual medium 3 in the —_— 


Proportions. - ; 
, - . + ears .of Pn Died, 
Under 2 —— 9910 
from 2 to — 241 
5 —10 — 80 
10 —?dC0W — 51 
9 f 20 —30 — 2060 
30 —- jo — 2471 
4 50 8 2231 
60 70 — 1675 
20% - 830 — 1200 
80 —90 — 634 
90-100 En! 117 


Total annual medium "x 
of deaths in this period ©1-95 
— — — oo————— 
A TABLE of 30 years, taken from the London bills, 
beginning with 1728, and ending with 1757, ſhewing 
the total number of deaths and decreaſe in this period at 


WU age. ; 
| ee Died. 
Under 2 — 272903 
5— 10 — 25912 
IO 20 — 22891 2 
r |, SEG74 
W 
— — 73258 
or ee 59872 
60 — 70 — 47269 b 
„ 33679 
ie 496, 
| 109138 — 242 
Total deaths in this 
period at all ages F 750322. 
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A TABLE of 2 Price's, from the bills of one 
pariſh, in the ſmall country town of Northampton, be- 
ginning with 1735, and ending with 17703 a ſpace of 
36 years, In this interval were chriſtened 3242, bu- 
ried 3690. Ry | : 


Years of Age. 5 Died. 


Under 2 ß. 1206 
from 2 to 5 — 276 * * 
. 155 | 
10o— 20 — 1 
20. 0 — 207 
rr 
PIAGET Oz 297 
O- 60 — 300 
e 293 
70o— 80 — 285 
0. : _- nm—_—_ 155 
n, — + 


* Total 369als 


THe following Tables are ſelected from 
ſeveral authors, but may be found in Dr. 
Price's works, intermixed with a maſs of 
other calculations, chiefly relative to an- 
nuities and pecuniary tranſactions: they are 
here employed for a much more momentous 
purpoſe: their medical ntility in illuſtrating 
the ratio and gradations of mortality in 
cities, towns, and country, will be evident 
at firſt view. The firſt column o points out 
the age, the ſecond column 1000 the num- 
ber living at that age, the third column 320 
the numbers who die in that year, and ſo 

on 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


lt We. 1 
on to the end. The number of living per- 
ſons in the ſecond column at the head op- 
poſite to o are ſuppoſed to be all born to- 
gether on the firſt day of the year, and in 
like manner thoſe living oppoſite to 1 are 

ſuppoſed all juſt to have —— to one 
Fear of age. 
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Wen, the Probabilities of Life in a dung 


Pariſh in BRANDENBURG, formed from the Bills 


for 5o Years, from 17 10 t 1759, às given 5 1 
Mr. SUSMILOHy in ki G Gottliche- Ordnung. : 
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From theſe different Tables may e 
the odds br probability of a perſon in health 


ſurviving 5 N 
number of years. For example, in- the. 
Breſlaw Table Serie aged 25 I the adds . 
of 500 to 7 of not dying in one year; for out 
of 560 of that age only 7 di die in the year, as 

is ſeen i in the third column. Again, that the 
ſame perſon aged 25 will live I years, Tea, 


at thelage, of 35 how many are living, and 


how 1 many have died from 25 to 35, the de 
erement is 77: it is therefore 490 to. 77 that 
he lives 10 years. The ultimate proſpect of 
ue determingd: nearly in the ſame mans 


ner; for example, at 30 years of age are 


living 531, and between the years 5 and 58, 


: thus ſet is gradually 1 to one half: 27 
or 28 years is therefore bbb probable proſpect, 


of enſience for a pepſon of 30 8 een 
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HE cauſes of depopulation in cities 
5 are ſo intimately interwoven with the 
ſubjects treated of in the three chapters of 
this work, that it would be unpardoflable 
to paſs them over in ſilence: I ſhall aim to 
concentrate the ſcattered rays into a narrow 
focus. Great citieg, if we exclude Rome and 
Conſtantinople, are gf modern date in many 
kingdoms of Europe. In the ninth century, 
a few had been built in Germany; þut in 
England corporations and conſiderable towns 
are poſterior to the Norman conqueſt. Even 
« M the reign of Harry the Second, London 
contained only 40,000 inhabitants. Cities, 
aſſociated communities, and towns, during 
the religious fever of Cruſading, and after 
the termination of this epidemical diſtemper, 
l were 


6 


1 5 


CE C 


q . 0 1 
#5 were Afyſums from Ariftocratic tyranny; 
and when of 4a make ſize are ſeats of re- 
/ fihement, anplation: arts, and ſociety: but 
1 overgrown, they check population, 
they are drains of the human ſpecies, and» 
the graves of young infants.» Wherever any 
city or town of conſiderableſize afterwards 
doubles or trebles its inhabitants, of which 
. 6 re are thouſands of examples, that whole 
itiön has been made from other towns, or 
0 from country diſtricts. The firſt great and uni- 
verſal cauſe of the e cities and 
large towns, muſt be imputed to their foul and 
turbid atmoſphere, and its poiſonous effects 
upon infants; to cloſe ſtreets, alleys lanes, and 
habitations of the poor, where free ventila- 
TW» tion and cireulation of the air is obſtructed. 
In the conſtruction of theſe human hives, 
0 health and population has been eri y 
"7 = gyerlooked ; but no one cauſe alone will ac- 
' count for their waſte, we can trace it to a 
multitude of ſources, in attempting there- 
fore ſomme illuſtration of this ſubject, which . 
| =: 1 abſolutely neeeſſary to the clear under- 
* ſtanding of the preceding and following 
e chapters, my few deſultory obſervations will 
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be pointed to the Britiſn metropolis. 
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| numbers of ci burials, and burying eke 


regiſter of births and mortality; they are in- 


tended to comprehend the births alone of 


. thoſe belonging to the eſtabliſhed church, and 
"the burials of ſuch only who are interred in 


the parochial church Vards: Jews, Quakers, 1 


Papiſts, and Proteſtant Diſſenters, are not in- 
cluded in tlie year ly chriſtenings, and grgat | 


not only of the diſſenting, but likewiſe of the 


eſtabliſhed church, are omitted; of the former 


32, and of the latter 43, agcording to Short's 
liſt: the large, modern, and increaſing pa- 
riſhes of Pancras and Mary-le bone, in one 
of whieff ſtands the Foundling-Hoſpital, are 
excluded from the bills. Maitland (1729, 
ſee his Hiſtory of London) diſcovered 181 
religious congregations. whoſe: chriſtenings 
were not publiſhed ; ant 63 burying places 
in and contiguous to the metropolis,” here 


3038 were annually. buried, but excluded 


fröm "the" regiſters® Six hundred abortive 
and ſtill born, ho Have arrived at an 2 1 


thought deſerving of burials, are ſet down” 
tf the deaths, but omitted in the liſt of 


births: young infatrts who die before bap- 
tim are alſo not tegiſtered in the births. 


I lad 


Mi 


MpnhooVilis by n no means gie an a 


4 


18 ſions. The increaſe or decfeaſe of religi- N 
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Jon burials at 6000, and of the, births 
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3 ſaid that note of the Aſtenngs of the 
diſſenting ſects were included in the bung 


regiſters, but ſeveral of them Ire buried ac- 
; cording to, the formalities, ar at leaſt in 1 : 
_ cemeteries of the eſtabliſhed church, which « 
muſt increalggthe lik of deaths. Another = _ 
defectan the hyrials is, "that numbers are CAr- 

ried into the country wh@are not accolintel 
8. | is agreed that ſeveral hundreds more 


« arevprnually carried out » than brogell . 
inte London for interment. Even in thepariſh 


returns there is, as I ſhAll hereafter prove, 
too much reaſon toꝭ ſuſpect frequent omiſ- 


= 


ous diſſenting ſees muſt Rave conſiderable 
n dn the baptiſins and burials; and fi- 


nally, the proportion of Femigrants from 
London to the ſea and land ſervice, and to 
diſtant colonies, reſts upon conjecturꝭ — ſuch 
Alas! are the im perfect and confuſed mate- 
rials from SO oh form 9 our calculations 
for the Britiſh olis. Dr. Price rates 
the preſent Wn eficiegcy of the Lon- 


- 
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ſole: what greater, neither of Which are 
brought to account in the, public regiſters: 
ſo that upon the moſt pr obable average, 
there is every year an exceſs of deaths above 
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the births, in this metropolis# of 5 gr 6000: 

©, '- ingghe laſt 10 years this waſte ſeems by the 

; © bills a little abated. 

1 4 Lon pom Bills at a medium annually. 
* Years» Chriſtenings Buri 


* 


7 
5 
12 
: 
ba 
: 28 
F f 
1 
8:3 
. K 
* 
U : #4 
FE 
1 
1 
a 8 
r -. 


& * 


„From 1671 to 168 12325 19144 
* © 1681 t6 1691 1442 22363 
4 1691 to 1200 14938 % 
170 to 17 15268 - ** 
* 1706. fo 1710 * 505 ; 
| Ee. 1711 to 1715 „ 162044 | 4 
4 71716 to 1920 18019 
1721 to 1925, 18828 + 
6 1720 to 1730 12578 0 
Inno, #17517 
, 1730 towt74g 2015 | 
„ 74,00 Ns 14 
1740 to 1759 1449 ©5351 
» , 2757 01g 56 15119 21080. 
1759 to 1768 18770 22956 
«1770 to 1780 17813 , 21000 
Dark NANT calculated the nümher of 
houſes in the metropolis and, the "county to, 
be more numgrous in the year 1690, than 
Dr. Price will admit them to be at preſent. — 
” 


If. London, before the beginning of FAY a * 
_ eentury, conſiſted of ſo many diſtinct though 
ſmall, compared to the preſent houſes, win 
ſeparate families, and at this time, the num- 
ber of houſes are decreaſed T0, 15 or 20, ooo, 
with an equal nu mber to ea che houſe, then 

2 * + without 


: without doubt, contrary to the evidence of 7 
our ſenſes, we muſt belieye the metropolis 1 


me 
* 
5 


* 


| proportion to the births. Might not thete- 


more breeders 
metropolis. I admit, but merely for argu- 


5 


* 


a * £ 
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3 
as 


to have been more populous 80 or 90 Years 
ago. One 


fact ſeems to be, that the Lon- 
don inhabitants are now much more widely 
diſperſed, and to an immenſe extent, in ſmall 
villages, retifements and country houſes over 
all the different ſurrounding counties. 

CoupAkE the London births and Burials 


of the laſt 30 years, with the 360 preceding; 


the deaths of late are greatly decreaſed in 


fore this Alledged diminution of population, 
from now finding a material decreaſe in the 


be accounted for, by ſuppoſing that former- 
e city was cloſe confined and unhealthy, 
eſpecially to infants, that then too perhaps 
? opoxtionally ſupported the 


ment, that the- bills have been kept correct. 
London ſtreets are now widened, the inhabi- 
tants live leſs crowded together, the houſes 
ſtand upon double or treble the ground 
which they formerly occupied, ventilation is 
freer, the city is more plentifully ſupplied 
with water and f uel, both extremely neceſ- 


* | neſs 


| 


* 
b F 


burials, and in a leſſer degree in the births, 


fary in preſerving health, in preventing ſick- 
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ſink the births beneath the ſtàn 
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® neſs and infectious fevers riginating from 
# foul ſtagnant air, filth and uncleanlfineſs * 


tlie treets and fogt-paths are better paved; 
ſewers and drains Are made to carry (0) moiſ- 
ture and corruption; there are many more 


* country-houles and agreeable outlets, if not 


in the fame eounty, in the vicinity of Lon- 


don, Irhere families and children may enjoy 
freſh air exerkiſe; the high roads round 


nd 
T apd throughout che kingdom, 
are greatly improved, and invite more to ex- 


„ . 2. . NE On I TI 
erciſe; academies for the edycation of chil- 


dren are mcreaſed in the environs, and in 


the country; the better and middling aſſes 
of peoplg at leaſt, drink leſs than formerly. 
In vain we look for any compliment to che 
ſtanding forces of Æſculapius, to moderg diſ- 


coveries and improvements in medicine. Cal- 


culators re- echo the decay of population and 
of inhabitants: they are nevertheleſs pleaſed» 


to allot ſome ſubordinate d@reegof merit, 
to bricklayers, commiſſioners of ſewers, ſhrect 
paviours and ſcavengers. 2 4 

Brsiprs the pernicious effects of foul city 


atmoſphere upon young infints, and in a 


ſmaller degreè upon growneup perſons, par- 
gcularly in ſickneſs; other cauſes confpige to 
dard of the buris 
* als: 


1 


# 
a 


14 
* 
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als: amongſt the moſt apparent I include fewer 
breeders in cities. Our own ſenſes and ob- 
ſeryation may here be conſulted in lieu of 
doubtful <@lgulations. In proportion t to the 
ey means df acquiring a moderate ſubſiſt- 
ence for children, the population in general 
will be accelerated: this was lately the hap- 
py conditzon of our North American colo- 
nies. Another reaſon which tends to in- 
creaſe country population is, that there, in 
they unmarried condition, life is a languid 
Pilgrimage, and for a variety of reaſons, they 
enter into the ſtate of wedlock with fewer 
ſcruples: but in large and populous cities, 
men (and women if they chuſe) have unmo- 
leſſed opportunities of revelling f in diſſipa- 
tion and vice; in their younger days they are 
ſeduced by the deceitful allurements of cour- 
k tezans, and until the fire of youth is ſome- 
What blunted, are more averſe to early 
matrimony than thoſe placed in remote 
parts of the country, who are not yet in- 
fected with the manners of a corrupt metro- 
polis: in theſe tranquil abodes, the mind is 
leſs debauched, *and fewer opportunities pre- 
ent to indulge in licentious gratifications. 
The expences of a houſhold, and the pro- 
ſpect 'of Mts burthens, in providing 
| N 3 hand- 
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handſomely ao a family, the difficulties 
again amongſt the lower and laborious or- 
ders in cities, of ſubſiſting. as the neceſſa- 
ries of - life riſe in price, with the Gaſy means 
of gratifying the ſenſual paſſions, all. con- 
tribute their ſhare in London, and other 
great capitals, to diſcourage matrimony. 
Even amongſt the higher and middle orders 
where taxes are enormouſly multiplied, where 
ſhows, public amuſements, extravagance, 
and diſſipation are faſhionable, and one of 
the darling objects of gratification, where 
ſelfiſh intereſt and fruition are all part of the 
marked outlines and features of the nation, 
numbers of both ſexes are frighted from, 
or are inſenſible to, any charms in diſintereſt- 
ed wedlock, and population is checked. 

Loxpox and Paris contain multitudes of 
maids, batchelors, and profeſſed courtezans, 
uſeleſs drones, who add no increaſe to the 
common ſtock, in reſpect of proereation. 
The increaſe of the army and navy, of law, 
commerce, and private fortunes, and the 
commodious agreeable manner of travell ing, 
draw numbers now to the Britiſh capital for 
occaſional buſineſs, pleaſure, or curioſity; 
more foreigners viſit us; the number of large 
houſes in London, are multiplied, where we 


may 
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may find a long train of unmarried domeſ- 
ticks; all thoſe different deſcriptions. of per- 
fons, which probably are rather augmented, 
will have ſome effect in detracting from the 
annual proportion of births. On-the other 
hand, by improvements in the roads the 
London mhabitants are now. not ſo con- 
ſtantly reſident and pent up as formerly, 
which muſt affect both the births and bu- 
rials; Probably, likewiſe, in cities, it is in 
ſome degree from the diſſipation, and in- 
continence of the married ſtate, that fewer 
children are produced than by country mar- 
riages; but the principal reaſon I imagine 
1s, that in the latter, they enter earlier into 
matrimony, and afterwards perhaps, from 
the leſs expence of rearing and educating 
children, or from other cauſes, have few- 
er cloudy apprehenſions of N 
their houſe. 

Hi refinement and large cities are ob- 
ſtacles to population, ſo is a wild ſtate of na- 
ture. A few tribes of American Indians 
with difficulty find ſubſiſtence in a large 
tract of woody uncultivated country; the 
ſavage huſbands are cold inſenfible mortals; 


the allurements of dreſs, delicacy, and edu- 
M 2 cation 
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cation are alſo wanting to give a ſpur to the 
paſſions. In North America, the infants of 
the Indians are ſuckled ſeveral years, a prac- 
tice not unfrequent amongſt the indigent in 
our own country to retard conception; and 
after nurſing two or three children, the pe- 
nod of propagation is almoſt finiſhed: the 
fatigues and perils which they are obliged 
to undergo in procuring ſubſiſtence, would 
not permit wandering Indians to ſupport two 
or three young infants at the ſame time. A 
medium ſtate between high refinement and 
rude ſavageneſs, is moſt favourable to po- 
pulation: in the country, and particularly 
in the back ſettlements of North America, 
they ſeek out early for a domeſtic partner, 
and breed a numerous progeny. | 
1 Imp upon many occaſions, the proprie- 
il ty and force of Celſus's maxim, that medi- 
cine is a circle. An attempt fully to explain 
the cauſes which may with probability be 
concluded as acceſſary of late years to the 
diminution of mortality in London, 18 
warped with medical queſtions, and with a 
general ſurvey of diſeaſes. We ſhould exa- 
mine the effects upon different ages of a foul 
atmoſ phere, of animal effluvia, of unclean- 
lineſs, 
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lneſs, of contagion, whether bred in jails 
or hoſpitals, or by filth in private houſes, 'of 
moiſt vapours emitted from the earth, and 
of the diet and liquors now conſumed. 
Before the beginning of the preſent century, 
very few vegetables were eat in London, and 
ſcarce any public gardens to rear vegetables 
had been planted round the city; the ſurge 
and decreaſe of diſeaſes, the ſtate of medi - 
cine, and diſcovery of new remedies, im- 
provements in the nurſing of infants, par- 
ticularly as to looſe dreſs and cleanlineſs, 
the modern and laudable inſtitution of pub- 
hc diſpenſaries ſhould all be taken into the 
account: theſe heads of inquiry would lead 
into a wide ocean, and are more cloſely 
connected with the matter of the foll 
chapter. | 

Frs air next to food, ſeems to be an 
demient, the purity of which materially con- 
duces to the health and life of young infants. 
By reſpiration alone, a gallon of air 1s one 
minute corrupted. The fatal conſequences 
of city atmoſphere upon ſuch delicate con- 
ſtitutions are univerſally notorious, even a- 
mongſt nations conſpicuous for ſobriety. The 
laborious claſs cannot afford time to carry 


M 3 their 
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their mfants out daily to the open areas and 
faburbs to breathe a little wholeſome air, or 
even to enjoy a neceſſary degree of exerciſe; 
myriads of them are either ſuddenly extin- 
tinguiſhed in convulſions, or they pine away 
hike young plants buried in a noiſome cellar. 
Perhaps too in great cities, more compara- 
tively of the parents of young infants, have 
injured their conſtitutions by precipitate ir- 
regularities, fornications, and debauchery; 
their offspring we may conceive will be more 
debilitated and frail, than thoſe of ſtrong 
healthy parents, accuſtomed to induſtry, ſo- 
briety, and regularity. The recovery like- 
. wiſe of infants from Small-pox, Meaſles, 
or any other fickneſs, will be greatly check- 
ed and rendered more hazardous, by a thick 
atmoſphere of ſea-coal ſmoke, emitted, at 
leaſt in winter, from ſeveral hundred thou- 
ſand chimnies ; contaminated beſides by ani- 
mal reſpiration, perſpiration, and by innu- 
merable other feculent vapours and mix- 
tures. 

- Nexr to the mortality of infants, Dr. Price 
aſſumes it is an as eſtabliſhed propoſition, 
that the ſecond great cauſe of depopulation 


in London, takes * gſt the new 
| e annual 
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annual ſettlers, to whom the air, modes 
4 of life, and debaucheries of the metropo- 
4 lis, are particularly hurtful and pernicious; 
&« and that ( excluſive of their greater num- 
ec bers) this is one of the principal reaſons 
* why the bills ſwell after 20 years of age.” 
Tur annual waſte of London is ſup- 
poſed to require about 5 or 6000 recruits. 
The new ſettlers Dr. Price alledges to arrive 
chiefly from 20 to 40 years of age, and this 
afflux it is evident muſt ſwell the burials in 
that interval of life, by adding to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and raiſing the deaths 
above the due proportion, when compared to 
the mortality before 20. Certain it is, that 
numbers come from the country to London 
under 20 years of age, to ſerve apprentice- 
ſhips in trade, law, mechanical profeſſions, 
and as ſervants; but Dr. Price is of opi- 
nion, that they are more than counterba- 
lanced by thoſe ſent out of the metropolis 
under puberty for education, to ſchools and 
univerſities: yet even on this ſuppoſition, 
which may well be diſputed, the polluted air 
of London ſhould exert its pernicious effects 
upon the young ſtrangers, much more than 
upon the original and half ſeaſoned inhabi- 
| ms tants 
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rants arrived at the ſame years. A large 
part likewiſe of the annual recruits to Lon- . 
don compoſed of natives and ſome foreigners, 
we muſt imagine have been born and reared 
in cities and towns, either as artizans, me- 
chanics, or idle people. We have convin- 
cing proofs of this during the ſeptennial or 
general election of a new parliament. I 
am inclined to think, that Small-pox has 
ſome ſhare in increaſing the mortality of 
the new ſettlers. Were they to fall off ac- 
cording to the uſual annual decrement of 
perſons in this interval of life, that is at 
2 or 3 per cent, the annual addition to the 
hurials' out of 6000 would amount only to 
about 200; and it is obvious by conſulting 
the preceding tables of Short and Birch, 
that ſuch ſmall addition would alone go but 
a ſhort way in accounting for the ſurge of 
mortality after 20 in London. 

Wur we attentively reflect vpon the ex- 
ceſs of infant deaths under 5 years of age 
in London, and the {mall number of breeders, 
a great ſurplus of deaths by new recruits 
will not be required to account for the Lon- 
don waſte, The majority of the new ſet- 
_ flers will probably be unmarried perſons, who 
dg 


| E 
do not fo ſoon form matrimonial connee- 
tions, as if they had remained in their ori- 
ginal habitations, with their friends and- 
acquaintances. The ſmall portion of 
breeders I before obſerved, was a principal 
cauſe why out of 9,000,000 of negroes ex- 
ported to America, and the Weſt-Indies, 
1,500,000 only now ſurvive. 

Lox DO atmoſphere and debaucberzes 1 
ſhall not deny, are fatal to a ſmall number 
of the new recruits; but after a year or two, 
men become habituated to great changes and 
diverſity of ſituation and climate; within that 
time, Europeans are tolerably well ſeaſoned, 
even in the Eaſt anq Weſt-Indies. I appre- 
hend that from 20 to 40 is univerſally a more 
mortal period, than from 10 to 20, though 
in a leſs ſevere degree in the country than in 
large cities; and in this reſpect, the bill of 
a pariſh in a ſmall country town, North- 
ampton, given by Dr. Price, correſponds | 
with London. -From 1 8 to 35 and 40 Is 
the principal conſumptive age amongſt both 
ſexes, inflammatory fevers and chronic diſ- 
eaſes begin to exerciſe their greateſt tyranny 
after puberty; debaucheries and irregulari- 
ties are then moſt prevalent; the venereal 

dAilſeaſe 
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diſeaſe is probably more fatal to London 
than to the reſt of the nation; in all pulmo- 
nary complaints likewiſe, and indeed i in fick- 
neſs of every denomination, pure country air 
contributes eſſentially to the recovery. 

NumtRovs cities, towns, and harbours, 
have been built upon low unhealthy ſitua- 
tions, ſurrounded with hills or moraſſes; 
moſt cities ſeem to have grown up by time, 
accident, and chance; the. ſtreets are irregu- 
lar, and not ſufficiently pervious to ventila- 
tion, and the inhabitants crowded into too 
ſmall a ſpace: all theſe are objects of the firſt 
legiſlative magnitude in every nation. There 
are moderate ſized towns, and even country 
diſtricts ſo ill ſituated or unwholeſome, as to 
make the burials exceed the births; J need 
not travel to new uncultivated countries, or 
rank tropical climates for proofs. Dr. Short 
found, from their regiſters, ſome country 
towns of Norfolk, Eſſex, and ſome country 
diſtrits in the Iſle of Ely, before the mo- 
raſſes were drained, in this predicament. 
Few great capitals in Europe can be com- 
pared to London in healthy fituation and 
other conveniencies; yet we may remark, 
that the comparative proportion of its bu- 
| ts | rials 
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rials (if the regiſters of each can be relied 
upon) rather exceed thoſe of Amſterdam, 
which ſtands in the midſt of ſlime, mud and 
moraſſes. Cuſtom and habit we know ſea- 
ſon men to unwholeſome climates and ſta- 
tions: but beſides, there are fewer people 
by one third in Amſterdam, the ſtreets are 
more regular and open to ventilation than 
the old buildings of London; there is alſo 
leſs luxury, licentiouſneſs, and profligacy to 
impede population. 
DAvENANT calculates, that befare the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, England and 
Wales contained 1, 300,000 houſes and cot- 
tages. Dr. Price eſtimates the houſes and cot- 
tages now rather under 1,000,000. Thus cer- 
tainly indicates an alarming depopulation in - 
the kingdom. The ſubject however is more 
of a political nature, and of infinite extent : 
it is connected with the ſtate of govern- 
ment, of legiſlation, of religion, of foreign 
colonization, and of emigration to remote 
parts of the Empire; with trade, agricul- 
ture, the incloſure of commons, the mo- 
nopoly of farms, and unequal diſtribution 
.of property; with the frequency of wars, 
the increaſe of taxes, luxury and refine- 
ment 
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ment in the higher and middling claſſes, 
and with all the cauſes before enumerated, 
which more or leſs diminiſh the national ſtock. 
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The Diſeaſes which annoy, and occaſion the | 
principal Mortality among ft Mankind ; with 
a few Tables, each of equal Periods, 15 
Years each, ſbewing by the London Bills, 
all the fatal Diſeaſes, Caſualties, and Deaths 
at every Age, in this Metropolis, during 
the laſt 105 Years, and which extermi- 
nated about 2,500,000 of the human Spe- 
cies: At the ſame Time exhibiting a diſtinct 
View of the Ratio of Mortality by each Diſ- 
temper and Caſualty : Critical Reflections upon 
thoſe Diſeaſes and Caſualties, and upon the 
Bills, and upon the different Periods of Life 
at which each predominates : And concluding 
with a novel Attempt to form a groſs Eſti- 
mate, of the Numbers annually deſtroyed by 
different Diſeaſes and Caſualties throughout 
Great-Britain and Ireland. 
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N the preceding chapter it has been con- 
firmed by mathematical demonſtration, 


that an inconſiderable handful of mankind 
ſurvive 


N! 


ſurvlve to 70 or 80 years of age; > net 
is true have reached 100, or even 150, Jenkins 


lived to 165. It is alſo obſervable, that 
thoſe who enjoyed ſuch uncommon longevi- 
ty, had no ſettled ſyſtematic rules of diet. 
In, Bacon, Lord Verulam's hiſtory of long 
livers, both males and females, their cli- 
mate, diet, manner of life, appetites, exer- 
ciſes, ſtudies, paſſions, habits, and diſpoſi- 
tions were exceedingly diſſimilar. Through- 
out Europe, Africa, Aſia, and America, the 
rich, the poor, the inhabitants of town and 
country, with very different climates, con- 
ſtitutions, complexions, nouriſhment, ſoil, 
and conveniencies, all ſeldom exceed the 
uſual term of life allotted in holy writ to 
man. Seventy or eighty is mentioned by 
Moſes, in the goth Pſalm, as the ultimate 
goal of human exiſtence. The term is very 
ſhort, and we are all haſtening to the brink 
of our earthly duration. It would be unjuſt 
and fruitleſs to repine, ſeeing that ſo many 
1 * who ſet out with us in the journey have 
© been cut off. The awful period advances 

« by flow and im A degrees: uni- 
5 5 verſal 
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cc i ruin and the laſt blow, will core 7 
© and cloſe us up in the graue.“ 2 by 6 
_-*F'proPost now, in imitation of the geo- 0 


graphers, to lay out, and to review in one | 
general map, the enormous brood of diſeaſes | 
which diſgorge their virulence over the earth, 
and with frightful rapacity wage inceſſar ant 
warfare with mankind: by this means we 
ſhall, to uſe a military phraſe, reconnoitre 
more diſtinctiy our enemies, and be led to 
make the beſt diſpoſition and preparation for 
defence where the greateſt danger is appre- 
hended, and the moſt formidable aſſaults to 
be ſuſtained. Armed with diſeaſes, the grim 
king of terrors appears in the moſt hideous 
aſpect: unter theſe various -morbiffck forms, 
1 ſhall track him grappling with mankind, 
and with his tremendous 3 mowin ng 
down generations. 
<< Sor philoſophers confider Gſeales not 
« as the origmal intention of nature, but 
e that they are, without doubt, in general, 
«of Ot On creation. That were there 
&« A comtry where the inhabitants led lives 
«entirely natural and virtuous, few of them 
e would die without meaſuring out the 
„ -whole 


— 
10 whole period preſent exiſtence allotted 
« to them, pain and diſtempers would be 
« there unknown.“ This propoſition may 
be uſeful to encourage morality, but it t will 
not bear a medical ſcrutiny. Ty 
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IN the rude ſtate of ſcience and medicine F 


it was uſual to aſcribe 'moſt diſeaſes to the 
immediate reſentment of ſome inviſible de- 
mon, or to divine diſpleaſure and: chaſtiſe- 
ment: , learning and philoſophy in every 
country diſcarded fiich ſupernatural agents. 
It is not more than two centuries ago, when 
the people of England could with difficulty 
be perſuaded that the Jail diſtemper, com- 
municated at the Oxford aſſizes from the pri- 
ſoners to the ſpeCtators, was not kindled up 
by witchcraft. In the age of ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and credulity, diſtempers were 
imputed to demons and 1 necromancy,; on this 


account, 1n all barbarous. nations their phy- 
ficians have been a ſet of ſtupid conyurors. 


Othersagain,equallye err in ſuppoſing diſeaſes! to 
be unſteady motions of the human. machine, 


excited by lometbing hurtful : this popular 


ad 


diſeaſes themſelves with the practice of phy- 
fick : they are each beyond diſpute preſented 
6 to 
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form and ſhape: the diſcaſes delineated, 2200, 


more or leſs prevalent. Great national ca- 
lamities from epidemical diſtempers are rare, 
Done. are ever A d over a whole kingdom, 
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to us over and over again, 1 


ly the fame 


years ago, by Hippocrates in Greece, at this 
day retain the ſame eſſential marks and pro- 
minent features; though in degree and vio- 
lence, there UML: 6: eg are gradations 


and ſhades which may vary the picture. 
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vaſt EO to the gloomy realms of Pluto; ; 
and this calamity is infinitely aggravated by 
the noxious atmoſphere of cities and towns. 


The diſeaſes of early infancy (Small- pox, 


Meaſles, and a few others excepted) are in 
the London bills, principally accumulated 
into two aggregate heaps, Convulſions and 
Tecthing ; upon which I ſhall preſently ani- 
madvert. 

Pursiciaxs have unanimouſly. agreed, 
that the febrile claſs of diſeaſes, comprehend- 
ing all the different genera in one tribe, are 
the moſt univerſal and fatal; but through- 
out all countries, in epidemical diſeaſes there 
are barren and fruitful years, when they are 


(catarrh 
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(catarch in a 1 rare inſtances, and caſes of 
general famine excepted) they ſometimes 
ſpread from province to province, but all 
are never attacked at once, nor probably are 
large populous kingdoms ever totally ex- 
empted from them. Fevers of different ge- 
neric forms, as agues, remittent fevers, dy- 
ſenteries, malignant and infectious fevers, 
putrid fore throat, Small-pox, meaſles, &c. 
may be local and circumfcribed to one city, 
or diſtrict, whilſt others in the vicinity con- 
tinue healthy, the diſeaſe diſſipating its force 
within a ſmall boundary. 

Dx. Short, from one hundred and fifty- 
one different-pariſh regiſters, calculates that 
in a certain period ſome have had from eight 
to fourteen ſickly years, whilſt others in tlie 
fame interval have had but one. Five, fix, 
and eight years diſtance he eſtimates as a 
common period for the viſitation of epide- 
mical ſickneſs, even in remote country pa- 
rifhes. In one of thoſe intervals it is uſual 
for Small-pox and Meaſles, excluſive of ſome 
other epidemics, to make their periodical cir- 
cuits. By tlie country regiſters it appelrs, 
that a few pariſhes have had the good for- 
tune to eſcape from any unuſual mortality, 
= N during 
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5 
during ten, twelve, and ſome few twenty, and 
even thirty years. In all the ſickly ſeaſons 
of country pariſhes, the burials exceed the 
1 chriſtenings;” and according to the nature of 
I the epidemic, and morbid ſtate of the ſeaſon, 
1 the mortality varies in degree. In the Lon- 
8 don bills we frequently obſerve, that in cer- 
4 tain months the deaths riſe double or treble 
i above equal periods of the ſame year. 
4 rom comparing the annual average of 
| | deaths in a ſickly year of London and other 
| = great cities, with ſickly years in country pa- 
= riſhes, Dr. Short finds, that cities and towns 


f | in this reſpect have the advantage of the 
I country. In large open country places where 
| fatal epidemics broke out, according to this 
4 | author, more died in one year, than during 
[ . 6, 10, 12, or ſometimes even 1 5 years of 
4 health; whereas in London and ſuch cities, 
. ſeldom above a third, fourth, or fifth beyond 


the ordinary conſumption are carried off. 
(The plague is certainly now and then an 
exception to this propoſition. The Doctor 
adds, that mortality is more conſtant and re- : 
gular 1 in cities, and not ſo many deſtroyed. 
per faltum” from Re epidemics as 
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E 
in the country. In pure open air lie ſug- 
geſts, that contagion or other adulterated ef- 
fluvia are more virulent: or perhaps he 
ſhould have ſaid, that in cities where the at- 
moſphere is charged with a load of hetero- 
geneous vapours, emitted from fires and other 
effluvia, epidemical poiſons may be blunted, 
decompounded or annihilated. In cities too, 
human bodies may be more ſeaſoned and ha- 
bituated to noxious impreſſions from this 
ſource: Doctors and Nurſes ſeem to be for- 
tified by habit. Small- pox and Meaſles in 
particular, are conſtant reſidents in great ca- 
pitals, and conſequently the decreaſe from 
theſe diſeaſes is more equal than in the coun- 
try, where ſeveral years intervene between 
their periodical invaſions. At preſent I ſtu- 
diouſly ſhun any prolix diſcuſſion of cauſes. 
Tur principal and moſt general epidemics 

which infeſted England during two entire 
centuries, are enumerated in a ſhort ſylla- 
bus, by Dr. Short. They are either plagues, 
agues, remittent fevers, ſpotted putrid fe- 
vers, ſlow fevers, ſummer and autumnal dy- 
ſenteries, peſtilential and contagious perip- 
neumonies, ſmall-pox, meaſles, fatal ſpring 
pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and epidemical 

N 2 catarrhs, 
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catarrhs, all of the febrile claſs. De Haen 
computes, that. out of 2000 fick taken into 
the hoſpitals at Vienna, 700 laboured under 
acute diſeaſes, fevers of various kinds. Out 
of 5743 fick, taken into Haflar Hoſpital, at 
Portſmouth, by Dr. Lind's account, about 
3000 were ill of fevers. Cleghorn eſtimates 
the ſummer fevers of Minorca to conſtitute 
3-4ths of all the diſeaſes in that iſland. Lind 
calculates, that of all the numerous Euro- 
peans who viſit the ſultry climates of Africa, 
of America, of the Eaft and Weſt Indies, 
19 out of 20 who die in thoſe regions are 
deftroyed by fevers and fluxes ; and proba- 
bly he ſhould have ſubjoined, or of chronic 
diſeaſes, the conſequence of thoſe fevers. The 
reader will preſently aſcend to a much more 
elevated proſpect of this ſubject. 

Tur plague, a febrile demon, cannot at 
preſent be called one of the mortal epide- 
mics of Europe, except in the South Eaſt 
extremity poſſeſſed by the Turks. The two 
greateſt peſtilences on record happened in the 
6th and 14th centuries of our era, when 
millions over the globe were overwhelmed in 
one univerſal deluge of putrefaction. In 
— before the general conflagration in 


6 1666, 


. 
r666, the plague was very frequent; ſince 
that event, or at moſt 2 or 3 years after, it 
is extinguiſhed and unknown in this city. 
From 1 592 to 1665, the plagde appears from 
the bills, to have had annually more or leſs 


ſhare in the mortality of the metropolis. In 
1665, which is the moſt furious plague in - 
the London annals, the deaths amounted to 
very near 100,000, but in the 8 preceding 
years to 113 only. According to Dr. Hodges, 
this laſt infection was imported from Smyr- 
na to Holland, and from thence to England. 
Regiſters m other parts of Europe ſhew, that 
this difeaſe has committed direful havock, 
At Marſeilles, they reckon up 20 general 
plagues which have from time to time deſo- 
lated that populous city. Many cities and 
towns in different nations of Europe have 
ſeverely ſmarted by peſtilence, fince our 
emancipation from this formidable tyrant. 
In the Mediterranean ports they are, from. 
fatal experience, extremely vigilant to guard 
againſt infection. So late as 1743 and 4, 
the beautiful city of Meſſina, in Sicily, was 
almoſt entirely depopulated : 70,000 inhabi- 
tants were in a ſhort time exterminated by 

N 3 the 
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the plague, which had been introduced by a 
few. bales of infected goods clandeſtimiiy a 
landed from a ſhip in the harbour. 
FokuxkIL x the plague in London, and in 
moſt other cities, was rendered infinitely 
more terrible and deſtructive, by the injudi- 
cious internal regulations of police. It is 
evident by the London bills, that a mere 
handful at any time died in the Peſt-houſe ; 
conſequently, every corner of the city was 
polluted with infection. If inſtead of im- 

muring the fick and ſound together in the 
ſame houſe, where the plague had broke out 
or was ſuſpected, they had inſtantaneouſly, as 
is the modern practice, removed them to pro- 
per houſes or lazarettos, deſtroying all their 
goods and materials capable of harbouring 
infection, the diſeaſe might have been ſoon 
extinguiſhed. Confining the whole family, 
ſick and ſound promiſcuouſly together for 
ſeveral weeks, until all were either dead or 
recovered, and with this forlorn motto on 
the door, Lord have mercy upon us,” was a 
barbarous policy: many eſcaped in ſpite of 
their guards, or by means of a bribe, and 
ſpread the infection. This abſurd mode alſo 
effectually prevented an carly alarm and diſ- 
covery 
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covery of peſtilence, which as. in caſes of fire, 
7s of the firſt importance, and when it might 
have been ſuppreſſed with very little loſs. 
The filth and narrow crooked ſtreets of Lon- 
don in the laſt century, no doubt contributed 
to foſter and to propagate this exotic diſ- 
cale. | 
TRUE plague is now chiefly con 
to Grand Cairo, and Alexandria, the two. 
hot-beds and nurſeries of peſtilence; parti- 
cularly the former crowded and filthy city, 
to many parts of Syria, to the European 
and Aſiatic coaſt, bordering on the Archi- 
chipelago, to Conſtantinople, and to ſome 
maritime towns of Arabia and Perſia, which 
traffic by the Red Sea. About 2 years ago, 
Conftantinople loſt 100,000 inhabitants. by 
this ſingle diſeaſe. Their ignorance of phi- 
loſophy and ſtupid notions of irreſiſtible pre- 
deſtination, with other peculiar cuſtoms, ſub- 
jets the Turks more than any other Medi- 
terranean nation to peſtilential contagion. 
The plague now ſeldom gains admittance into 
other European ſea-ports, and even if import- 
ed to our ſhores, the wiſe precautions and re- 
gulations adopted by quarantines, check its 
irruption: this is a moſt important improve- 
N 4 b ment 
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ment in the Police of modern ſtates, for the 
original inſtitution and rough draft of which 
about 300 years ago, we are indebted to the 
Venetians. The internal ordinances, howe- 
ver, enacted to prevent the diſperſion of peſti- 
lential infection, were, until the preſent cen- 
tury, extremely erroneous and impolitic. For- 

tunately for mankind, the infection of plague 
ſp reads to a very ſmall diſtance thro! the air, 
About ſome contact or adheſion to infected 
goods and porous materials, or by perſonal 
communication of the ſound inhabitants with 
the diſeaſed: a neighbour ſhutting himſelf up 


at a few yards diſtance from an infected houſe, 


may eſcape unhurt. If the contagion of 
plague could be ſo ſuddenly and widely ſcat- 
tered over a kingdom, as epidemical cartarrh 
or influenza, the earth in a few months 
would be converted into an enormous church- 

yard, and filled with dead corpſes. 
Nrfruxx can the Sweating-ſickneſs be now 
conſidered as an epidemic cauſe of mortality. 
Somewhat more than 300 years ago, this 
ſingular and contagious diſeaſe broke out, 
for the firſt time, in the army of Harry the 
Seventh, on his return to Milford-Haven 
in Wales, from an ee againſt France, 
and 


t 1 
and in four hours ſickneſs numbers were 
ſnatched off: but if they kept warm in bed 
under profuſe ſweats, and ſurvived 24 hours, 
the danger was uſually ſurmounted. The 
ſame infection was brought back again to 
England at ſeveral ſubſequent intervals: 
happily its greateſt devaſtation was always of 
ſhort duration, and it has long ſince diſap- 
peared from this iſland, and from Europe. 
AmoNnGsT the univerſal febrile maladies, 
are thoſe Intermittent and Remittent fevers, 
of unwholſome tropical climates, particular- 
ly in the rainy ſeaſons, and of all woody 
uncultivated countries, placed under tropi- 
cal heats, and abounding in morafles and 
ſwamps ; in the ſultry ſummer, and autum- 
nal ſeaſons of Europe, in low and marſhy 
ſituations more eſpecially, theſe are alſo 
the prevailing epidemics : armies in camps 
are at that time often grieviouſly. infeſted - 
with them, and the dyſentery generally ac- 
companies them. Over all the middle re- 
gions of the earth, from cancer to capri- 
corn, intermittent and remittent fevers, and 
dyſenteric fluxes are the moſt general form 
of fevers: throughout this wide extended 
tract they may be called the locuſts, which 
devour 
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devour whole crops of mankind. They de- 


« ſtroy not only numbers immediately, parti- 


cularly of the new European ſettlers, but 
when improperly treated, or when convaleſ- 
cents fall into repeated relapſes, theſe fevers 
often terminate in chronic complaints, ſuch 
as dropſies, jaundice, viſceral obſtructions, 
fwellngs and ſcirrhus of the liver, and bro- 
ken conſtitutions : relapſes into them are fre- 
quent through every ſeaſon of the year, upon 
premature expoſure to cold, hardſhips, or 
irregularities in living. Since the diſcovery 
of antimonials and bark, few now die of this 
fever compared to the number of ſick; but 
except conſumptions, ſmall-pox, and perhaps 
an infectious fever which I ſhall ſoon men- 
tion, it may be doubted, whether any other 
ſingle genus of diſeaſe, deftroys more of the 
human ſpecies. 
Even in moſt of the drieſt countries and 
ſituations, after acloſe ſultry ſummer, and long 
contmued heats, we often obſerve ſuch fevers 
and fluxes to enſue : the humours are then 
corrupted, and the ſolids relaxed; and in ſuch 
a diſpoſition of body, irregularities in diet, 
wet cloathes, and damp night air, may give 
riſe to fevers: but in ſuch ſituations they 
are 


1 7 1. 
are infinitely leſs frequent, and gen erally leſs 


characterized and fatal. It is true indeed, 
that in Minorca, where great part of the ſoil 
is dry and rocky, but the heat exceſſive, ſum- 


mer fevers and fluxes have raged with great 


ſeverity. In the rank equatorial regions, the- 


remittent fevers are ſometimes ſo preeipitate, 
as to kill in 1 or 2 paroxyſms, unleſs ſooner 
ſtopped; the doctor, lawyer, and prieſt quick- 


ly facceeding each other in their viſits. With- 
out the dyſentery in conjunction, they are 


ſeldom contagious; everr when ſtamped with 


Id ſpots, and the A marks of an | 


cency. 


AvTrors have given various e | 
to thoſe intermittent and remittent fevers, 


which are in eſſence the ſame, and cured 


nearly by fimilar remedies : they are deno- 


minated tertian, ſemitertian, double tertian, 


triple tertian, hæmitritæa, amphimerina, au- 


tumnal epidemic fever, peſtilential tertian, 
marſh fever, camp fever, bilious, and gall 
ſickneſs, remittent fever of warm and tropi- 
cal climates, putrid remittent fever, tertian 


fever, accompanied with ſeveral irregular 


ſymptoms, and from the ſymptoms moſt pre- 
dominant and urgent, the fever has received 


different names. 


ANOTHER 


©, 


. to the houſes of the poor, to filth, 
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Axoruzx fever varying conſiderably in 
ſymptoms and violence, is widely diſperſ- 
ed over the earth; it is not ſo much go-- 
verned or influenced by the ſeaſons or ſenſi- 
ble qualities of the air, as the preceding and 
ſome other fevers, but in all countries may 
ariſe at every ſeaſon of the year, whether hot 
or cold, and like the plague or ſmall-pox, is 
often communicated by contagion, from 
one perſon to another, either by approaching 
too near the ſick, or through the medium of 
infected goods, cloaths and moveables, It 


is frequent in jails abounding in filth, filled 


with animal ſteams, and where free yentila- 
tion js excluded: it is frequent in large hoſ- 
pitals, particularly military hoſpitals dyring 
war, crowded tymultuouſly with ſick, with 


| putrid ſores, mortifications, or with dyſente- 


ries; and in ſuch caſes, hot weather will ſoon- 
er give it activity : it 1s very frequent, eſpe- 
cially if wet or ſtormy weather ſhould hap- 
pen, and the hatches are then neceſſarily 
kept cloſe ſhut, on board of ſhips, ſquadrons 
and large fleets, particularly when haftily 
fitted ont; in cities we can frequently trace 
it to the priſons, perhaps ſometimes to the 


Tags, 


/ 


-- 
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Tags, quali poverty, and adulterated air. Ci- 
ties and towns, alſo for obvious reaſons, 1 feem 
to be more expoſed to it than the country. 
Authors eall it jail fever, hoſpital fever, putrid 
malignant fever, ſpotted and petechial fever, 


infectious fever, &c. Some, not without 
foundation, have ſurmiſed, that ſlow nervous 


fevers are in general derived from the fame 
origin, and that they differ in degree only 
from the former: ſpots on the ſkin are by no 


means conſtant ſymptoms, but when they ap- 
pear, they point out the diſeaſe more uner- 
ringly, and its greater malignity. The i igno- 


rance of the ſearchers in medical matters, pre- 


vent us from determining the preciſe morta- 


lity by 1 this g genus of fever 1 in London. 


Porkip fore throat, a ſpecies of malig- 


nant infectious fever, has been called plague, 


with carbuncle in the throat reſembling bu- 


boes in the groin. Its mortality is not con- 
fined to any feafon of the year, but although 


the fever is extremely precipitate and fatal 


to thoſe whom it ſeizes, particularly <hil- 


dren, it ſeldom extends over a large tract of 


country; a ſingle city, or a province at moſt, 


bounds its malignity. The revolutions. of 
this infectious diſeaſe are irregular and un- 


certain, In 1748, a conſiderable number 
in 
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in this country fell victims to putrid ſore 
throat: ſcarlet fever is very generally con- 
nected with it—in the London bills 1 fuſ- 
pect that they rate its mortality rather too 
low, and I imagine it is ſometimes con- 
founded with putrid, ſcarlet, ſpotted, and 
malignant fevers. — 

ANnorTars very different order of on, 
both in their nature and cure, are the In- 
flammatory. The ſimple Inflammatory is 


one genus of this tribe, whoſe mortality is 


trifling compared to ſome of the former 
fevers: it is commonly complicated | with 
ſome topical pains and inflammation; ; and 
then 1s properly. diſtinguiſhed as a different 
genus. Pringle, obſerves, that 1 in military 
camps, Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, two 
rapid and dangerous diſeaſes, accompanied 
with local or topical inflammations in the 


lungs, are the moſt frequent forms of fever 


with inflammation, and next to thoſe acute 
Rheumatiſm. The majority of theſe fevers 
originate from colds, and prevail moſt in 


the winter and ſpring, and in rigorous ſea- 


ſons, or where cold and moiſture predomi- 


nate, and are infinitely more general i in the 


cold northern, than in the ſouthern and tro- 
pical climates. OR WE, 
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_ NexT to the lungs, the liver ſeems to be 
more ſubject to inflammation than any. other 
internal viſcus:—in the Eaſt-Indies it is a 
very frequent diſeaſe, but in this iſland, and 
in moſt parts of Europe, it is, compared 
to the preceding inflammations, rare. 

In the ſouthern climates of Europe, and 
moſt certainly over all the equatorial re- | 
gions, intermittent, remittent fevers, and | 
fluxes deſtroy the greateſt numbers: with- ä 
out the tropics alſo, in the marſhy coun- | 
tries of Hungary and Italy, where the ſum- = 
mers are long and intenſe, and in that great 
northern moraſs, Holland, theſe fevers often 
make dreadful deſolation. Fevers with in- 
flammation, and the bilious remittent, are 
greatly regulated, not only by climates and 
latitudes, but alſo in the ſame country by 
the different ſeaſons of the year. In ſum- 
mer and autumn feyers tend in various grada- | 
tions to affect the ſtomach and bowels with 
ſickneſs, they then become more or leſs re- | 
mittent, and leſs. of an inflammatory na- 
ture. In Holland (days Pringle) towards 
June, a healthy month, the inflammatory 
fevers begin to recede, and the bilious, pu- 
trid, or remittent, often ſucceed through 

. the 
To 


„ 
| the ſummer ald * until the return of 
winter, when the inflammatory again recom- 
mence, the ſeaſons and diſeaſes inſenſibly in- 
termixing and running into each other. 
Tuxsz few preliminary and general ob- 
ſervations, will render the ſubſequent Tables 
of the. London diſeaſes and the criticiſms 
more intelligible: the relative mortality of all 
deadly diſeaſes and caſualties, at leaft in this 
metropolis, i is the future object of this eſſay, 
and is reduced in ſome meaſure to mathema- 
tical exactneſs. 

1 courp have exhibited tables with. the 
diſcaſes and mortality of the laſt century, in 
London, from 1629 to 1670; but for a great 

art of that time the metropolis was in- 
ſignificant in ſize compared to its preſent 
magnitude, 23 new pariſhes have nes been 
gradually added to the bills: there is al- 
ſo a Hlatus of 10 years, in which the re- 
giſters of diſeaſes are loſt: again, London 
until 1665 and 66, was infeſted with the 
plague, which TE previous to that date, 
ſeems to have been one primary object of 
the bills; and to adopt # raunt's and Dr. 
Short's ſentiments, the regiſters, from various 
political and religious obſtacles, were then 
very — managed. The kingdom, 
during 
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during the early part of this interval, was diſ- 
tracted with civil war, which ended inthe be- 
heading of King Charles; and after the great 
peſtilence in 1665, London muſt have required 


ſome few years to recruit. For theſ; and 
many other reaſons, I formed ive regylar 
tables only of diſeaſes in the preſent century; 


when London is more ſtationary in numbers , 


and more populous than at any preceding pe- 


riod of equal duration: by this means the 
actual and comparative magnitude, riſe, or 


declenſion of different diſeaſes, will be more 
conſpicuous in each table; and by propor- 
tioning the mortality to the population, we 


are enabled, with certain precautions and ex- 


ceptions, to make the diſeaſes and caſualties 
of London ſerve as a morbid barometer to 
the whole nation. 

Hao I attempted to form ſimilar tables for 
even the latter part of the laſt century, the 
reader would have been embarraſſed to no pur- 


"= ll 


poſe, and ſuch an attempt muſt ever prove ab- 


ortive. For example, in one and the fame 


title, are often intermixed in the regiſters of 


mortality, flox, ſmall-pox, and meaſles; con- 
ſumptions and tiſſick; cancer, canker, and 
thruſh, and ſometimes wolf, cancer, gan- 

O grene, 


\ 


N 

| 
1 
| 
[| 
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grene, and fiſtula, or cancer, gangrene, fiſ- 
tula, and mortification: additional ſpecimens 
of their abſurdity, and of the groſs ſtupidity of 

the ſearchers and regiſtering clerks, are gout 

and ſtiatica; vapours and water in the head; 
quinſey and thruſh; teeth and worms; ſores, 
ulcers, bruiſed and broken limbs; cough, cold, 
and chin-cough. Notwithſtanding this rab- 
ble of diſeaſes, in commenting upon the bills 
of the preſent century, I have referred back, 
and have contraſted the majority of them with 
the bills of the laſt 30 years, in the pre- 

- ceding century; ſo that as near as the im- 
perfection of the materials would admit, the 
mortality of 105 years in London 1s exhibited, 
and at one view preſents all the acute, the 
chronic diſeaſes and the caſualties which de- 
ſtroyed about 2,500,000 of the human ſpe- 
cies. Where no conſiderable difference ap- 
peared in the diſeaſes and mortality of each 
15 years interval of the 3o in the laſt cen- 
= tury, I added the two together to prevent 

unneceſſary arithmetical multiplication, and 
it is eaſy to divide 30 into two equal parts: 
or if we wiſh to know the annual deſtruction 
by each diſeaſe in the metropolis, there is no 
difficulty in dividing that diſeaſe in 15 equal 
portions, 
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\ SeveRAL authors on bills of mortality 


have obſcured their works in a cloud of a- 


rithmetick and calculation: the reader muſt 
have no ſmall portion of phlegm and reſo- 
lution to follow them through with attention; 
they often tax the memory and patience with 
a ſuperfluity of figures, even to à nuiſance. 
Thoſe who will peruſe the following five 
tables with attentive curioſity, would have 
been ſtartled at the voluminous ſight of their 
detached contents in 105 ſeparate pages. 
Another very particular and important mean- 
ing Ihave in view, in forming each table. of 
London difeaſes and caſualties for fifteen 
years, in preference to any other number, is, 
that the annual havock by /imilar diſeaſes 
and caſualties throughout Great-Britain and 
Ireland, may be computed with ſome proba- 
bilty, by each ffteen years mortality in Lon- 
don. Multiply Goo, ooo by 15, the product 


is 9,000,000. 
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[ 196. ] 
Tux Diſeaſes, Caſualties; and total Deaths, 
by the London Bills of Mortality during ff- 
teen years, beginning from 1701, and ending 


with 1716. 
Chriſoms 850 | Cholick - 1360] Riſing of the 


Infants — 315 | Twiſting an - Lights 1219 
Head mould- the Guts 12; | Spleen — 42 
ſhot - 386 Bloody Flux 1334 Vapours — 11 


Water in the Gripes in the Child-bed 3560 
Head 223} Guts 12183 Evil — 1020 
Convulſions 91660 Looſenels - 181 Leproſy - 19 
Teeth - 18478] Vomiting 161 | French-pox 917 
Thruſh — 839] Flux — 178 | ocurvyy — 83 
Rickets — 3916] Worms 697 Ran — 77 
Chin cough 63 Bleeding 87 | Scald Head 9 
Small-pox 22219| Diabetes 37 | Inflamma- 
Meaſles - 1972 Apoplexy 1154] tion 8 
Ague — 86] Suddenly 1074 | Impoſthume 790 
Fever 49189 Lethargy - 105 Mortification 937 
Purples 189] Megrims - 13] Gangrene 136 
- Spotted Fe- Pally — 332 Fiſtula - 360 
ver — 1498 Head-ach — 21 | Sores and Ul- 
Scarlet Fever 54| Lunatic — 412] cers - 695 
Malignant Droply 11420 Cancer 1041 
Fever — 15 Tympany — 206 Canker— 138 
Pleuriſy — 384 Liver- grown 76 Burſten 75 
Quinſey - 226 Jaundice + 1261 | Ruptures - 235 
Rheumatiſm 368 Gravel and Wen — 5 
Conſumpti- Strangury 66 Swelling - 6 
X ons — 42541 Stone — #721 | White Swel- 
Doug — 56 Gout — 313] hng -— -G. 
Aſthma — 424 Stoppage of | 
Tiffick - 4665} the ftomach 4139 


CASUALTIES in the above period. 


* — A oy eo wg * e 2 
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Self- murder 445 dents - 828 Poiſoned- 2 
Murdered 135 | Drowned 907 | Over-laid 817 
| | Stabbed and Burnt — go | Surfeits - 685 
11 killed by a 15 | Scalded - 19 Exceflive Drink- 
Ut ſword Stifled and ſuf- ing — 19 
7 Killed by falls, focated - 13] Found dead 3388 
1 bruiſes, and Frighted 8] Executed —— 
$ ſeveral acci- | | 


Abortives 1436. Still-born 7318. Aged 27,341. 
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with 1731. 


Head-mould- | 
ſhot, horſe- 
ſhoe head, | 
8 _ 
in the head 2 

Infants d 2574 
chriſoms 606 

Convulſions 114718 

Teeth - 25199 

Thruſh - 1191 

Rickets 1383 

Hooping cough 
and cough 632 

Small- pox 34448 

Chicken-pox 12 

Meaſles 28618 

Ague 198 

Fever 51998 

Spotted fever, 
ſcarletfever, 
malignant 
fever, and 

urples 1332 

Plearify - — 
uinſe 4 

Py ro ef 16g 

Cough- - . 123 


Conſump- 
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Tux Diſeaſes, Caſualties, and total Deaths, 
by the London Bills of Mortality during . 
teen years, beginning with 1717, and ending 


Athma ad 
tiſſic 8 
Cholick 2 3 
Twiſting of the 
uts 2 256 
Griping in the 
guts 203 
Vomiting . 86 
Vomiting and 
looſeneſs 92 
Looſeneſs - 682 
Flux 200 
Bloody Flux 248 
ms - _ 662 
Bleed:n 4 
Diabe: —f - : 
Apoplexy and 
ſuddenly 3013 
Lethargy - 120 
Megrims - 10 


Pally. - 550 
Head-ach & pain 


tion 49680 | 


CASUALTIES in the above 
Bit by mad dogs 


Self- murder, or 
made away 
with them- 
ſelves 667 
Murdered 109 
Stabbed, killed 
with a ſword, 
wounded, and 
ſhot > 
Killed by falls, 
Abortives 1230, 


Bed-tidden 104. 


in the head 32 
| Lunati® 513 
Grief — 210 
Droply 15276 
Tympany 154 
'Liver-grown 95 
Jaundice - 1793 


|, bruiſes, frac» 
tures, & vari- 
ous accidents 917 
Drowned 1193 
Burnt += 54 
Scalded & burnt 36 
Smothered and 
- ſutfocated 34 
Frighted = 14 


Poiloned +» #7 


Still-born 9001. 


O 3 


| 


| | Gravel, ſtone, and 


ſtran 868 
Gout os 545... 
Stoppage of 

-the ſtomach 25 87 
Kiſing of the 

lights - 1239 
Spleen « 32 
Child-bed 3894 
Evil 519 
Leproſy - 53 
French-pox 1372 
Scald- head 3% 
Scurvy = 28 
Raſh <- 128 
St. Anthony's 

fire | 73 
Inflammation 67 
impothume 624 
Gangrene, 

and mortifi- 

cation 2857 
Cancer 1059 
Canker - 181 
Soresand ulcers 485 
Fiſtulaa 202 
Burſten and 

rupture = 
Swelling— - 1 


period. 


and cats 
Over- laid 
Surfeit 
Exceſſive drink - 67 
- 2 
Kan — 17 
Found dead 557 


** 4 * 


Aged 34708. 


1180 
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Tur Diſeaſes, Caſualties, and total Deaths, 
by the London Bills of Mortality, during f 
teen years, beginning with 1732, and ending 


with 1746. 


Head- mould 


ſhot, & wa- 
ter in the 


bead 2013 
Convulſions 111966 


Teeth - 20274 
Thruſh - 1512 


* Rickets » 
_ Cough, and re 


- Hooping 
- cough 1692 


Small-pox 29462 


Meaſles - 2858 
Ague 82 
Fever, malig- 
- nant fever, 
- ſcarlet,ſpot- 
ted, and 
purples 
leuriſy = 
Quinly - 287 
Rheumatiſm 310 
Conſumpti- 
ons 6 
Aſthma and 


tiſſick = 9460 


57595 
811 


Cholick, 
gripes, an 
twiſting of 
the guts 

Bloody Flux + + 

Vomiting and 
looſeneſs 248 

2 — 161 
eeding 

— 2 — 2 

Apoplexy and 
ſuddenly 3287 

Lethargy 116 

Pally . 621 

Lunatic 777 

Head-ach & pain 
of the head 6 

Dropſy and 
tympany 16036 

Liver- grown 75 

Jaundice - 2032 


Gravel, ſtane, 


& ſtrangury Fe 10 


Gout -<+ 765 


Stoppage of 


the ſtomach 2286 
Riſing. of the 

lights 197 
Spleen = 20 
Child-bed 3412 
Miſcarriage 47 
Evil 426 
Leproſy - 69 
Scald- head 29 


9 French-pox 1663 


Scurvy + 14 
Itch — 42 


1 4 
St. Anthony's * 
1 36 


Inflammation 698 
Impoſthume 381, 
Mortification 3362 
Cancer - 794 
Canker - 123 
Sores & ulcers 402 
| Fiſtula - 210 
Zurſten and 
upture - 304 


| Swelling - 47 


CASUALTIES in the above period. 


Self-murder 
Murdered - 147 
Stabbed -« 13 
Killed by. falls, 
bruiſes, frac- - 
*tures, and va- 
rious acci- 


| dents, _. 936 | 
Abortive and Still- born 8793. Aged 30,058. 


* 
* 
- * * 


Bit by mad dogs 


69 3 | Drowned 1444 


Burnt + go 
Scalded - 45 
Smothered and 
ſuffocated 62 
Frighted -+ 8 
Poiſoned «+ 


4 


and cats 14 
Over- laid 1293 
Surfeits 59 
Exceſſive drink- 

ing 678; 
Starved ' -|. 96 


7 Found dead 638 
Executed ö 


[ 
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Tux Diſeaſes, Caſualties and total Deaths» 
by the London Bills of Mortality, during ff- 
teen years, beginning with 1747, and ending 


with 1761. 


Head-mould | 
ſhot, horſe- 
ſhoe head, 
& water in 
the head 1022 
Convulſions 85 196 


Teeth - 13978 
[Thruſh - _ | 
Rickets - 212 
Cough, and | 
hooping 
_ cough 2755 
Small-pox 29165 
Meaſles - 3099 
„ 
Fever, malig- | 
nant fever, 
ſcarlet, ſpot- 
ted, = 
urples 621 
Pleurify - * 
Quinſy - 214 
Sore Throat 92 
Rheumatiſm 175 
Conſumpti- 
ons 61729 


Self- murder 555 
Murdered 71 
Killed by falls, | 
bruiſes, 1 
fractures, & 
various ac- 
cidents 


1084 


Aſthma and | Stoppage of the 
tiflick ſtomach 304 
Cholick, Riſing of the 
gripes, and Di 
twiſting of [ Child-bed 3005 
the guts 1475 | Miſcarriage 
Bloody Flux 94 Evil 97 
Flux 252 Leproſ j 39 
Vomiting and | Scald-head 22 
looſeneſs © 134 | French-pox 997 
Worms 115 | Scurvyy 59 
Bleeding 50 Itch 31 
Diabetes — 16 Raſh 59 
Apoplexy and St. Anthony's 
ſuddenly 3271 fire 63 
Lethargy 105 | Inflammation 894 
| Palſy - 1021 | Impoſthume 191 
Lunatic 1126 | Mortification 3083 
Grief = 37 | Cancer - 682 
Dropſy 13376 | Canker _ - 77 
Tympany - 434 | Sores andulcers 253 
Liver-grown 23 | Fiſtula = 134 
Jaundice 1729 | Burſten and 
Gravel, ſtone, rupture - 163 
& ſtrangury 421 | Swelling - 49 
Gout - 8033 | 
CASUALTIES in the above period. 
Burnt 127 Over-laid' - 41 
Scalded = 4 Surfeit 1 
Smothered and Exceſſive drin- 
ſuffocated 90] ing 189 
Frighted- 13 | Starved . - 53 
Poiſoned 24 Found dead 335 
Bit by mad dogs | Executed - 
and cats 15 ** 


Drowned 


ritlden 56. 


17 181 
Abortives and Still-born 8820. 


0 4 £ 


Aged 25, 19 Bed- 


$23 
4 \ 
« * 


11 
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Taz Diſeaſes, Caſualties and total Deaths, 
by the London Bills of Mortality, during fir. 
5 years, beginning with 1762, and 2 


F — 1 
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if with 1776. 
' ; Head-moyld- | Canſump- | Stoppage of the 
| ſhot, horſe- tion 68949 omach 179 


ſhoe head, & | Aſthma and | Riſing of the 
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; water in the | tiſlick 6154] lights - 10 
1 head 337 | Cholick, Child-bed 3186 
[8 Convulſions 8 gripes, and Miſcarriage - 49 
; Teeth - 11918] twiſting of Evil 198 
1 Thruſh - 1101 the guts 796 Leproſy 15 
1 Ricketz - 104 Bloody Flux 93 Scald-headd— 
1 Cough, and [Flux 341 | French pox 1016 
ai hooping Vomiting and Scurvy - 42 
. #1 cough = 425 2 looſeneſs 120 Itch * 11 
1 Small-pox 36276 Worms 56|Raſhh - 24 
Fi Chicken-pox 39 | Bleeding 114| St. - Anthony's | 
| Meaſles - 3319 | Diabetes 5 fre 

11 Ague „ 109 Apoplexy and Inflammation 1394 
1 Fever, ma- ſuddenly 3353 Impoſthume 84 
1 lignant fe- | Lethargy 74 Mortification 3023 
© ver, ſcar- Palſy 1020 Cancer 719 
1 let, ſpot- Lunatic 1048 | Canker - 61 
4 ted, and Grief « 77 | Sores and ul- 

1 purples 48594 | Head-ach - 18] cers 236 


| Pleuriſy, 321 Droply - 14038 | Fiſtula *- 11 

bs ö Quinſ; 2 | * lande 2089 Burſten *! and 4 
10 Sore t roat 166 | Gravel, ſtone, rupture - 140 
Rheumatiſm 128 & ſtrangury 429 | Swelling - 37 
Cold - 56 | Gout + 1010 
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CASUALTIES in the above period, 


i Self.murder 519 ' Drowned 1781} and cats 6 
TH Murdered -<« 7 | Burnt + 132 | Over-laid 95 
43 Shot a 10 Scalded -. 40 Surſeits - 27 
#4 Killed by falls, | Smothered and Exceſſive drink- 

In bruiſes, ſuffocated * ing — 69 
4Þ fraQtures, & Frighted «+ Starved - 57 
L 19 various ac. , | Poiſoned - Found dead 133 
13 cidents 1065 Bit by mad wits e | Found dead | 


Abortives and 3 10, 41 Aged 22,032. Beds 
ridden 115. 
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.ConvuLs1ons form a dreary catalogue of 
aſtoniſhing magnitude in the L ndon fu- 
nerals; and are principally -nox10us to 
infants under 2 years of age. Convul- 
ſions and teething are terms too indefi- 
nite. Every infant diſcaſe, not immedi» 
ately obvious to the ſenſes, is thruſt into 
thoſe two articles by the ignorant ſearchers, 
From pains, acidities, and diſorders of their 
ſtomach and inteſtines, which are extreme» 
ly delicate and irritable, convulſions fre- 
quently enſue: in cutting teeth too -infants 
may die convulſed. If we conſider the 
term ſcientifically, convulſions, in numerous 

caſes, convey no more intelligence of the 
diſeaſe, than if they had ſaid the child died 
from want of breath. Chriſoms and in- 
fants (who die in the firſt month after birth) 
ſince the year 1726, are intirely left out of 
the bills, and are now ingulphed in con- 
vulſions. 8 

Wur rug the increaſed cena of 
ſpirituous productions, imported from our 
Weſt-India iſlands and other countries, and 
ſwallowed undiluted by many of our labo- 
rious ranks of ſuckling mothers and nurſes 
in London, has operated to the great ex- 
a tent 


[+1] 
tent uſually imagined, in augmenting in- 
* fant mortality and convulſions, may on ſe- 
veral accounts, be doubted. Towards the 
middle of the fourth table, that is about 
1750 and 51, the uſe of ſpirituous liquors 
and gin was notoriouſly prevalent in the me- 
tropolis, as can be proved by the Exciſe 
books; yet upon comparing the births in 
that table or interval with the mortality by 
convulſions and teething, the latter diſeaſes 
ſeem to have decreaſed. It is neceſſary to 
contraſt the deaths by convulſions. and teeth- 
ing with the chriſtenings, for if more chil- 
dren are born, more [ſhould be expected to 
die in infancy; and in this way alone the aug- 
mentation or decreaſe of theſe two diſeaſes 
ſhould: be determined. Again, the French, 
Italians, and Spaniards, both men and wo- 
men, are remarkable ſober nations, but upon 
due examination, infant deaths in Paris, 
Rome, or Madrid, would probably be found 
not far inferior in proportion to their num- 
bers and population to London. Tea in 
this country at preſent is an article not 
merely of luxury, but of ordinary diet a- 
mongſt almoſt every rank, eſpecially in cities 
* towns; more alſo of that malt liquor, 
called 


j 


has the general propenſity for theſe two ar- 
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called porter, is ingurgitated in London: 


ticles no effect in diminiſhing dram drinking 
and convulſions? I lament and acknowledge 
not only the indecency, but likewiſe. the 
atrocious criminality of the practice; my 
meaning is only to repreſent it as an evil, 
vaſtly ſubordinate in its noxious effects to 
the poiſonous atmoſphere of cities. 
ANoTHER circumſtance overlooked, ſo far 
as I know by the different calculators and 
criticks on the ſubject of infant diſeaſes in 
London, is this: cholic and gripes of the 


guts in the firſt table, amount to 13668; 


but continue through every table to decreaſe, 
and in the laſt or fifth table they dwindle to 
796 only. What is underſtood by this com- 
plaint, gripes of the guts; is it dyſentery? 
Bloody- flux, we obſerve, makes a ſeparate ar- 
ticle in the bills. Are the two diſeaſes con- 

founded together in the ſearchers reports? 
May we not ſuppoſe, that ſeveral infant diſ- 
eaſes and deaths were formerly crowded 


into cholicks and gripes? I am aware that 


in reply it will be ſaid, that drains,” ſewers; 
drier lodgings, leſs damp, and change in 
diet, „ the more general uſe of 
2 fermented 


r un 
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fermented liquors and vegetables, have di- 
miniſhed dyſenteric diſeaſes in this city; that 
Dr, Sydenham likewiſe deſcribes an autum- 
nal dyſentery annually : prevailing in Lon- 
don, and uſually about two months in du- 
ration, during the years 1670, 71 and 72: 
ſtill I ſuſpect that a number of infant deaths 
have been crammed into this article; for go- 
ing back into the bills of the laſt century, 
the deaths under this title are enormouſly 
great: Procceding backwards from 1700 to 
1685, in 15 years, gripes of the guts a- 
mount to 28226, and from 1685 back to 
1670, 15 years alſo, to 41573. . In each of 
theſe laſt intervals too, Bloody-flux, Scower- 
ing, and Flux, make ſeparate titles, and con- 


jointly amount in 30 years to 1 690, and Cho- 


lick and wind to 2374. Now we know that 


vomiting, acidities in the ſtomach, Cholick 


and griping of the guts are extremely frequent 


and tormenting diſeaſes of infants, from 
which they often die convulſed. I cannot 
think that dyſentery alone deſtroyed altoge- 
ther ſo many in London; and if my ſuſpi- 
cions are well founded, it will detract from 
the oſtenſible magnitude of convulſions in 
the mee centre: in Which article many 

deaths 
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deaths formerly laid to gripes in the guts, 
are probably ſwallowed up, and have de- 
ceived calculators. 5 
TzETHiNG. deaths: muſt n 333 
ſix months and about two years of age: ſome 
children do not begin to cut teeth before the 
ninth or tenth month; but it is ſeldom ſo late 
as three years, before the firſt ſet are all pro- 
truded. In forcing with difficulty through 
the tender gums, they often excite exquiſite 
pain, fever, and ſometimes convulſions. 
How many of the mortal Thruſn caſes af - 
fected infants and adults? In all probabi- 
lity, infants, very ſhortly after birth, were 
the greateſt ſufferers: Thruſh almoſt never 
ſeizes adults, but as a ſymptom amongſt many 
others of fever. In ſome rainy years; and 
marſhy countries, during a wet and warm 
ſummer, this diſeaſe is much more epidemi- 
cal and frequent; but in the ſouthern cli- 
mates thruſh is a rare diſtemper: when of a 
malignant ſort, numerous round ulcers cover 
the tongue, and line the mouth and inteſtines, 
terminating in ſucceſſive layers of tenacious 
ſhining, and in the worſt ſpecies, black cruſts. 
Is canker only a different name for Thruſh? 


L am dubious; but inclined to think Gy de- 
note the ſame diſeaſe. 
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Coven and Hooping-cough has increaſed 
with aſtoniſhing havock: is the Croup a rare 
diſeaſe added to Chin-cough® are any other 
different pulmonary complaints, under the 
title of cough, intermixed with this teaz- 
ing, and often epidemical diſeaſe, ſo peculiar 
to infancy and childhood? Luckily, like 
Small- pox and Meaſles, it attacks the ſame 
perſon but once in life. 
 RicxeTTY deaths from 1650 0 to 170 
amounted to 1 1415, whereas in the laſt 
table of 15 years in the preſent century, they 
ſhrink to 104. Does this indicate more ma- 
ternal attention, and alſo more propriety in 
the ſuckling and rearing of infants? or has 
the diſeaſe actually withered ? Is implicit re- 
liance to be placed upon the ſearchers reports 
in diſcriminating this diſeaſe? Is it ever con- 


founded with convulſions? In the interval 


from nine months to two years of age, 
rickets commonly make their appearance, 
beginning with leanneſs, muſcular weak 
nefs, large head, and prominent belly; and 
terminating, if not cured, in death, or in cur- 
vature of the bones, and deformity. | 

AFTER devoting an intire chapter expreſ- - 
ly to Small-pox, nothing more will be ex- 


pected from me on that head. The deaths 


5 8 from 


[ 2 J 
from Meaſles are generally to thoſe of Small- 
pox; in the ratio of 1 to 10, 11, and 12. 
Few eſcape this diſeaſe in infancy or child- 
hood, and as we find 1-loth fewer to die 
of Meaſles than of Small- pox, we may con- 
ceive the blanks of the former as 1 of 60. 
Sydenham long ago obſerved, that the 
Meaſles, / ſkilfully treated, are attended 
with little danger: he ſhould at leaſt have 
added immediate danger; for in their fu- 
ture conſequences, Meaſles, eſpecially in 
cities, are not without hazard, and are not 
unfrequently followed by hectickk. 
Very few now die of Ague in London: 
towns in general are leſs harraſſed with this 
diſeaſe than country places. Pringle remarks, 
that during the campaigns of the Britin 
troops in the marſhy countries of Flanders 
and Holland, where agues and remittent fe- 
vers from moiſt and putrid vapours are ſo 
frequent, the ſoldiers quartered in towns 
kept freer from thoſe diſeaſes, than the troops 
detached in country cantonments: the fires, 
ſewers, drains, and paved ſtreets, prevented 
an exuberance of moiſture; and if the men 
ſlept in the upper part of the houſe, they 
were more ſecure from ſickneſs. Agues ge- 
nerally tyrannize in ſpring and autumn, and 
88510 in 
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in theſe different ſeaſons, different modes of 


cure are required. The vernal agues, and 
thoſe occurring in the beginning of ſummer, 
are of a mild nature; thoſe of Auguſt 


and the autumnal are more obſtinate and 


dangerous, and ſometimes terminate in jaun- 
dice, dropſies, or conſumptive emaciations. 
Ix the preceding century, Ague and Fever 
were joined together, and Spotted Fever and 
Purples in a ſeparate parcel; their propor- 
tion of mortality in 30 years, from 1670 to 
1701, were as follows: ague and fever 87645, 
ſpotted fever and purples 5744. From 1699, 
fever, malignant fever, ſcarlet, ſpotted fe- 
vers, and purples, have all been promiſcu- 
ouſly included in one title; and it is equally 
impoſſible from this indiſcriminate crowd, to 
determine either ſthe ſpecific nature or genus 


of theſe febrile diſeaſes, or the reſpective 


fatality of each. How many of them were 
ſimple Inflammatory Fevers, and how many 
were accompanied with topical inflamma- 
tions in the lungs, called Pleuriſy and Pe- 
ripneumony, to which may be added the 
inflammation of the Diaphragm: how many 
were ſummer Bilious, or autumnal Remit- 
tent Fevers; and finally, how many were of 


the Malignant infectious, or the ſlow Nervous 


fi | tribe? 
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tribe? All muſt be fought for in this miſeel- 
laneous group; there is no other magazine 
where they can be heaped up. As to the 
mortal fevers of women ſhortly after de- 
livery, they fall under a future article, Child- 
bed. 

I WISHED: to determine, if poſſible, with 
ſome degree of authenticity and probability, 
as I have done in Small-pox, Meaſles, Child- 
bed, and ſeveral other diſcaſes, the magni- 
tude of havock in London by each of the dif- 
ferent genera of fevers. I knew that moſt of 
our hoſpital regiſters were, in, this particular 
part defective; on that account I apphed to 
Dr. Sims, one of the three able phyſicians who 
ſuperintend the Alderſgate Diſpenſary; ; where 
by private ſubſcriptions: of the humane and 
charitable, the poor and laborious ranks 
are ſupplied with advice and medicines, and 
when neceſſary, attendance at their own 
houſes. Dr. Sims, with great affability, pro- 
cured me the books and: regiſters of this 
charity during fix years, from October 1774 to 
October 1779, and in them 1 peruſed over 
the diſeaſes of 29,5 11 ſick, who in that period 
had applied for medical or ſurgical advice: 
but though no gentlemen are ever quali- 
| 1 fied 
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fied to diſcriminate and cure ; diſeaſes, yet in 
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the buſtle and haſte of preſcribing for ſuch 


multitudes daily, I found that too often the 
genus of fever was not marked, but” only 
by the general outlines or claſs febris. This 


laborious ſearch therefore to my regret proved 


unſucceſsful; except. that in aſcertaining the 
reigning proportions of ſome female com- 
plaints, not mentioned in the London bills, 
I converted it to ſome uſe and Vr 
as will afterwards appear. 


Ir would be of the utmoſt importance to 
mankind, and to this city, could we 
compute the proportion of devaſtation by 


the different genera of fevers. Is it pro- 


bable that in London, and ſtill more ſo in 
the country, but above all in the northern 


parts of the kingdom, that winter and ſpring 


inflammatory fevers deſtroy more than the 


ſummer bilious, and autumnal remittents? 


The moſt intricate queſtion is to know, how 
many are cut off by Infectious, Malignant, 
and by ſlow Nervous Fevers ? 1 believe, that 


fevers from this ſpecies of infection, are much 
more deſtruftive than is generally ſuppoſed: 
their treacherous mildneſs, often at the at- 
tack, has, in innumerable inſtances, deceiv- 


ed 


12 J 
ed practitioners. Independent of antimo- 
nials, bark, and bliſters, remedies of ſo- 
vereign energy in ſuch infectious fevers, 
we know that jail infection, and even that 
of Small- pox, can be annihilated by fire and 
ſmoke confined a proper length of time; the 
heat of a baker's oven continued twelve hours, 


extinguiſhes theſe noxious poiſons when 


concentrated in woollen, or any. other po- 
rous materials. 


Tnux mortality by Pleuriſy and Peripneu- 


mony, is totally obſcured in the London bills, 


and I conceive is greatly under- rated. Haller 


and Morgagni's diſſections, prove them to be 


only different degrees of the ſame diſeaſe. They 
chiefly prevail after puberty, and in vigorous 


athletic conſtitutions, are extremely precipi- 


tate, eſpecially the true peripneumony ; a 
few days ſuffered to elapſe without ſkilful 
advice, or without a proſperous criſis by the 
precarious efforts of nature, the event is of- 
ten rapid and fatal, or at tlie beſt lingering 
and unfortunate. Even in the ſouthern cli- 


mate of Minorca, where, in the coldeſt ſea- 
ſons, ice is an uncommon appearance, the 


Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies of winter and 
ſpring often make great deſtruction, and re- 
quire _ blood-letting, 
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SINAI inflammatory Quinſy, if early ad- 
vice is had, and it is treated with any tole- 
rable ſkill, commits but petty depredations: 
are any caſes of putrid ſore throat confound- 
ed with quinſy? The true inflammatory 
quinſy generally invades between the ſpring 
and ſummer, particularly when the weather 
is then unuſually cold. Under this genus of 
guttural inflammation, may alſo be arranged 
a moſt precipitate ſpecies, where the top of 
the wind- pipe and glottis are alone inflam- 
ed, but without any external ſigns of quinſy: 
happily this dangerous ſpecies which threat- 
ens haſty ſuffocation, is very rare. 

RugvMATISM may be ſuppoſed to com- 
prehend every ſpecies of this diſeaſe, whether 
febrile or chronic. Though a very frequent 
torment, it is in general rather a painful and 
obſtinate anguiſh, than dangerous to life; 
I ſpeak comparatively only. Adults, and thoſe 
advanced in years, are chiefly ſubject to rheu- 
matiſm; and above all, ſoldiers andfailors 
during war, when they are expoſed to heats 
and colds, to wet clothes, and cold quarters. 
 ConsvMyTions make a moſt awful ap- 
pearance in the London funerals.” How ma- 
ny of the true pulmonary conſumption, or 
pr” were included in this catalogue, is 

difficult 


. 
difficult to gueſs; but from the concurrent 
teſtimony of phyſicians, and of experience, 
we may ſafely affirm a very large proporti- 
on: there are few families in this kingdom, 
whom it has not one time or other plunged 
into tears and diſtreſs, and deprived of rela- 
tions or friends, multitudes of them nipped 
in the florid bloſſom, or in the full ripeneſs 
of beauty and vigour. Phyſicians have mark- 
ed the prevalent conſumptive ſtage from 18 
to 35, and 40 years of age. 

Exclusiv of hereditary conſtitution, (the 

worſt of all ſpecies) of neglected colds, or 
ſtubborn coughs, of ſcrophulous lungs, of 
narrow cheſt, of ſanguine plethora and ſpit- 
ting of blood, of bruiſes on the trunk of the 
body, of topical inflammations within the 
breaſt,” neglected or ill cured, all which in 
their turn moſt generally give birth to the 
pulmonary phthiſis, various complaints of 
the fair ſex, originating from obſtruchon, 

or from a contrary fault, terminate not un- 
frequently in this diſeaſe. Has not the in- 
creaſe of law and mercantile tranſactions, and 
conſequently of young writing clerks, added 
to the conſumptive liſt ? Strong whale-bone 
Sy and tight lacing, are alſo juſtly repro- 
6 bated 
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bated by the writers on phthiſis, as augment- 
ing the diſmal catalogue. 

 ConsuMPT1oNs and coughs are terms too 
lax and undefined, Into the conſumptive 
gulph, without doubt, are thrown every febrile 
and flow hectic waſting of the body, from 
infancy to old age, whether from cauſes not 
well known, from a general atrophy, from 
the dregs of the natural Small-pox and 
Meaſles, from the hooping-cough, and from 
various other febrile and chronic diſtempers, 
Sydenham obſerved, that conſumptive ſymp- 
toms, as they are called, do not always ſhew 


a diſeaſe ſeated in the lungs : they may indi- 


cate a debilitated drooping habit; and in ſuch 
ſymptoms, following after tedious fevers, he 
often found wine, and generous diet, the beſt 
remedies, Several other cauſes of hectics 
might be added, ſuch as profuſe evacuations, 
ſorophulous meſentery, and internal ulcera- 
tions: a juvenile vice ſometimes brings on 
tabes dorſalis : the hectic fever of infants is 
deſcribed by many authors : in them too 
waſting of fleſh, may be the conſequence. 


of diſeaſes in their ſtomach and bowels, and 


ſometimes of curdled clots of milk, prevent- 
ing due recruit and nouriſhment, 
| SRI 
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SEEING: that ſuch multitudes die of con- 
ſumptions in London, and knowing that pure 
air is at leaſt equal to diet or medicines, in 
this direful diſtemper, would not 2 or 3 hoſ- 
pitals, built for conſumptive patients, at a few 
miles diſtance from London, ſave hundreds of 
lives annually Each great town hoſpital, and 
above all, thoſe buried in the centre of the me- 
tropolis, ſhould contribute their ſhare, There 
are great numbers in ſuch indigent circum- 
ſtances in London, that to ſave their lives, 
they could not afford the expence of coun- 
try lodgings. Perhaps a fund appropriated 
to ſupport the conſumptive in the country, 
would anſwer equally well, or even be pre- 
ferable. Another hoſpital erected at Briſtol, 
where the ſick would enjoy pure air and thoſe 
waters, ſo celebrated in certain ſpecies of con- 
ſumption, might render the inſtitution ſtill 
more uſeful. 

Having now with ſome care analyzed Fe- 
vers and Conſumptions, immediately after 
them will be the proper place to propoſe two 
important queſtions for diſcuſſion : Firſt, Is 
the winter mortality in this country, and in 
moſt other European nations, greater than 
that of ſummer? And ſecondly, Is it true what 
philoſophers of high repute aſſert, Dr. Price 
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and many athers, that almoſt all diſeafes 
ſpring from luxury, exceſſive delicacy, and 
refinement. I ſhall barely glance at the ſo- 
lution of theſe difficult and complex queſtions. 

Ds. Short, from a variety of country regif- 
ters, found that mortality generally begins its 
reign in December, that at March it is in its 
zenith, and at May in its declenſiofl. Another 
proof of this in great cities, is recorded in the 
Retherches fur la Population, par M. Maſſunce; 
the total ſick admitted into the Hotel Dieu 
in Paris, from 1724 to 1763, (40 years) were 
in the 4 winter months December, January, 
February, and March, 314,824 ; and in the 4. 
ſummer months June, July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, 238,522, oras 4 to 3. In London too 
the undertakers harveſt is in winter. There 
is one good reaſon indeed, why in every me- 
tropolis, the winter mortality ſhould exceed 
that of ſummer, from the greater concourſe 
of inhabitants; but excluſive of additional 
population in winter, the ſame law ſeems to 
take place in country towns. 

To the prevalence of what diſeaſes ſhould 
we aſcribe the greater torrent of the winter, 
than of the ſummer mortality: is it in part to 
inflammatory fevers, or rather more probably 
to colds, coughs, and conſumptions, and even 

"7 | A 
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in ſome leſſer degree to chronic qiſtempers, 
and ſickneſs of every denomination? Is a 
cold cloudy atmoſphere, damp weather, and 
unelaſtic air, equally injurious to young in- 
fants? The winter atmoſphere of Britain is 
often cold, foggy, and loaded with moiſture, 
and the heat and cold is unſteady : dry ſprin- 
gy air, however rigorous, is much leſs hurt- 
ful. Many violent fevers generated in ſum- 
mer and autumn, may have imperfect criſes, 
and the ſufferers may linger until winter,” 
when ſeveral are cut off; but in thoſe of 
ſtronger conſtitutions, the diſeaſe and debility 
may be protracted to the next ſpring and 
ſummer, when they begin to recover. For 
conſumptive complaints winter air, eſpecially if 
cold and moiſt, is exceedingly unfavourable: 
Dr. Sydenham, when recommending riding 
in ſuch rapturous praiſes, as a ſpecific in the 
phthiſis, ſhould not have omitted this obſer- 
vation. 

Ax exception to the greater mortality of 
winter than of ſummer, may be mentioned 
amongſt armies during active campaigns: 
but this is readily accounted for, when we 
conſider the new manner of life into which 
ſoldiers in the field are precipitated, the 
innumerable hardſhips which they un- 
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dergo, and to which men in peaceable ſo. 


ciety are not inured: ſoldiers are then ex- 


poſed to heats and colds, to wet clothes, to 


open and night air, and to every incle- 


mency of weather; to cold damp quar- 


ters, to the effluvia of moraſſes, to crowded 


hoſpitals, to hunger, to unuſual perturba- 


tion of mind; and in ſickneſs, Or during 


the convaleſcent ſtate, are often negligently 
attended, or furniſhed with proper accom- 
modations and neceſſaries. 

As to the ſecond queſtion, with ſubmiſ. 


ſion to better judgments, I doubt whether 


luxury, as it is called, is ſo inimical to the 
lives of mankind as is commonly imagined: 


(population is here out of the argument) in- 


deed the diſeaſes from luxury are not ſo con- 
ſpicuous i in the mortality. I am of opinion, 


that we ſhall find convulſions, the entire fe- 


brile claſs of diſeaſes, and even conſumptions, 
at leaſt equally diffuſed amongſt the lower and 
laborious ranks: thoſe arrived at maturity are 
in the ſame predicament of hardy ſoldiers, both 
in active ſervice and in winter quarters, who 
are more expoſed to heats and colds, to wet 
clothes, to poor diet, to cold and damp ha- 
bitations or quarters, and to various other 
hardſhips, than the officers, and are always 

4 | more 
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more ſickly. The officers live in warmer 
drier lodgings, have comfortable bedding and 
clothes, feed on more generous diet, drink 
fermented liquors and wine, and through win» 
ter and ſummer, in the field and/in garriſon, 
are much leſs liable to fevers, colds, and fick- 
neſs than the common ſoldiers. Pringle's 
obſervations all confirm this : he mentions, 
that flannel waiſtcoats given one winter to 
the ſoldiers prevented many colds, rheuma- 
tiſms, fevers, and conſumptions ; and that 


the peaſants of Holland were always greater f 


ſufferers by the ſummer, autumnal, marſh - 
fever, than thoſe of the more opulent claſs. 
The poor too from their ſtraitned circum- 
ſtances, are more obnoxious to infectious 
fevers. Perhaps alſo it would not be unrea- 
ſonable to infer, that the better medical ad- 
vice which the affluent and independent can 
command in ſickneſs, may contribute its 
ſhare in giving them advantages over the 
indigent ranks. 

CAaTARRY and influenza are irregular aſ- 
| failants, and do not form a diſtin& article in 
the Bills. No other epidemic ſpreads ſo 
ſuddenly and univerſally over a kingdom; in 
1743, it paſſed over Europe: nor in any other 

epidemic 
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cpideftiic db ſo few die in proportion to the 
number of infected. Its continuance is ge- 
nerally - Thor, and what inconſiderable de- 
predations it commits, are principally upon 
declining, confumptive, and aſthmatic per- 
fonts, upon worn-out conſtitutions, and thoſe 
whoſe lungs are nearly confumed: in ſuch 
förlorn complaints, catarrh haſtens the final 
diſſobution ſooner than it would otherwiſe 
have happened. Others who in recent ca- 
tarrhs live without any care, or perhaps in 
_ Fiotous irregularity, may fall into a peripneu- 
mony of conſumption. Perſons too, re- 
_ covering from agues and fevers, upon 
catching influenza, have often ſuffered re- 
lapſes. I here ſpeak of general catarthal 
eoughs, from ſome epidemical ſtate of the 
air: for as to common flight colds, few in 
this country, at one time or other in the 
year, are totally exempted from them. 

As Tuma and tiſſick form rather a con- 
fuſed combination of diſeaſes; formerly it 
wits conſumption and tiſſick, without any 
mention of aſthma. I do not in the leaſt 
doubt, that this chronic difficulty of breath- 
ing, which we call aſthma, will accumu- 
late to this formidable group. It is princi- 
4 pally 
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pally amongſt adults, and much more ſp 
amongſt thoſe in the decline of life, that we 
muſt ſeek for the mortality by aſthma. The 
three ſpecies into which authors divide this 
diſeaſe, ſeem only to differ in degree of dif- 
ficulty in reſpiration, and ſeverity of the 
paroxyſms. Beſides theſe gradations of mor: 
bid reſpiration, they diſtinguiſh: it into the 
humid, the ſpaſmodie;- and the flatulent. 

. WararT extenſive ruin do fevers, and diſeaſes 
of the lungs and cheſt yet ſpread; notwith- 
ſtanding the improvements of the moderns in 
the alphabetical part of medicine; chat is in 
anatomy phyſiology; chemiſtry, botany,. &c. 

I Hav already in) the preceding com- 


ments upon convulſions, ventured: a ſt ne 
conjectures upon that obſcure medley af diſ- 


eaſes called Cholie, Gripes, amd Twiſting 
of the guts. The devaſtation under that 
title appears in the two laſt tables very in: 
conſfiderable5* but what fhares ſhould be ap- 
portiomed to children and to adults, to dyſens 
tery, tothe true ileus or inflammation of the 
bowels} excited by volvulus of the inteſ⸗ 
tines, by 'hardened feces, or ther ohſtruc⸗ 
tions in that canal, oby: lead, copper Hon h 
a tranſlation of irregular gout, L cbnfeſs 
my mability to ſolve. From Bloody-flux, 

Vomit- 
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Vomiting and Looſeneſs very few com- 
paratively die at preſent in London. Muſt 
not the Cholera morbus, a diſeaſe principally 
occuring 1n July and Auguſt, come under 
the mortal title of vomiting and flux? Are 
inflammations of the ſtomach ally - to be 
ranged in this liſt? 

. Worms infeſt children until 14 years of 
age, much more than grown-up 'perſons : 
in all the tables the diſeaſe decreaſes. Is it 
now ſet down amongſt gripes and cholics, 
or amongſt hectic emaciations? I am per- 
ſuaded that the bills are defective in aſſign- 
ing the due ſhare of mortality to worms. 
In the 30 years preceding the preſent cen- 
tury, the mortality by worms amounted near- 
ly to about 1400: poſſibly hectic emaciations 
and conſumptions may now comprehend ſe- 
veral true worm caſes. Children are very 
little infeſted with worms before they begin 
to uſe ſolid and promiſcuous food, that is, 
about two or three years old: the children 
of the poor from their indifferent diet, ſeem 
to be more obnoxious than thoſe of the rich 
to theſe inteſtinal inſects, which authors 
properly diſtinguſn into three ſpecies; the 
round and moſt frequent reſembling the 
earth- 
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earth worm, the broad tape- worm, called 
the tinea, often of an aſhoniſhing length, 
and found principally in adults; and laſtly 
the ſmall worms reſembling needles, called 
aſcarides, which in great numbers infeſt the 
lower inteſtines. In the autumnal. marſh 
fevers, worms are merely one ſymptom of a 
bad fever, but not the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
IAM well ſatisfied, that the bills rate deaths 
from Hæmorrhage and Bleeding, greatly too 
low. Moſt of the fatal hxmorrhages, or flood - 
ings from the uterus in the advanced ſtate of 
pregnancy, or ſhortly after delivery, are in- 
dubitably carried to childbed, and a few to 
miſcarriages: even from the lungs alone 1 
ſhould have thought hemorrhages more fatal: 
indeed, for the moſt part, ſpitting of blood, 
before the tragical nien terminate 
in a conſumption, as eg 

DIABETES is omitted in u bills _ 
1684; and in the ſucceeding 16 years, 27 
only appear to have died of that diſtemper. 


I ſuſpect that formerly, the few caſes of dia- 


'betes which occurred, were thrown into hec- 
tics- or conſumptions, which is commonly 
the fatal iſſue of this PROT nee 
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Aporxkxv is generally @ diſeaſe of ma- 
ture and old age. From 1671 to 1701, 
apoplexy and ſuddenly ſtands at ' 3010, le- 
thargy at 488, and megrims or vertigo, the 
frequent preludes of apoplexy, now diſcon- 
tinued, at 45. Many ſudden. and inſtan- 
tancqus deaths are alſo thrown in amongſt the 
truly apoplectic.  Apoplexy is uſually: ſaid 
to have increaſed by more immoderate in- 
dulgence in ſpirituous hquors; but the Lon- 
don tables of the preſent century do not ſhow 
any alarming ſurge. Drunkenneſs and heaſtly 
intoxication, is not probably in this iſland, 
certainly not in the metropolis, | an in- 
creaſing vice of the high and middle ranks of 
life: beſides, apoplexy in many inſtances, is 
brought on by plethora, either from habitual 
evacuations ſuppreſſed, or from ſloth, zndul- 
gence and luxurious living, by frequent in- 
toxication, by intenſe contemplation and ſtudy, 
and by local diſorders of the head: corpu- 
lency, a ſhort neck, gluttony, inebriety, and 
paſſions of the mind will act either as Pre- 
difpaling or exciting cauſes of a fit: the ſame 
event has followed repelled, gout, -ſcoxching 
inſolation, and expoſure tothe confined va- 
pour of charcoal. Lethargy: and Palſy a 


ocarly allied to apoplexy: ſevere ſtrokes 6 
apoplexy, 


7 
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M popleay, not ſpeedily fatal, that is within 


few hours, or at the utmoſt a few 
too often terminate in the loſs of muſcular 


Brain. What proportion of thoſe two 


4 and in impairing the functions of 


tiWpnortaligg 
by palſy is but 630: in this century it has 
conſiderably increaſed. Probably 
chanical axts, where either lead or quickſilver 
are empl Med, who 
to the human nerves, may have ſome ſhare 
in the riſe of par diſeaſes. 


Lux Ar Tc deaths, it is painful to obs | 


. 1 are more than doubled in the two laſt 


lis, excluſive of ſeveral private mad- 


* 


tables, compared to the two preceding. An 


the laſt century, diſtracted and lunatic was 


the joint title in the bills 
to 1701, amount to 354: the former word 
diſtracted: is now lefFout. Such diſmal, ob- 
jckts Muſt be numerous in London, when ſo 
many are reported in the regiſters of mor- 
tality. We ſhould reflect, that two of the 
largeſt lunatic hoſpitals in Europe, Be- 
lem and St. Luke's, ſtand in this metropo- 
houſes, 
7 of late years are inggeaſed in the 

urbs, and in which many Perſons of for- 
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inate diſeaſes are cured by medicine or by 


me- 


mes are ſo poiſonous 
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dune and independent circumſtances are 1 
ned. Bethlem, built two centuries ago, hut 
Lives enlarged, contains 270 patients; and St. 41 
Luke's, erected 30 years, 110 patients. Mad 
perſons are ſent from various remote p . 
the. kingdom to receptacles of confine 
in Lond a t a stante fgom their friends. 
Per ole alſo whom fature originally, 
or diſcaſe afterwards, n as idiots, are 
enrolled amongſt the melangholic and 
maniac lunaties. TMEcoroner's Hqueſt ge- 
nerally returns ſuicideg as lunatics, after 
however reciting the er of their death: # 
the ſearchers and the bills of mortality have in- 
variubly ranged lunatics and ſelf- murder un- 
cr two diſtinct Heads, I have 200d foun- 
dation to alledge, that many luffatic deaths 
in Londa, A. not inchuded in the bills: 
from St. Puke's ſeveral are carried to the 
g- grounds of nters; and 

the private mad-houſes I ſuſpect, that 2 

death, ſeveral are removed to 1 country, 

perhaps to Places of interment not wit 

+ ti bills. 

9 Ir was not until after great difficulty and 
trofffic in the pur it, that I at length pro- 
cured an, aughentic annual regiſter of 1 
lem hoſpital during the ag 30 years: I 
— 2 | | | not 
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not tire the. reader with a detail af this far 
Kguing franch. 575 * 

A conknœr regiſter of Bethlem hoſpital 
ding 15 years, beginning with 1751 and 
Ending. with 2766, the years commencing | 


and w——_ Maß 1 


Admitted Buried Cured, | n 
2 2733 700 and Diſchat 
2138 


eee coir of Bethlem hoſpital 


during 15 years,gheginning with * Fog 
ending with 1781. 4 


Admitted Buried curch Relieved, 
3045 544 [and Diſcharged 
"ST: „ 

To make the Mitted ti k ly with the bu- 


ried, cured, relievad and diſcha$d, we muſt 


divide the uſual ſtanding ſtoch of 
(270) into. 
ch in f the admitted. 

Or che 270 patients in Bethlem, x00 are 


Rifle, 


1 gable, male and female lunatics, 1 5 Þ 


nearly equal 1 in run confined in 
extreme wings of that Hajeſtic edifice 
cit table we find, that abaut 1 of 4, 5 
in the ſecond #f 5 lunatics die annually; 
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o equal parts, and add one to 
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by this meaſure, if we can aſcertain the num- 
bers in any city, province, or kingdom of 
the annual lunatic deaths, a tolerable gueſs 
may be made of the total amount of the 
living lunatics; it is ſunply to multiply the 
lunatic burials byggy, Lgconceive, however, 
that this mean or uf M-9u1d give the 
lwing Rumbers conſiderably too Tow, becauſe 
it is formed upon the moſt deſperate. caſes, 
almoſt one half of which are incurables; - 1 of 
8 or 10 is probably a more juſt mean: here 
- are many lunatics ſo inoffenſive, as not to 
require confinement. 

2 the. At 15 years, the burjals at Beth- 
len are decreaſed. Perhaps it may be con- 
ſidered, rather as a misfortune to ſelves, 
to their friends, and to the community, 
that ſo mah ſurvive to off age, underhis 
humihatingWMygradation and wreck of reaſon. 
In ort *nverſation, which. I had with 
one of the gentlemen concerned'in the ma- 
nagement of Bethlem, he confſunicated 
me ſeveral reaſons for the diminution of mor- | 
F tality in that hoſpital. All muſt remember, 
that til within thapſt 12 years, Bethlem 
was Mn to every pefſon upon paying a tri- 
fling and ſtipulated ſum, and was daily crowds 
ad with 1dle or with curto xerſons of every 


8 degree; 
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deg ſome of whom flocked there as to 2 
4 pipette and others to indulge the gloo- 


my pleaſure of ſtaring at ſpectacles ſo morti- 


Ying to human rea and pride: the pati- 
ents then breathed foul air were much —_ 
confined and debarred of exeſtiſ and in thi 
ſcene of riot ang, confuſiqn, not only ae 
Hittle quiet, but alſo committed many inegu- 
larities. The governors have now very proper- 
ly excluded all viſitors, except the friends and 
relations of the inſane. Another late im- 
| provement is, that at all ſeaſons the patients 


are much more plentifully ſupplied with ve 


getables, and When any are ſeized with Small- 
pox, they are inſtantaneouſly, on diſeovery, 
ſent out to the variolous hoſſ pitgl. 


"= proportipn or average of lunatics 


of ician alone, Dr. Monro, ho ſuperin- 
tends the medical department of thatifgpſpi. 
tal can reſolve. The relieved; cured an@dif- 
= are.jumled into one liſt ; but it is 
eceſlary to extract part the printed 


* agg addreſs of the governors to the pub- — 


lic, to be convinced, uM numbers pe e dil 
charged have received o benefit. 


vernors ſay, That in order to mal om 
kat ſuch as NN probably be reſtored to 
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trial appear to bMincurable, and 


«..caſes are t the more deplorable as 
*'to 1 1 oy ous to 
a os Others | 


funds to ſupport 3 
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« theig-ſenſes, they are obliged to feje@, and 

< to turn gut many indigent objects, who 
* upon examination, or after ſome time, f 


. 


means . — ntain, tal 
and they a. are again 
ſent back to their friends, or to the pariſh 
A Of thoſe alſo who are ſaid to 
annually cured, it is difficult to ſay in how 
3 i £7 be only a lucid interval of 
reaſon: a anſitory calm of his mental in- | 
Lunacr, gr" when reditary, ſeldom 
germinates, o becomes wſible before puber- 
ty. The Greek medical writers nave 


LN 


rately diſtinguiſhed various ſpecies of Wa. 


neſzg and ſeem to have known as much of 6160 
the ᷑ure as we do at preſent: their practice 
in. ſeveral inſtances is 4 1 imita- 
tion. * „ + 

In 38 years, from 1670 to 1700, 2 5 y Tl 


. only afe ſet down to Epilepſy 1 falling ſick- 


1 in the firſt 45 y 
v4; dwindle to 1. 


s of the preſent 
of late ang. 


* oo 5 
899 
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q medical men know, that. -— pager in 
* this city and iſland are ali itHepilep- 
tic 


fits. Is this horrible and Obſtinate con- 
wiſion no more inimical to the ſprings of 


life: is it merely cal round ffight- 
ful paroxy Ungeringggorture ; or are 
” «any. 1 „ deaths k 


1 both are coc der the lunar M 
fluence ? Violent ons, and long con- 
tinued epileptic fits, Pug end in idiotiſm or 

lunacy. In infants and children, epi ly, 
when ſuddenly mortal, is probably caſt®into 
convulſions. The Jews, could. only. aſcribe 
epilepſy. andgemoniac madneſsſto the mali- 
cious rancouf bf an infernal devil. It is de- 
outl to be lea, that re Mc: could be 
Aiſcofered more ett ns che preſant, * 
. this diſeaſee. 6 
Tur Locked ] Jay is a ſingular ſpaſm which 
ſeldom. happens in this country; but zn the 
Mates is fatal to any young. in- 
and. above gl in che tropical regions, 


| after Mpputatgh 6d * vaufßßs, it ſuddenly 


deſtfoys numbers. 
DRorsx Ae with obſtinate . lation . 


5 throughout the tables: this een 0 
ſumptions, 1$®ften the final termination wy 


ohſtinate agues, and of vaſiousther Won 
. m_ * Q4 
* © 3 


* 


SW! L 
and ciſÞſmic difgmpers, of i intemperance and 
broken co tions, beſides many internal Y 
deran gements which 1 do not here Ne * 


expatz Tympanſf is a very 
diſcaſe es to Hip r 

to 1701, the W ſy ans 
a is 23,300, and 11 


ree principal, an 1 ä 
of water, called dropſig that in the Breaſt; 
that in the Ablomen nd! that in the external 
cellifſfir membrane the Anafarcous ; under 
the abdominal dropſy, I alſo include that ſpe- 
cies peculiar to women, the dropffſſſof the 
Ovaria, Whit deadly ſhare, * had ſingly, 
or the ſeveral © genera” e 18 
concealed in enn ob{Mity. * | 
- "Tx6vcn dropſigs;{8thetimes occur in in- 
fancy and youth, yet it is chiefly N adults, 
and thoſe the decline of life, 
cif their flog but fallen deft 


marſhy countries they age m 4 auent 


* 


than in dry pations. &. N ledged, 
that women, Ma parti after M period 
of partition is paſt, were more ſubject than 


„ my 


oUrgpſies, ® *I 


9 056 I to 170 t mortality by 
Ms, 216g if the bills therefore can 
5 Kh Fon, the 


iſcaſe incregſes. 
. * 8 . 


* 
4 - 5 
N — 
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0 ' Taundice is a frequent conſeqgence of diſeaſes 
| n the hver, of obſtinate ag Mes, and remit- 


1 F. fevers, and particularly of ſtones, n 
other obſtru = in the bilian dug 


| | 


| Ppt 7 | 5, Alle = 
5 . 1 1 5 5 Kiininiſhed: : 
be of ſucceſsful me- 
1 dthodh of perform . of Hithoto- 


my, or to a decreaſe of calculous caſes? Or 
as ſtrangury is included in the fame title, 48 


4 


diſeaſes and obſtructions of the urethi 


the venereal diſeaſe, venereal gleets, or Mer 
cauleore ſkilfully cured ; have modern 
Ybugies any Mare of the merit? Mith reſp 4 
to hithontriptic, medicines, notwithſtanding i 
the Wome reward 0 of gooo!. for a pre- 
tended noſtrum, and t ton weights of 
per are annually foulec en the ſubject, yer | 
in fact we at leaſt by artiſii elabor 
tions, to have approached as near the diſcove- 
ry of 4ffolvents,ggy the chymiſts have to the 
philoſopher's ſtone. In the ding century, 
the bills mark AT mortality Alternately ux 
der theſe fluctuating titles, cut of the Stone ** 
and Stone, Stone and SEFngury Stone, cut 
of the Stone, Cra nd Stone, a nerally 3 
Strangury in a ſeparate From 1670 to 


4 3 * * 1 1701, 


1 
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1701, the deaths under theſe different 
heads are 1 — — may alſo be ſuppo ſeal 
to 2 not only all mortal caſes 10 | 

* 


bladder, but alſo; all kata! Nephritic 
id Infla 1 
ureters, and 4 LA . 
A intellige — ar 1 | 
Dobſon, lately collected of. perſons cut * 
for the Stone, in giffereff county hoſpitals 
, England: out df 1 ſick * 1 
s diſeaſes, medical and ſurgical, 4 
under went the operation of lithõtomy. Upon 
this general ſurvey, it was not founi he 
counties were cyder is drank in gr abuty- 4 
dance, had more calculdus complaints than 
other ne they ſeldom this 
y likedfffe conclude, that moſt 
to hoſpitals, are of the 
— who, Perhaps ver drank a 
ſingle quatt of wine. SedentalF . topers un- 
doubtedly are more ſevgely puniſhed with 
calculous diſcs of the Maney and bladder. 
Holland, t phy ſicians impute the excru- 
Ciating afflictions principally to the groſs air 
and diet, and toad waters. Infancy and 
childhogſ are ſeldom * with Stone 


in the u „ mer iP; | 


b 
"7 


of 8 3 en 


y # wtherged in @her 


\ 


| 


if "Þ * 
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Ty Gout rather gains &rength, and for 
+ this addition we find ſufficient 
Ws the growth: of dcn and luxuri- 


| mg, in LN inereaſe o of hereditg 1 
12 F. i "Tong ee of 
Profeſſio of men im- 


ſtuadious ſe ye” © 
brations, who 
Amo 


miha 1 

neglect due exer ci. It bs ſuperflu- 
gus to remark, HY hk, ular paroxyſms of 
thiggilhic, in icin fan! Y, are very do 
1 with danger, unleſs unſkilfull 
ed: many A at an ol age who wer Fl 


ported Amongſt the aged. The 
faults, chiefly of chronic gout ſtorming oni 


of thgzinternal and important organs, can be | 
ap ed to make up the funeral 2 's i 


en or never attacks 3 
gage; but the middle age, and dech 
are principally arraſfeal with this tormenting 
companion, which commonly accompanies 
them to the grave, Females rom their pg 
culiar conſtitution, and temperance in living, 

and al, the active, induſtrious, and lower 
ranks, are very rargly crippled with,gout. In 


the laſt ceytury, gout waf-confounded with 
ſciatica. 'S 1 & 


21 STOPPAGE 


years of. * 
ef life, 


4 


4 


S 


; | a. 
STOPPAGE ofthe ftomach, fo faras e | 
indicates no ſpecific diſeaſe, but is a Vmp- 
tom of man + it is Wyulgar name laygetimes 
for Wirktion and rejechien of food; and 
there are fe diſeaſes, in urg e Rbmack 
does not more g 3 ſym mp « T enquit- 
ed from typ of łhg ſearchers Wat they meat 
by this phr A „ Vat e honeſtly 3 „ 
that they knew y nqqing of the mattęg. It is 
Kot what medical men 9 3 dyſpl 7 or 
in 4 ones a rare diſeaſe arifirg 


© wo rom ſpaſmodiciis from 
> |} aralytic{ſefions of that tube. In the laſt 
Py years of the er g century, ſtoppage 
pl the ſtomach is fated at the amazing num- 


* ber ber of 12 ,046, and riſing of the lights inthe 
ſame interval at 3840. The mortality in the 
P laſt table of the preſet gentury, compared to 
| the former, is not 1-70th part ſo great, It 
would baffle the ingenüiit yo an antiquarian, * 
decypher the true impgy of theſe two 
; ſevere ſickneſs, or thE word abracada- 
N would bs Hun intelligible. What pro- 
portion of infants, of adults, and ofſſhe * 
ſexes, argigrowded into theſe two immethodias 
cal articles ? 1 eaſes of hyſterics com- 


E prehended 
- 


”, 


18 


* 


% 


2 11 


my N 


chtonic diſtempers. | , 
I collected from the Diſpè nfary booksof Al- 
derſgategſtrect, = in a preced-, 


numbers who, had applied fon 
following female diſeaſes, .w 
looked in the London bills of 
total ſick, or diſeaſed during ſix years, were 
29,511 ; and by far the 


prehended under * of them; or is this 
teazing c F po ar the fair and 
delicate Ring appearance, 
bas immedi danger to 


By long confintance, hyſterics will no 
e injure t nſtitution and occaſion 


: * * * 


ing page of this clapter, an act liſt of the 


vice in the 
are over- 


— The 


* were adults, and more fem 
males. Of the above liſt were af! 

P fluvium Menſiu o; with Fluor Al- 
of 446; with WR... Obſtructio, and 
hloroſis, 254; and with Hyſteria, 1104. 


Under hyſteria, however, I perceived, and w 
alter infonßed, that the phyſicians a 


than 


ranged all female wan laints, with 
out particularly attendi e 


EGmptom of kiterical paroxyſms, the glo- 


us 6r round ball, riſing up to the throat: 
hyſteria ſer ted as a ſhort, convenient, techni- 


cal 
1 


gateſt proportion 


witn 


© 


* 


4 


cal diſtinction, in 


don. Amongitgh 
urious ranks, 


| rica} diſeaſe 


from ſeveral colfffitry regiſters in Engl 


, ©: 


if# * oi „ 


for ſo many patients: under 


Ur ge of @norrhea 


facts it is Wonable S. infer. that relay #; 
predominates as a female mplaint in 

higher, indolent, and; 
particularly in cities, all 
theſe diſcaſes are more frequent. The . 
Weh, if Fer, manifeſts itſelf 


and the period of — 


before pub 


tion, whic With us is commonly about 14, 


15, or 16: frol that period tothe decline 


of life, we may find many women ſingle and 
married, ſubject, 


this infirmity. he true 
aſe of males, and * 


to the hyſteria of women, 
the London bills Md 


1 0 hondriac: 


no means ſo general and frequent, 
FROM 24 years 


nd Germany, Pr. Short calculates, cha 
pos an average, 1 of wome q; die in 


ild-bed; * A et tter foundation, 
make tlie pr "hp of 300. Every per- 
fon may fatis F himſelf reſpecting the 


es OP 


dity of this rern by co 


4 eaths in Child-bed, and by miſcarriages 


throughout 


5 


© throw ghout the five 
births and abortives in 


miſſions of bi 
3 40 hc regiſters. A 

en into conſ 
titude of women, 
tappoſed to We d died 
Þf the pregnant ſtate, 
. were 
er delivery, w 


died fr 
not- learn from- the 
and lafgrious births, 


ed: this is conſonant 


compgny, or f 
of labour and 


ah 


of — 


© 


'S S: ©39 ] * | 
ON tables, with the 
lame interval; mak. © 


which occaſi 
tality amongſt the female ſex, 
nere difficulty 


dixected, or at all require 
t, a very diminutive payt of this ao = 
to all the beſt modern 

>coucheur treatiſ®, m which inſtruments © 
and rude violence are n 
' bated. Profuſe Floodingg may precede, 
nediatet follow <_ 


rturition: Milk fe) 
ſometimes Inflammation 
fion or depoſtion of the milk on 1 
ſudden and premature ſuppreſſion 
hial flux, or other dangerous 


t 


, for greater 


| x4 in thepub- 
r circumſtance to be tak- 
ion is, that amon gſt ſuch a 


a dall part muſt * 
annually, independei 
rr its dangers. 


ſeveral diſeaſes before and 
this mor- 


how many 


bills. © From difficult 
W g 
F venture to aſ- 


nue and more repro- 


4 


1 


labour, we can- 


re inſtruments are 


IS > — oo 
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* 


t 1 & 
eaſes, ſuch as Miliargfever, with red or white 
eruptions on the {kW; and in rare inſtances, 
a Malignant infectiou 

' hHvery. It is under the we 0 

to collect the mortal eveſſt of theſe different 92 
diſcaſes. BetweenMe third and fifth day, is 

e a critical ꝓeriod after delivery; a 

"Mould the woman eſcape until the ninth 

without any of the foregoing accidents ſug 

pervening, danger is thegg commonly over. 

Particular years appear to be more fatal t 

breeding woMen than others. Is the firſt 

labour commonlyhe moſt —_ 2 

ERL miſcarriages, from the ſecond to 

the fourth or fifth month, thoughgot re- 

corded in the public regiſters, are much may 
numerous than in the latter months of preg- 

—— but happily they are infinitely leſs haz- 

ardous to women. Excluſiyeof frights, violence, | 
or ſeveral other fa on the part of the mo- « 

ther, fœtuſſes in Meir delicate rudiments in 

the vtth, are ſometimes like vegetable bloſ- 

oms, eaſily blighted; but the mature Abortions 

and StMEborn Me alone thought deſerving of 

burial, or notited in the bills. To carry a 

diminutive embryo of two, threg or even 

"gy months old to the church-yAd, when 

TE - It 


#1 


i 


2 


"= 


; 


7 


®* ü 24¹ 

1 will F, equal a — in ſize, And to | 

bury it with funeral mp and obſequies 

would be too ridiculous. Without doubt, a 
very conſiderable oactlbe the ſtill-born, pro- 

„ Fel the majority had arrived at their full 

time and growth, and were ſtrangled during 

S labours, through the 1 buns or 

practice of midwives! ma 

Brazilian women are ſaid in Smollet's 

ollection of Voyages to be very fruitful, 

d to have ſo e ibo, that immediately 

Ker delivety, the woman riſcsÞ, walks to 

a neighboꝶing river, andifhere purifies Her- 
ſelf; the Mſband in the mean time goes to 
bed in F place, and is nurſed with as great 

tenderneis, during the firſt 24 hours, as our 
European women when lying in. By Mr. 
Brydone's deſcription of the Sicilian women, 
they ſuffer very little in delivery, and next? 
day admit female and L viſitors to theif 
bed-chambers. In this @untry, and moſt 
parts of the continent, w religiouſſy join - 

_ reſt and quiet during the firſt eight or nine 
days after delivery: and I conceive pet do- 
ing, we act wiſely and prudenfly. 

I suovrp rejoice to ſee a few ſchools. effa. 
bliſhed in this capital, and in ſome other 
ä R large 


—— — — — — 
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large ' towns, for the inſtruchon of female 
midwives, where in” one year's time they 
might be taught all the neceſlary rudiments 
of the profeſſion. In almoſt. every clumſy, 


mechanical art, it is thought indiſpenſibly " 


requiſite to be initiated by a regular appren- 
ticeſhip; and it is the extreme of abſurdity 
to ſuppoſe, that the obſtetric. art can he 
learned · by inſpiration. Nature undoubtedly, 
is, in moſt inſtances, the principal operator 
and phyſician in labour; if this was not the 
caſe, the human race maſt have been anni# 
hilated in a few centuries; but Nature may 
want aſſiſtance, or by ignorance, is much 
oftener unneceſſarily interrupted, diſturbed, 
and exhauſted.  - Child-bed fevers are fre- 
quently kindled by officiouſly harrafling, or 
over-heating women with cordials, by ne- 
glect of cleanlineſs, and by ſtewing them in 
cloſe rooms, where, as was formerly done 
in the Small-pox, bey are ſweated and ſuf- 
focated in foul efſſuvia. To the ignorance 
of midwives, muſt be imputed the loſs of 
many tender lives of the Abortives and Still- 
born during labour, and arrived at full ma- 
tufity, or at leaſt at eight months old: their 
nupaber, as is obvious at the bottom of each 
a 5 A* | table, 


* women wantonly and unneceſſarily employing | 
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table, is very conſiderable. In ſeveral cafes, 
either a wrong poſition of the child, a pre 
ternatural enlargement of its head, its large 
fize, or its being dead; a ricketty pelvis of 
the mother, her weakneſs, a flooding com- 
ing on, ſome faults in the uterus, and in a 
word, a variety of other impediments and 
threatening dangers may render manual and 
judicious aid indiſpenſible. In the various eri- 
tical emergencies following upon the heels 
of parturition, untutored midwives are equally 
embarraſſed; danger is often not ag ep 
nor detected in time. 

By means of ſuch a general nſtitarticng 
where women ſhould be regularly and wiſely 
inſtructed in all the material knowledge of 
midwifry, I firmly believe, that many thou- 
ſand lives might be annually. ſaved to theſe 
two iſlands. This eſtabliſhment would an- 
ſwer other valuable purpoſes : it would pre- 
vent a ſuperabundance of that mixed gender 
of male midwives, together with unbecoming 
indelicacies, and connubĩal treſpaſſes, which 
ſome writers, I know not how juſtly, have 
alledged to be the conſequence of married 


2 men in- theſe familiar offices. | * 
8 Tur 
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Tux Evil or Scrophula, apparently de- 
creafes throughout the tables: From 1671 
to 1701, deaths by the Evil amounted to 
2261. Has the more general uſe of vegeta- 
bles in diet, any effect in repreſſing this glan- 
dular and hereditary depravity? It often ter- 
minates fatally 1 in conſumptions. 

LE ROS is now almoſt eradicated and 
out of the metropolis. In the 30 years pre- 
ceding the preſent century, the mortality by 
this loathſome diſeaſe amounts only to 33. 
During and after the Cruſades of the twelfth 
century, Europe was deluged with this filthy 
judaical ſcurf imported from Paleſtine: la- 
zarettos for the conſinement of the unclean 
abounded in ſeveral kingdoms, in France 
alone ſtood 2000. At preſent, in the cold 
northern iſland, Iceland, a ſort of lepra ara- 
bum, is congenial to the natives from their 
diet; climate, and manner of life. 
Ir is nat quite 300 years ſince the firſt 
diſcovery of America, and the importation 
of the Venereal Diſeaſe into the old world. 
Before the diſcovery. of the Indian remedy, 
the decoction. of -gugtacum, and a few years 
ſalli later; of mercurial unction, Europe 
was alarmed _ univerſal conſternation. at 

4112 8 the 


L I | 
the hoſtile inroads of this diſeaſe: multi- 
tudes periſhed under the corroding ulcers, 
preſenting before death horrid ſpectacles of 
cadaverous cotruption and deformity. 5 

Ix the 30 years immediately preceding 
the preſent century 2360, died in London by 
the French pox. The diſeaſe is even at pre- 
ſent more baneful, at leaſt to London, than 

medical men, acquainted with the infallible 
remedy and mode of cure, would ſuſpect. 
For this, two probable reaſons may be al- 
ledged: the ſwarms of ignorant vermin call- 
ed Quacks, who burrow themſelves in all 
large cities, and the increaſing multitude of 
common proſtitutes, who diſſeminate the in- 
fection, many of whom from irregular liv- 
ing, negligence, poverty, expoſure to cold 
and hardſhips, or application to thoſe inſi- 
dious aſſaſſins, diſguiſed under the maſk of 
M. D.'s, and ſurgeons, periſh miſerable vic- 
tims to this diſeaſe, Credulity has made 
murder a profitable traffic, and his Majeſty's 
letters patent, proſtituted By his miniſters 
and ſervants to common ſale, give an addi- 
tional encouragement to the venders of every 
traſh and poiſon; they lay their ſnares in 
every u. and kill the unwary 
R 3 with 


Fr 
with as much indifference, as undertakers 
afterwards carry them to the church- yard. 
There is not perhaps any other diſeaſe where 
profeſſed quackery is ſo often reſorted to, 
and where its decoys are ſo fatal to the inha- 
bitants of this metropolis. 


WovuLD it not be poſſible to cut up this 


American poiſon by the roots through the 
kingdom? Some poſſibly may conſider it in 
the light of a penal ſtatute againſt vice and 


| debauchery, but I am not ſatisfied that mo- 


rality could be in the leaſt endangered by its 
radical extermination; and to- require whole 
hecatombs of human ſacrifices annually, is 
too bloody and ſevere an expiation for that 
tranſgreſſion. Should it not be found prac- 
ticable or adviſeable to eradicate the diſeaſe, 
would not two diſtinct hoſpitals, ſufficiently 
large to contain male and female. venereal 
poor, reſcue numbers from. the artifices of 
impoſtors, and from ruinous deſtruction ? 
Separate apartments might be laid out for 

others not altogether in indigent circum- 
ſtances, and who, upon entrance, ſhould 
pay down a ſmall ſum for their maintenance 
and cure. Many of the young laborious 
el (I ſpeak of the female ſex) not yet hack- 
neyed 


1 
\ 


/ 
\ 
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neyed in profligacy, are plunged into irre- 
trievable diſtreſs, in conſequence of catching: 


this diſtemper. Many conſtitutions of our 


diſſolute young men, might probably by tltis 
means be protected and preſerved from ve- 


nereal depredation. Some regulations are 


wanted, and I humbly recommend the ſug- 
geſtion of an adequate and practicable reme- 


dy to the reader's conſideration. , Are any pox: 


caſes concealed under conſumption, or under 
ſores and ulcers, either by deceiving the 
ſearchers, or by means of a ſmall bribe? 

Tur Scurvy is ſeldom or ever mentioned 
by any writer, before the long voyages firſt 
began three centuries ago by the moderns; 
that is, on the diſcovery of the paſſage to 
Afia by the Cape of -Good Hope, and the 
diſcovery of America: then, in conſequence 
of living long on ſalted and groſs diet, and the 
want of freſh vegetables or fruits, together 


with their ignorance of the true cauſe and 


cure, this diſeaſe made-ſevere havock amongſt 
naval ſquadrons. The ancient navigators, 


who ſeldom ventured out of fight of land 


or capes, and who probably were not under 
the neceſſity of ſubſiſting long on ſalted food, 


do not appear to have ſuffered by, nor even 


. 3 


Y 
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to have known the diſeaſe. Hippocrates, is 
by many ſuppoſed lightly to allude to ſcurvy 
under the name of large ſpleen, accompa- 
nied with putrid ſpongy gums, and offen- 
five breath: it is alſo, though indiſtinctly, 
noted by Pliny, as affecting a Roman army, 
encamped on the banks of the Rhine. 

Tuxouck all the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, particularly in the winter ſeaſon, 
and in Holland, amongſt thoſe who fed 
chiefly. on ſalted fiſh and groſs diet, who 
drank bad waters, and dwelt either in mo- 
raſſes, or near the ſea-coaſts, and were ex- 
poſed to cold and moiſture, ſcurvy, in the 
two laſt centuries, made cruel ravages. Se- 
veral armies and. beſieged garriſons i in Ger- 
many, intercluded from. freſh vegetables, were 
devoured by ſcurvy: numbers of the new 
kttlers in the northern colonies of America, 
and.at Newfoundland, were cut off by this 
diſeaſe. The North Americans at length 
were. taught by the Baltickers and Swedes, 
the ſovereign benefit of drinking ſpruce beer, 
which. is-an excellent ſubſtitute, when freſh 
vegetables cannot be procured;: the induſtri- 
ous: Dutch made. drains and canals to carry. 
| off water, and truſted the reſt of the cure 
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or prevention to ſour crout : in ſome of the 
northern kingdoms of the continent, acidu- 
lated. bread, and a ſour drink uſed by the 

Ruſſians, powerfully reſiſt ſcurvy. - By theſe 
and other precautions, this foe is now much 
leſs formidable on land; but at fea, no other 
is ſo inimicable to navigators: on that ele- 
ment, it is yet the ſea monſter and tyrant. 
The effectual antidotes, and certain cure, are 
now ſo well known, for no diſeaſe yields more 
ſucceſsfully to remedy, that I dare to main- 
tain multitudes of the lives loſt by the Scur- 
Vy at ſea, are ſacrificed to groſs negligence, 
or to impolitic and mhuman cm. 
FROM 1671 to 1686, the deaths by Scur- 
vy are in the London bills, 9451, and in the 
ſucceeding 15 years, 569 only. It is com- 
mon. I know for perſons ignorant of medi- 
cine, or for ſmatterers in this ſcience, often 
to call various cutaneous foulneſs of the ſkin, 
by the name of ſcurvy. Whether all thoſe 
therefore died of the genuine ſcurvy, J can- 
vot decide. Another ſuſpicion of ſome weight 
with me, is this: the theory of the laſt cen- 

tury imputed; many diſeaſes. to this ſpecific 
* cacoethes” as they called it; perhaps this: 
fuliginous theory and ** opinion may 
in 
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m ſome degree have influenced the ſearchers 
report. The ſcurvy, the liver, and the nerves, 
have been convenient hiding-places for frothy 
and pompous 1gnorance. Quackery too at 
this day, is indefatigable in its infernal arti- 
fices, in puffing off noſtrums for a diſeaſe, 
which avarice and ſelf-intereſt prompt them 
falſely to repreſent as the latent and grand diſ- 
turber of health. In the preſent century, 
ſcurvy has deſtroyed very few in London ; and 
even of this ſmall number ſet down in the 
bills, the diſeaſe in ſeveral, may have been bred 
at ſea: in London, the lodgings are now - 
warm and dry, and the people in general well 
cloathed ; animal meat is eat freſh ; vegeta- 
bles, though perhaps not univerſally conſum- 
ed in ſufficient quantity, are certainly in great 
abundance; beer, fermented liquors and tea, 
are drank by all ranks: theſe, in conjunc- 
tion with exerciſe, powerfully reſiſt the ten- 
dency to ſcorbutic corruption. PR, 

Wuar proportions of Inflammations, Im- 
poſthumes, and Mortifications, were external 
or internal, and what organs or parts of the 
body they affected, is left in the dark by the 
bills. Inflammation magnifies in an un- 
uſual and unaccountable rate throughout the 
| five tables, and impoſthume or abſceſs con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly decreaſes ; mortification alſo is a very 
conſpicuous and formidable enemy. I con- 
ſign over this whole group to the medical or 
ſurgical reader, to extricate from the laby- 
rinth of ambiguity, in which it is at preſent 
enveloped. 
SHALL we never be fo fortunate as to diſ- 
cover any remedy for that deplorable and ex- 
cruciating diſeaſe, the Cancer, which ſets me- 
dicine, and too often that dreadful alterna- 
tive of ſurgery, the knife, at defiance? Shall 
we never be able to blunt this cauſtic poi- 
ſon in the body, as certainly and ſucceſsfully 
as we do the ſcurvy, or the venereal diſeaſe? 
All our preſent medicines cried up for the 
cure of cancers, appear to me of as little real 
efficacy, as thoſe uſually preſcribed for diſſol- 
vents of the ſtone: they are jaded routines, 
hackneyed 1 epetaturs, and nauſeous traſh, 
upon which we may ring the changes to eter- 
nity, with very little benefit to mankind. The 
female ſex are moſt annoyed by this veno- 
mous ſcorpion, particularly in their breaſts, 
and not unfrequently in the uterus. 20 
Sores and Ulcers have decreaſed; were any 
of them venereal, or ſcorbutic? Are we in- 
debted to mercury, to ſurgery, or to what 
other cauſes for their diminution ? Burſten 
and 


. 

and Ruptures decreaſe throughout all the ta- 
bles. From 1671 to 1701, they had ſwelled 
to 917. Are we indebted to modern ſteel 
truſſes for having leſſened the number of vic- 
tims to this diſeaſe? Perhaps too, though in 
a diminutive degree, to more ſkilful methods 
m relieving deſperate inteſtinal protruſions. 
Were infants equal ſufferers with adults? 

-. SELF-MURDER, a peculiar gloomy paſſion 
and propenſity of the Engliſh, as they alledge 
on the continent, has increaſed in the preſent 
century, and ſurpaſſes the number of thoſe * 
facrificed at that infamous human ſlaughter- 
houſe, Tyburn. The ancient Romans were no- 
torious for the ſame crime: to explore the 
probable cauſes, we ſhould launch into an 
intricate digreſſion upon national character, 
paſſions, and manners. From 1671 to 1701, 
the hills have rated thoſe who hanged, and 
made away with themſelves, at 556 : they 
are now doubled; In a- treatiſe publiſhed not 
many years ago, by Sir S. Theodore Janſſen, 
he calculated the wholeſale carnage of human 
fleſh at Tyburn, at 678, in the ſpace of 23 
years. It is rare for either of thoſe violent 
and ſhocking diſſolutions, to happen before 


puberty. 
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Tux murdered from 1671 to 1701, were 
432; it is with pleaſure that in the two laſt 
tables of the preſent century, we behold 
this dreadful crime on the decreaſe. Are 
we indebted for this, in ſome degree to 
the ſtreets and ſuburbs being better hghted, 
watched; widened, and paved; or are the low- 
er claſs alſo now leſs barbarous: in theſe days 


our robberies are ſeldom accompanied with, 


cruelty. That modern and magnificent eſta- 


bliſhment, the Foundling Hoſpital, for the 


reception of young, and | eſpecially illegiti- 
mate infants, has perhaps reſcued many of 


theſe new-born ſtrangers from violent deaths. 


This noble inſtitution, had its fixſt beginning 


in 1741. 


— 


Tux numbers drowned in London from | 


1671 to 1701, were 2182; and when we 
behold the multitude of ſailors, watermen 
and paſſengers, on the river Thames, many 
diſaſters of this ſort, muſt naturally be ex- 


pected. Drowned perſons formerly, in order 


to revive life, were often ſuſpended by the 
legs, or laid in a prone poſture, with the face 
and head downwards, and rolled over a caſk; : 
or cylinder, from an erroneous 1dea, that the . 
ſtomach and lungs were filled with water. 
Theſe 
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Theſe rude methods tended to load the head 
with blood, and anſwered no good purpoſe. 
On ſuch ſudden accidents, the moſt im- 
portant and effectual directions, firſt pub- 
liſhed and inculcated by the Dutch, and lately 
in imitation of them by the Humane Society 
in London, are, inſtantaneouſly to ſtrip off 
all the drowned perſons clothes, to wipe him 
dry, and to lay him in a heated bed be- 
tween ſeveral layers of warm blankets; uſing 
afterwards inceſſant friction with heated flan- 
nels alternately on the breaſt, back, belly, 
and over all the extremities : Volatile Salts, 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or in defect of them, 
any other ſtrong ſtimulants, ſhould be fre- 
quently applied to the noſe and temples, and 
bottles of warm water or heated bricks, re- 
peatedly renewed, and laid to the ſoles of the 
feet: another aſſiſtant is to apply his mouth 
to the noſtril of the patient, or through a 
wooden pipe forcibly to blow in air to inflate 
the lungs, irritating the /hort alternate moti- 
ons of reſpiration, and forcing the air out 
again. Heated fumes of tobacco, if conve- 
ment, may be blown up the anus; and blood, 
if practicable, drawn from the arm or jugu- 
lars, but not too laviſnly. The attendants 
are to perſevere without intermiſſion, in the 
— labour 
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labour of friction and applying heat, and of 
blowing in and preſſing out the air; and are 
not to deſpair of reviving the circulation and 
the vital powers, though to all appearance ex- 
tinct, until after at, at leaſt, two or three 
hours ineffectual exertions. Many who had 
lain under water a quarter, a half, and a few 
three quarters, and as they report even a full 

hour, were afterwards, by ſuch means, hap- 
pily reſpited from the grave. The ſame me- 
thods uſed, but with more gentleneſs, when 

* infants after a tedious labour are brought fortn 
apparently dead, or in other caſes, of ſudden 
privation of ſenſe and motion, might proba- 
bly recover ſeveral again to life. 18 

\ FREQUENT conflagrations of houſes in 
London will account for thoſe burnt. More 
now ſeem to periſh by that dreadful death. 
than formerly. f 

By Poiſon, and the Bites of rid animals, 
very few are, apparently at leaſt, deprived of - 
life. From 1670 to 1701, 68 deaths are ſet / 
down to poiſon: were they 8 or 
premeditated? 
Tur Overlaid are greatly decreaſed: 1s this - 

owing to more care of ſuckling nurſes 
and mothers, or to erroneous reports for- 
e of the ſearchers, reſpecting the cauſe 


of 
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of infant deaths, or to what other cauſe? 1 
confeſs my ignorance. 

FRoN frequent Surfeits and W 
and that filthy diſeaſe gluttony, many lives are 
ſhortened. Surfeits in the laſt century make 
a monſtrous article in the chronicle of Lon- 
don deaths: from 1670 to 1690, they a- 
mount annually to 3 and ſometimes to 400: 
in the laſt table of 15 years, they ſink down 
to 27: yet good eating and gormandizing 
are not worn out of faſhion in this city. Me- 
dical men know, that ſurfeits and intem- 
perance are often merely prediſpoſing or oc- 
caſional cauſes of diſeaſes; they may on ſome 
occaſions rouſe up latent diſorders, or diſpoſe 
the body to receive noxious impreſſions from 
without: the ſearchers therefore, as I ſuſ- 
pect, have formerly made many of their re- 
ports from the oſtenſible cauſe which they 
ſuppoſed-gave birth to the diſeaſe and to- the 
mortality. At the ſame time, I am not con- 
tending for the delicacy and moderation of 
our fore-fathers appetites; they were un- 
queſtionably in the laſt century, and partly 
indeed from the cheapneſs of fleſh meat, and 
the ſcarcity. of vegetables, more carnivorous 
in their diet, than the preſent London gene- 
ration. 
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ExcksstvE drinking 18 not men mtiòffed in 


he bills before the year 1700: was it until 
then included under ſurfeits, or totally omit- 
ted? In the firſt 27 years, the deaths from 
"this cauſe were 190: but from 1731 to 1749, 
in 15 years they ſwell to 678; in the fol- 
lowing 15 years, they fink to "_ a m 
the laſt table to 69 only. a 

In the above inſtance, may we not dvbt 
whether ſo great a change took place in na- 


tional manners and potations, as to Oecaſion 


this ſudden flux and reflux in the mortality 


by exceſſive drinking. A continued round 
of intoxication, in its ruinous cenſequences, 


'T am convinced; ſends many more to 
their graves than are fpecified in the laſt 
tables: theſe, ' I preſume, are inſtances 
merely of precipitate deaths from bru- 
tal inebriety. Our libatious are become 
more temperate and decent} as we advance 


in civilization and refinement. © With more 


rational variety in our erhployments and en- 
tertainments, has not tea alſo contributed its 
-ſhare to che ſobriety of the nation, and part- 
ly to expel theſe Gothic cuſtoms | Coffee, in 
ſome other European nations, may lay in 


to the ſame merit. The Daher kobe of 
bod! 8 ena 
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Europe, (the Swiſs -ex5epted): the French, 


4 Italians, Portugueſe, Spaniards, and Turks, 
are all noted for. ſobriety; but in ſeveral 
northern kingdoms of the continent, and 
perhaps in a contiguous iſland, Ireland, many 
thouſands are deſtroyed by this beaſtly in- 
temperance. Diſtilled ſpirits undiluted, and 


drank to exceſs, are much more ſudden 


and miſchievous in their effects than malt 


Jiquors. Numbers of the North American 
Indians have been cut off by their unbound- 
ed rage for ſtrong ſpirits: a ſavage there- 


would never voluntarily ſtir from the dram 


bottle. Our barbarous anceſtors the Ger- 


mans, as deſcribed by the elegant pen of 
Tacitus, filled up the languid interval of 
war, in the ſavage luxury of diſorderly 
drinking, feaſting, and gaming; and after 
wallowing days and nights in all the extremes 
of gluttony and coarſe inebriation, their 
noiſy feaſts generally terminated in battles 
and bloodſhed. - There are few good things 
which ſome men donot abuſe: notwithſtand- 
ing the impotent interdictions and puritanical 
.cantofſour bigots or affected writers, mankind, 
I believe, may without any injury indulge, in 
the moderate uſe of thoſe exhilirating and 
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ſocial friends, whether extracted from the 
grape, from the apple, or from malt, provide 
ed they are unadulterated. 

Ir appears rather extraordinary, that when 
kibraries bend under the weight of our laws, 
and that even our criminal and penal ſtatutes 
are ſo voluminous and ſevere upon the moſt 
petty thefts, that the adulterators of wines, 
fermented liquors, tea, and bread, ſhould not 
have been conſidered as the moſt atrocious 
villains, who wilfully and deliberately per- 
petrate, at the ſame time, both fraud and 
murder. 

Tnosx ſet TING as found Dead, are in the 
laſt 30 years, much leſs numerous than in 
the preceding 30: whether this in ſome de- 
gree is to be aſcribed to better regulations re- 
ſpecting the poor, or to what other cauſes, I 
leave to the reader to diſcuſs and ſettle. Se- 
veral, no doubt, of this unhappy liſt, pe- 
riſhed through nakedneſs, cold and hunger: 
but is it credible that the majority were ſuf- ' 
fered to expire by this miſerable death. In 
the laſt century, the bills expreſly mark found 
dead in the ftreets, and from 1670.to 1701 ; they 
amount to only 283, and the ſtarved to 19. 
_ Hrap-acx and Grief, are two diſeaſes 
which I have hitherto paſſed over without 

8 2 any 
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ah Kalk. Thie cure or edle of the former 
frequent and tormenting pain, appears to me 
too little attended to b meckert men, The 
fives'of "riunibers are renderel wretehed and 
Pürthenſome from tHis Affliction; afid ſome 
25 ancient medical authors ate vet) pro- 
1X in recommending different e of relief 
and cure. I do not here ſpeak of head-ach 
as a tranſient ſymptom. of fever, or of other 
diſcaſes ; but as a chronic, "primary, c or at 
leaſt | U - : princip al diſtemper. 3 7 wn 
"Gree, and the various melancholy | or 
corroding paſſions of mind, eſpecially 1 too 
ſtrong and long continued, 5 unremitting- 
e upon a ſin gle object, though flow 
in p eration, are immenſely more fatal than 
* ils 8 point out; but to treat this ſubject 
with accuracy, WC ould” require a ſeparate . 
ſertation. To mental ſources, originally m 
be raced gr, caſes of madneſs and Gif. 


'nuvrder, 1 man omach, hypochondriacal and 
FR : diſorders : "we ſhould find them In ; 
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inſtances wea akening and Walling tlie 
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other;wheels Of the. human: machinery, and 
at length breaking down, the conſtitution. 
IN large civilized and poliſhed ſocieties, 

the various groups and orders of mankind 
that is, thoſe advanced beyond the age of 
childhood, are kept more or leſs employed by 
three principal ſpurs, dire neceſlity, avaricę 
and ambition, or from a mixture of theſe 
incentives to corporeal and mental exerti- 
ons: a Juſt for pleaſure of one kind or other, 
ſeems to be a paſſion common to every de- 
gree; but in all, there are innumerable ſhades 
and gradations. The paſſions are more 
acute, and exert their ſickly tyranny more ſe- 
verely over the middle, and eſpecially the 
higher ranks of life: from their independent 

or affluent circumſtances, they are ſometimes 
cloyed with ſatiety and tumultuous enjoy- 
ment, or preyed upon by liſtleſs and irkſome 
inactivity; in other caſes the reſtleſs ferven- 
cy of the mind, inceſſantly bent upon one 
ambitious or avaricious purſuit, is often not 
withdrawn, nor its tide and force diverted 
and broke, by buſtling and providing for im- 
mediate neceſſities or moderate luxuries, nor 
by any other official and active employment. 
Intenſe application of mind, and deep medi- 
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tation over books, without any agreeable vi- 
ciffitude or relaxation, from whatever motives, 
are equally noxious to the ſtomach and nerves, 
and often give riſe to the hypochondriacal 
complaint. In all the above-mentioned caſes 
relating to the paſſions, and to ardent con- 
templation or ſtudy, it muſt be remembered, 
that a ſedentary life will much ſooner give 
them root and energy; and that in different 
conſtitutions, the fame cauſes will produce 
different effects: the paſſions for the moſt 
part exerciſe their noxious and malignant 
ſway after the years of puberty, and much 
more ſo after the meridian of life. A licen- 
tious and diſſolute exceſs in venereal dalliance, 
is an ear ly and a late vice, too frequently re- 
bellious to all the exhortations of moraliſts, 
and by which numberleſs conſtitutions are 
injured, and many ruined. 

"AMoNGsT the wealthy and elevated claſſes, 
many diſeaſes are engendered from their 
own vices, intemperance, or indolence; to 
explore them thoroughly, would lead into a 
prolix diſquiſition : excluſive of the gnawing 
paſſions, they are entangled with other con- 
fiderations. Thus indolence, late hours, riot- 
ous ane luxurious living, want of fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient exerciſe, and ſtudied effeminacy of pam- 
pered mortals, will account for many caſes of 
gout, of hypochondriaſm, and hyſterics, of 
vapours and female relaxations, and Wan. 
dinarian infirmities. 

Asp in the bills Dr. Short 3 
muſt ſignify thoſe advanced to 69 or 70 years 
of age, and upwards. With reſpect to the di- 
lapidation by time, much will depend upon 
conſtitution and manner of life; ſome are 
worn. out at 60, whilſt others at 70 are 
healthy and vigorous. The variation i in the 
number of aged through the different tables, 
Probably depends in a great meaſure on the 
capricious returns of the pariſh ſearchers, 
Mr are not to eſtimate the relative num- 
ber, frequency, or proportion of certain diſ- 
eaſes compared to others by the abſolute mor- 
tality of each. For inſtance, Apoplexy has 
killed rather more annually in London than 
Meaſles; but the latter diſeaſe is infinitely 
more general and diffuſed amongſt the com- 
munity, and conſequently leſs dangerous to 
life. Cancerous and Venereal caſes are wide- 
ly different in the annual number which 
are afflicted with each, although the deaths 
are not far diſtant from an equality. Epi- 
8 8 4 lepſy 
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lepfy is 4 more frequent diſeate man pen 
plexy, although very few deaths are ft down 
to the former . the lame may be 
fad of Rheumatiſm compared to the Prop- 
ſy, and of Cholic penn to Athmia;- Theſe 
obſervations will apply to a great many other 
diſeaſes; but I am fearful of ſatiating the 
reader by ente ininut6nes, and | hes 
ceſſary prolixity. . 
IAM now R to A neu on, and 
am about to advance a curious and compre- 
henſwwe propoſition, Six hundred thoufand 
inhabitants within the bills of mortality, De; 
Price oonſiders as too large ani allotment; but 
to make the London inhabitants more nu- 
merous than what lie allows, is erring on 
the fafe fide, and enables us to form a con- 
venient numerical radix. If the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain and Ireland, including Lon- 
don, amount to 9,090, 000, and if diſeaſes, 
deaths} and caſualtics were equatly diffuſed 
and fatal to the whole community, then in 
this caſe the London bills would ſerve as a 
ſale or index of mortality to both nations: 
as many would die annual of every diſeaſe 
and cafualty throughout vine millions, as are 
eut off in n years * London; ; becauſe 
6 multi- 


| j 
6 miſtipliet by, 15, gives 9, 0G, h: bit 
wee ſenſible, "that in London infant deaths - 
under 5 years of age, far exceed thoſe of the 
country, and the city has propbrtionally 
fewer breeders: again, in the fermy coun- 


tries, Agues abound more than in the mes 


tropolis, and in the naval hoſpitals during 
war, the fcurvy : with theſe and ſome other 
exceptions, which will occur to medical men, 
and to gentlemen of reflection, were the mor- 
tal diſeafes correctly „ dif- 
tant gueſs and probable conjectufè might be 
formed of the annual proportion deſtroyed by 
fimilar afffictions throughout Great-Britain 
and Ireland. The ſame general rule may be 
applied to meaſure the national proportion of 
abortives and aged. 

In preſent, medical men muſt deplore the 
defects and inaccuracy of the London bills: 
the data from them, in numerous inſtances, 
are ſo dubious and perplexed, that it is im- 
poſſi ble to form beyond probable calculations 
and propoſitions. . Such as they are, I have 
in my arrangement, interpretation, and re- 
flections, exerted conſiderable ſtudy and in- 
duſtry 0” render them of more gener: uti- 
lity.” There are * allogether between N and 


90 diſ- 
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90 ee and caſualties diſtinguiſhed in 
each of the tables; theſe I/ have diſentangled 
as 8 as I was able into their ſeparate ge- 
In ſo extenſive a range, embracing 
L the whole circle contained in Noſolo- 
gical Syſtems, a few local diſeaſes of the Eyes, 
Ears, Teeth, Voice, and ſome external deformi- 
ties excepted, I met with repeated difficulties 
in adhering to my original and ſettled, plan, 
which was to ſelect and to condenſe into a 
narrow compaſs, a multitude of uſeful facts. 
J truſt it will not be thought preſumptuous 
in me to alledge, that a more perſpicuous and 
comprehenſive view of the London diſeaſes is 
here exhibited, than has hitherto been done by 
preceding writers. I have made ſome new 
attempts to meaſure the ravages by death 
through every period of life, to preſent the 
king of terrors, with all his frightful band of 
pain and diſeaſes, arranged in hoſtile front, to 
compute the number and force of his infer- 
nal cohorts, and to point out the inroads by 
which his principal aſſaults and carnage may 
be expected. Except what little has been done 
by Dr. Short, mathematical prognoſtics are 
alſo a new part of medicine: in ſuch emer- 
* tho conſtant appeal has been to apno- 
riſms - 


t % 1 


riſins and venareb opinions. Without anyde- 
ceptious pretenſions to the knowledge of Noſ- 
trums, or of Alchymy ; or without being de- 
luded by any romantic reveries and imprac- 
ticable chimeras, I flatter myſelf with have 
ing, in the courſe of this work, demonſtrat- 
ed in what manner multitudes of lives may 
be at leaſt reſpited from the grave, until after 
diſcharging important duties in ſociety, na- 
ture by flow and 1mperceptible gradations, 
ſhall better reconcile their ſubmiſſion-to the 
tyrant's inexorable and final blow. London, 
and every great City in Europe, who in imi- 
tation of the Britiſh Capital, had reſted their 
principal ſecurity upon an Inoculating Hoſ- 
pital, a defence againſt the maſſacre of Natu- 
ral Small-pox, will, I preſume, reap advan- 
tages from my labours on that ſubject : the 
elucidation and demonſtration of that impor- 
tant propoſition, impartiality muſt allow me 
to claim as my own. 


p O's T. 
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The _ % a Plus voice * neu- mo- 
alling aud .eſſentiallh improving the Lox Do 

, Bitts of Bix Tus and MORTALITY, and 

* equally well _— 70 other Rm 

en | 


F any terial inftruAion f is in Late 
expected from the London bills of births 
wo mortality, they muſt undergo a total 
reformation: ſhould they be continued in 
the ſame imperfect and negligent manner, 
politicians, philoſophers, phyſicians, and the 
community at large, will, at the expiration 
of 100 years hence, glean a very inſignifi- 
cant addition of edification or benefit by 
their continuance, beyond what we are at 
preſent in poſſeſſion of: they are Gothic 
ruins, which it is waſting time to prop and 
plaſter. The Model I ſhall offer is extreme- 
ly ſimple, can be executed with great faci- 
lity, and ſupported without any additional 
tax or expence. 


AS; 


»7 


AFTER 


5 J. 
Ar Tx the care Areal beffowell upon 
this ſubject, very little remains to be-addet, 
in order to make the reader perfectly com- 
prehend the imaccurate management and 
police of the London bills: 'a few ob- 
ſervations were reſerved for this lite The 
law ordains, that every perſon, bf Whatever 
ſect, ho dies in London or the ſubutbs, is to 
be inſpected by the two pariſh ſearchers, ant 
reported to the pariſſi clerx, Who then grants 
his certificate for the intermeftt: is es 
bw intended to detect the plaglie art 
ealetl murders; in both which®refpedts, 

for the laſt 108 ears „the parim Tlerks nd 
the Tearchers Fave been afmoft totitty vls- 
lets. Even in the preteding cetiviiry, Wh 


the plague raged it Londofl, fle Teardhiers | 


report was rarely 'trafted-withibit 4 Pk. 
cian or furgeon' attettding 0 pleven I- 
hikes: On complaint to the as 

a corpſe was buried without Previchis in "I 
ad homes mor — Nt how 
order the grave to bt f re friends 
-of 'the deceaſed "Would" 755 reg "Expt pence, 
and* perhaps lificidhs 6f M Uta: 80 
might be alledged Againſt them: or, if, the 
"rorpſe? is carried away to a different 


a "x interment; 


%% 

interment, the Tearchers report, and the clerk's 
certificate are equally neceſſary, otherwiſe, 
that pariſh where the / corpſe is buried, is li- 
able to a proſecution and to ſome fine. FE 

 NoTw1THsTANDING this ceremony of 
inſpection by the ſearchers, and of making 
their reports to the pariſh clerk, it does not 
— follow, that the clerk makes the re- 

turn of the death to the general hall, nig, 

e is buried in his own ground, or pa- 
.rochial churcb-yard. If the corpſe 1 is carried 
to any diſſenting ground, and to various other 
Places of ſepulture not within the bills, 
the death and diſeaſe is ſo much waſte pa- 
per, and is never heard of amongſt the bu- 
rials. Again, if the corpſe is carried to a 
different pariſh, together with a certificate, 
then if ſuch burying- ground is within the 
bills, the death and diſeaſe is returned to the 
hall by the clerk of that e where the 
corpſe is interred. 

I mars it my 1 find and dnkto 
| connects. with a variety of. pariſh clerks, in 
different parts of this metropolis: moſt of 
them agreed in opinion with me, that be- 
ſides radical defects, both in the chriſtenings 
bust. n other groſs 
5 | cmiſſions, 


[an]. 
oniiflions, ariſing from ſcandalous neglect 
in ſome of their brethren. One inſtance I 
ſhall, mention, and many more, though per- 
haps not altogether ſo flagrant, I am-confi- 
dent might be collected. The pariſh clerk 
of St. Matthew's, Bethnal-Green (in which 
by the bye ſtand three private mad-houſes) 
made no return to the general hall during 
the laſt year, of either births or burials, and 
in the year 1769 he returned only four bu- 
rials; whereas in former years this pariſh 
alone uſually returned 3, 4, and ſometimes 
500 burials. I was aſſured, that the com- 
pany, of pariſh clerks, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, even if willing, want power to compel 
their perverſe brother of Bethnal-Green to 
make more regular and correct returns: it 
ſeems almoſt optional. This fact alone 
ſhews, with what diffidence calculators or 
phyſicians ſhould build up general propo- 
ſitions upon ſuch ſuſpicious foundations; eſ- 
pecially, when they undertake to reduce thoſe 
calculations to extreme n un 
nute fractions. 

SxvRRAL, indeed the e & ain. 
Tiſh-clerks, however reſerved and niggardly 
* ee he. m communicating their in- 

| formation, 
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— Geier che only exception 
was the pariſſi clerk of St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden: he told me quite abruptiy, chat 
every ching relating to the bills was. a ſecret 


kenewn to the pariſh elerks alone; that he 


would not «divulge! either the * parochial | or 
corporation myſteries; and with all the vul-. 
gar airs and geſtures of opinionated 1gno- 

rance;-emphatically addedy that the Pariſn 
clerks were a corporute boy; and if Twas about 


to write ur thing to injure the corporation, * 
he would fabſcribe for himdted pounds to a 


fund for the pur poſt of carrying on u proſe- 
vation againſt me. I entertained too great 
eontempt for his little knowledge, his ridicu - 
10us affectation of importance, or His threats, 
ꝛ0 continue the converſation, and departed. 

10 By#8v ambiguity "Feſpebtinig the preſent 
romplicxted” Police of the London bills, 

Veing elesrecd, 1 proceed to offer my plan of 
Af Meng The pariſhes, (but not all xe 


Parying⸗groumds in thelepartthesnowieom- 


—.— within the London bills of mor- 
"Alty, amount to 1457; of weh 9) ae With- 
in the old Walls of the city; 17 "the 
Walls, cen U they Wade 7123 Out- 


110. LA n pariſhes 
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pariſhes in Middleſex and Surry, and 16 out- 
pariſhes in the city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter. All the 97 pariſhes within the 
walls, have not for many years paſt, at a me- 
dium buried 2000 annually ; ſome of them 
do not make a return of a ſingle burial in 


ſeveral years. We may name ſeveral pariſhes 


without the walls, any two of which unit- 
ed, return a number of annual deaths, equal 
to the 97 pariſhes within the walls: ſuch are 
St. Giles's, and St. James, Weſtminſter ; St: 
Margaret, Weſtminſter, and St. Martin in 
the Fields; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and St: 


Mary, Whitechapel, &c. 
| WirnovrT attending to theſe abſurd and 
unequal parochial boundaries; I propoſe, in- 


ſtead of an uninformed rabble of 147 pariſh 


clerks, and 294 female ſearchers, to exonerate 
the bills from this cumbrous machinery; to 
divide the metropolis, ſuburbs, and oontigu- 


ous villages, into 27 or 28 equal diſtricts ; in 


each of which, for a few years back, there have 


been 1000 deaths. If therefore the annual mor- 


tality of the metropolis and ſuburbs amounts 
to 27 or 28,000, 28 inſpectors only of the 


dead will be required, to each of whom I 


would at firſt allot the moderate fum of 601. 
per annum falary ; and they ſhould be choſen 


T from 
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from amongſt medical men; ſurgeons or apo- 
thecaries. As the funds increaſed, which to a 
certainty I ſhall demonſtrate-they would, the 
inſpector's ſalary ſhould be raiſed to 1001. 
annually, which 1s ,barely an adequate re- 
compence for their trouble. The inſpector's 
view of the dead body, and his certificate, 
ſhould be indiſpenſible previous to interment ; 
and inſtead of a mutilated regiſter of morta- 
lity, of whatever religious ſect, the deaths 
ſhould be reported to the general hall. Thoſe 
carried out of town for interment, together 
with ſuch foundling and parochial children 
who die at nurſe in the country, and are bu- 
ried there, ſhould likewiſe be reported. Again, 
inſtead of appointing a perſon ignorant of the 
principles of calculation, and ſtill more ſo of 
medicine, to ſuperintend the general hall, to 
arrange and claſs difeaſes, I propoſe to fill that 
important office with an able phyſician, and 
to allow him the reaſonable ſum of 200 
pounds, annual ſalary. | 

Turkx appears to me at preſent, no uſe 
nor neceſſity to return or to pubhſh weekly 
bills: this was originally enacted, to warn the 
inhabitants and the government of the num- 
bers deſtroyed by the plague, and the pariſhes 
that were infected. Monthly returns of 

| births 
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births and burials would be ſufficient ; and 
in the general yearly bill, the monthly mor- 
tality ſhould be kept in diſtin&t pages or 
parchment ſheets, in order to point out the 
ſeaſons moſt noxious, and the reigning diſ- 
eaſes: or, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to mark 
the hurricanes, and the monſoons of morta- 
lity. In infancy, and the early parts of life, 
when the tide of devaſtation is ſtrong and 
rapid, the mortality ſhould be meaſured in 
ſhorter intervals. The firſt year from birth 
ſhould be divided into 2 or 3 interſtices, from 
birth to 3 months; from 3 to 6 months, 
when teething commences; from 6 months, 
to 1 year; from 1 to 2; 2 to 3; 3 to4; 4 
to 5; 5 to lo years; and ſoon to 100. Thoſe 
who die in the firſt month before baptiſm, 
and of courſe are not included in the chriſ- 
tenings, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, in order to 
determine more accurately the amount of the 
births. The mortality at different ages, by 
the ſame diſeaſe, ſhould alſo be marked. 

In the general, monthly, and annual bills 
of births, weddings and mortality, and com- 
prizing the ſum of all the diſtrict returns, 
names and places of abode, are to be bus 
ried in oblivion; and in theſe bills I pro- 

| T 2 poſe 
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poſe to arrange and to claſs diſeaſes in amuch 
more comprehenſive and methodical man- 
ner than the preſent, which, in too many 
inſtances, are a mere farrago of diſeaſes and 
mortality. By carefully peruſing the two 
preceding chapters, the reader may ſee the 

vaſt circumference of medical, political, and 
philoſophical knowledge, which I would have 
the London bills to embrace. To leave no 
vacuity in the hiſtory of epidemical diſeaſes, 
the phyſician at the general hall ſhould keep 


a ſhort general regiſter of the weather, ſea- 


ſons, winds, the ſtate of vegetation, and of 
the ſpring and harveſt in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis ; theſe, together with any 
remarkable aſtronomical obſervations, to be 
printed in ſeparate columns, and contraſted 
with the monthly and annual mortality. . © 
ALL that 1s wanted to render the returns 
of births and chriſtenings for London com- 
pleat, is, that the clergymen of every religi- 
ous ſect, ſhould be compelled by law to make 
a monthly return of their chriſtenings and 
weddings, toan appointedchurch in the neigh- 
bourhood or diſtrict, ſpecifying their religious 
ſet: theſe returns to be carried monthly 
with the deaths, by each inſpector, to the ge- 
5 > 1 neral 
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neral hall. In the chriſtenings, twins and 
tergemini ſhould be diſtinguiſnhed from ſin- 
gle births, and when practicable, the illegiti- 
mate: this would at leaſt nearly aſcertain the 
ratio of prolific amours, and the fertility 
of matrimony. If the London inhabitants 
were alſo numbered every ſeven years in the 
fulleſt ſeaſon of winter, and in ſummer when 
the town is moſt deſerted, it would make the 
regiſter of births and burials ſtill more valu- 
able; and by means of the clergy, church- 
wardens, and other pariſh officers, would be 
attended with no expence. 

I po not here enter into many leſs impor- 
tant minutiæ of regulations proper to erect 
and to conduct this eſtabliſhment ; theſe 
might ſpeedily be adjuſted. All therefore 
that can be offered to obſtruct this, or ſome 
ſüperior ſcheme from being immediately 
adopted, is the want of funds to pay the phy- 

ſician and inſpectors. This difficulty may 
| eaſily be ſurmounted. At preſent, the loweſt 
ſum allotted by law to the two female ſearch- 
ers is eight-pence, but they ſeldom receive 
leſs than 1 ſhilling, and from thoſe of better 
circumſtances, half a crown, or more. Now . 
28,000 ſhillings amount to 1400 pounds, 

| which 
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which is sol. to each inſpector: If half 
a crown is made the legal fee to thoſe 
in good circumſtances, and judging of this 
by the window tax or parochial rates, it 
would conſiderably raiſe the inſpector's ſa- 
lary: and as it is a tax which does not hap- 
pen once in ſeveral years, no one can think 
of it as a grievance, eſpecially as it is now 
paid voluntarily. To defray the expences 
of a writing clerk at the hall, of printing, 
paper, parchment, &c. the profits on the 
fale of the monthly and annual bills would be 
fully competent: ſo that 200l. only are want- 
ing to compleat the bills upon a rational plan. 
This ſmall pittance ſurely is no object to the 
metropolis: the ſavings from the feaſts, ini- 
quitous exactions, and frauds of a ſingle 
pariſh, would be amply ſufficient ; but are 
not the only reſources that can be well ſpared 
for ſo public a uſe. 

ExcLus1vE of an intolerable roll of na- 
tional- taxes, and of iniquitous parochial 
rates for various pu rpoſes, an enormous ſum 
is raiſed annually upon this metropolis by 
burials, by undertakers bills, and what is - 
called church dues. For inſtance, the open 


burying-ground in ſome church-yards is 
two 
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two guineas for an adult, half that ſum 
for a child, and double fees when the per- 
ſon has not been a reſident inhabitant of 
that pariſh. What ſmall dividend of the 
church dues the pariſh clerk may receive, I 
know not; he is paid 1 ſhilling for each 
certificate. But as by my plan the unwieldy 
multitude of ſearchers would be diſbanded, 
and the amen clerks, as they are vulgarly 
called, would be another uſeleſs fraternity, 
I propoſe, that the profits of the ſinecure 
which the clerks would then enjoy, be equally 


divided between them and the ſearchers: 


during their lives ; and as each arrived at the 
end of their terreſtrial journey, the fees to 
be appropriated to the inſpectors, and to 
the ſupport and economy of the bills. In imi- 
tation of the court diſpoſal of their idle pen- 
ſioners, I would mount the two old female 
ladies behind each pariſh clerk. Neither do 1 
wiſh to deprive the clerk at the general hall of 
his intire ſalary during life: to rob an indivi- 
dual in his old age of his principal ſupport, is 
not my intention: but the pariſh clerks are 
not in the ſame predicament; all of them fol- 
low ſome trade or vocation, and many of them 
n trades in conjunction, with very little 

interruption 
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interruption from the bills of mortality; 
their wives equally well officiating in receiv- 
ing the ſearchers porte and granting cer- 
tificates. 

A SMALL tax upon that motley multitude 
who in London ſubſcribe themſelves under- 
takers, would amount to a conſiderable ſum; 
and as many of theſe gentlemen live and 
grow rich by death, it is bun fair that they 
contribute a ſmall pittance of their large 
profits to the bills of mortality. _ 

IT is moſt devoutly to be wiſhed, both 
for the health and comfort of the metropo- 
lis, that all, or at leaſt the majority, of the 
burying-grounds were ordered to be formed 
in ſome dry ſpots of ground, at the different 
extremities of the city, and that the dead 
were more detached from the living. No 
one whoſe curioſity for information has led 
him to theſe melancholy wrecks of human 
vanity, and to. behold the yawning mouths 
of ſepultures, can think without pain on 
the manner in which 28,000 corpſes are an- 
nually crammed together into various holes, 
corners, and public thoroughfares of this 
city: a feeling mind muſt ſhudder at, and 
ſhrink from, the deſcription. Let a reaſon- 

2 able 
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able tax be paid to the church in thoſe ner 
burying- grounds. I know the difficulties of 
reformatation when it attacks ſacerdotal per- 
quiſites, and I am willing to continue to 
them their revenue upon burials. 

Such are the outlines of my ſcheme for 
reſcuing the London bills from ignorance and 
anarchy. By this inſtitution the: annual 
waſte of the metropolis, which muſt be re- 
cruited from the provinces and country 
towns, would be exactly known; a know 
ledge in which all the kingdom are equally 
intereſted: a rich fund of medical and po- 
litical knowledge would in a few years be a- 
maſſed, which we may in vain ſquander our 
health and eye-fight in ſearch of, in the 
drudgery and barren. induſtry of - wading 
through unwieldy volumes: calculators of 
annuities and reverſions of lives, would then be 
furniſned with certain data; and if general 
annual returns of chriſtenings, weddings, and 
burials throughout the kingdom were likewiſe 
to be conducted in currents to the general hall; 
it would ſerve as a deep reſervoir of the moſt 
important intelligence—the papulation of the 
kingdom, and the numbers of different re- 

U 5 ligious' 
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ligious ſects might by that means be pretty 
correctly computed. _ 

I wisn to place this medical and philoſo- 
phical obſervatory, or factory if you pleaſe, 
under the controul and direction of the Royal 
Society, who ſhould chuſe the phyſician and 
inſpectors: and it would not be unworthy 
of being taken under his Majeſty's protection, 
and of having ſmall apartments for a gene- 
ral hall in the new buildings at Somerſet- 
houſe. From this ſource infinitely more than 
can be collected, upon the ſame ſubjects, from 
the ſhreds, fragments, and meagre eſſays of 
unconnected individuals, however learned 
and aſſiduous, the Royal Society might ag- 
grandize their annual publication, and excite 
an avidity for each volume of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions amongſt the literati of 
Europe. To the patronage of that learn- 
ed body, and of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
Members of Parliament for Middleſex, and 
the Britiſh» metropolis, with all due humi- 
liation, I conſign this rough ſketch : their 
fuperior wiſdom will ſuggeſt many additional 
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tals, have been wiſely and humanely. inſtituted, 
N b Ju ety on to relieve the — 
who labour under diſeaſes or aMiQion, and to preſerve the 


lives of the community: Tack, a0 eee in % 


men; for perſons drowned; aſylums ſor the blis which 


be a great 8 «pale have. been = ant ln by -inoculd- 


F 8 2 
one year in London, aboue two in child- 
bed, and of all the diſeaſes immediately attendant apen that 
ſtate; nor are there drowned annually above one hundred ; 
whereas, by the ſmall- pox, including every and barial- 
ground, there die. annually between two and three thouſand ; 
and there is. no other. diſeaſe conſpicuous in the deſtruction 


2 where we can produce 4 
tion of being e eee 
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Contagious diſeaſes amongſt the horned cattle, have attracted 
the attention of the legiſlature ; but hitherto the parliament, 
the metropolis, and the nation, have beheld oil inſenſibi- 
lity and indifference, the carnage of a” contagious "diſeaſe 
amongſt the human ſpecies. | 


In the 22 chapter ( Offer wationt, &c. &c.) it has 
been demonſtrated, that Inoculation at the expiration of fi 
, fince its firſt introduction, has made very little progre 
in London; that to effect any material diminution of mortality 
by the Small-pox in cities, inoculation muſt be, practiſed at an 
early age, and at the private houſes of the inhabitants of 
every rank; and that the alarms and apprehenſions of doing 
more public injury than benefit, by Shering the infection 
from Inoculation, are ill ſounded. As one proof out of man 
others, that the arguments advanced in ſupport of the above 
important propoſition are unanſwerable, ey have ſeeming- 
| ly, at leaſt, produced a ſudden converſion and. total revolu- 
tion in the ideas of one of the greateſt Engliſh champions 
againſt general Inoculation in London, and other cities; I 
mean Baron Dimſdale. Since the publication of my Obfer- 
vations, &e. &c. the Baron has been very lately at the ex- 
pence of a new edition, of what was formerly called his 
Thoughts on General and Partial Inoculations ; for the glarin 
Purpoſe of eraſing every page and ſyllable in that work, whic 
militated againſt general Inoculation in London; and in ſup- 
port of which pernicious doctrine, he has perſiſted ſo many 
years in writing books and pamphlets : the Dedication to the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, and a detail of the Baron's tour to that 
country, make one half of this laſt haſty production to which 
J allude; immediately after, and in the center, are buried 
what was before called his Thoughts on General and Partial 
Inoculation: the title page however is changed; the Baron 
himſelf has changed fides, and makes ſeveral lame excuſes for 
his former errors; concluding at laſt with his hopes, that Ino 
culation may become general at private houſes in cities. 
As the Baron has thought it prudent to ſuppreſs the name of 
the author, from whom he manifeſtly received his information 
and correction, ſuch conduct * me under the nęceſſity of 
itating the true fact with this public notoriety. 5 


Nothing now remains, but to chalk out, and to erect ſome 
ſimple and general inſtitution; to diſtribute the benefit of Ino- 
culation, gratis, amongſt the young offspring of all the la- 
þorious and indigent claſs in the metropolis, and by that 
W m2 £1 Sag OLI e IG means 
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means alone, td pteſerve near two thouſand lives annually, 

An 8 Diſpenſary, muſt be a ſeparate and diſtinct 

inſtitution, and cannot, for obvious reaſons, be incorporated 

with any other public 2 That ſuch a plan is eaſy 
1 effec 


and practicable, and can tually ſap a trifling 


expence, I ſhall now clearly demonſtrate : this is only arough - 


outline, and is ſubmitted with great deference to the amend- 
ments, and alterations, of men of judgment. 


a For the convenience of Inoculation, and of viſiting the 


ſick, this great metropolis may, I preſume, be divided 
into the five following Circles, In forming the parti 

tions, I have taken to my aſſiſtance, the map and geographi- 
cal chart of London, and the Bills of Mortality: 1 have at- 
tended in ſome degree, to the poverty and opulence of diffe- 


rent quarters, their extent, compactneſs, ſituation : frac- 
tional exactneſs cannot be expected; nor as I have ſhewn at 


full length in my Obſervations, ſhould the burials be taken 


as an exact index of population. 5 


WESTMINSTER DISTRICT. 
Two Phyſicians, one Apothecary, containing two Circles. ' | 


Urrix WesrmINSTER CIA IE, including the pariſhes of 
Pancras, Marybone, Paddington, St. George's Hanover- 
ſquare, St. Ann's, Weſtminſter, and St. James's, Welt- 


A line drawn from Charing - Croſs, through the Hay- 
market, andending at the foot of Tottenham-Court Road, 
divides this circle from the reſt of the metropolis. 


Lowes WESTMINSTER: CIRCLE, including the pariſhes 
of St. Margaret's, Weſtmimſter ; Petty France and Pim- 
lico ; St. John the Evangeliſt, St. Martin in the Fields, 
St. Paul, Covent-Garden ; St. Mary-le-Strand, „ St. 
Giles's in the Fields, St. George, Queen-Square, and 
St. George, Bloomſbury. | 


Ane drawn from Temple-Bar to the end of Gray's- 
- Inn-Lane, divides this circle from the city. The central 
part of this Diſtri& is ſomewhere near Soho-Square, _ 


A 2 CITY 
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CITY, or LONDON DIS TRI. 
Two Phyſicians, one Apothecary, containing two Circles. 


Cure my Loxpon CircLE, including ni ninety- ven ſmall 
es within the walls; alſo St. Sepulchre, St. Bartho- 
mom the Great and Leſs ; St. Botolph Aldgate, Al- 
Y derſgate, and Biſhopſgate ; St. Bride's, St. Giles by Crip- 
plwKwẽUgate, St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, St. Andrew, Hol- 
. n ; St. James, Clerkenwell ; St, John, Clerkenwell, 
and St. Mary, Iſlington. | 


This circle extends on the river fide, from Temple-Bar 
to the Tower. |; | 


WHITECHAPEL and Warring CiRcLE, including the 
pariſhes of St. Mary, Whitechapel ; St. Luke, Middle- 
ſex; St. Catherine * the Tor: 3 Trinity in the Mi- 
nories ; St. John, W appin Chriſt Church, Spital- 

. ſields; St. Leonard, Shore — St. Matthew, Beth. | 

nal Green; St. . Stepney; St. Paul, Shad- 

well; and St. George, Ratcliffe Highway. 


N. B. Hackney being too remote, is not included. 


The central part of this _—_— is ſomewhere near 
Moorfields. 


{ 


BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK and 
SURRY DPiSTRICT, 


Extending from Vauxhall, Lambeth, and Newington, in- 
cuding five pariſhes of Southwark, and Rotherhithe. 


| One Phyſician and one Apothecary. 
The central part ſomewhere near London-Bridge. 


Three ſmall houſes of only rent to be hired, one in Weft. 
minſter, one in the City, and one in the ; ET whach 
I call the three Jnoculating Diſtridt. In each of theſe 
houſes, medieines are to be kept, prepared, and diſtri- 
buted. From the extremity of any one Piſtrict to the Inocu- 


lating 


„ 
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lating Houſe, or Diſpenſaty, which ſhould bein the centre, IH 
not be one hour's walk; and to preſerve the life of their child, 
is no extraordinary effort of parental labour: in like man- 


ner, the Phyſicians reſiding in each Circle, will not have half 


an hour's Journey to the extreme of their wing boundary. | 


Each Circle has one Phyſician ; each Diſtrict one Apothecary 3 
in all, five Phyſicians, three Apothecaries : at ark they are 
all to officiate gratis : Inoculation to be perſormed by the 


Apothecary, at the Diſpenſary, in preſence and under the 


direction of the Phyſician : after Inoculation, none are to 
be brought back again to the Diſpenſary; but when neceſſary, 
attended at their own houſes : their parents or friends alone 
are to attend to conſult the Phyſician, either at his own houſe, 
or at the Diſpenſary, where each Phyſician will attend three 
days in the week, two hours each day. Should any three fa- 
milies, in a contiguous neighbourhood, agree to have their 
ehildren inoculated at one time, the Phyſician and Apothecary, 
on regular notice, and a Governor's recommendation, wall 
wait upon them at their own houſes, and there in the 1n- 


fection. The Governor's printed letter will ſpecify each Phy- 


ſician's Circle, his days of attendance, and pa of 
The Apothecary to reſide conſtantly at the Di 3 to per- 
form Inoculation, and to make up preſcriptions. Th 


e trou- - 


ble of Inoculation will be very light, and requires no. anato- 
mical ſkill. Suppoſing that eighteen each day were to be ino- 
culated in London, that is, ſix to each Apothecary, and which 
can be done in a few minutes ; eighteen times three hundred 
and fixty-five, makes in the year fix thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy; a number in all probability greater than will 
apply to a charitable Diſpenſary. Viſiting the fick, is the 
moſt laborious office, and falls to the Phyſician, 


The fundamental intentions of inſtituting an Inoculating 
Diſpenſary in London, are to inoculate at an early age, that 
is, under five years old, to inculcate the tranſcendent impor- 
tance of this maxim upon the heads of families, to exhort and 

ſpur them to the practice, and to rouſe them from their fatal le- 
thargy. Upon an average, more than fifteen thouſand annuall 


undergo the Small-pox in the metropolis: ſuppoſe that one-third 


of theſe, or five thouſand, are of the laborious and indigent claſs, 
who would apply to a Diſpenſary ; yet even then, one half, or 
perhaps Ent ty of this five thouſand, will eſcape after Ino- 
calation, without the neceſſity of Medical Preſcriptions z at 


leaſt, the conſumption of drugs will be trifling: the medicines 


being confined to one ſingle diſeaſe, which attacks the ſame 
| | | perſon 


* 
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perſori but once in-life, will alſo be very few in number, and 
not coſtly, nor indeed would young children ſwallow many 
medicines. Therefore, as in the infancy of the inſtitution, 
It is propoſed, that the Phyſicians and Apothecaries officiate 
tuitouſly, an extremely ſmall ſum will be ſufficient to de- 
Loy the expence of drugs, and of three ſmall houſes, and 
to diftribute the illuſtrious benefits of Inoculation, and of 
feilful medical advice on emergencies, amongſt all the la- 
borious 'and indigent orders through every quarter of this 
| metropolis. 1 pledge myſelf to find able Phyſicians and Apo- 
thecaries, who will * undertake this duty. Many humane 
Gentlemen will offer themſelves to act alternately as clerks, 
to enter regularly in a book to be kept at each Diſpenſary, 
the names, ages, and place of abode of thoſe inoculated, 

with their recovery and death: from this book the month! 

and annual returns are to be copied and publiſhed. 1255 


After the perſeverance of a few years in ſupporting this In- 
ſtitution, there cannot be a doubt, that prejudices and inter- 
eſted oppoſition would be overcome; that Inoculation, which 
is yet in its infancy, in London, would become a general 
practice in We part of life; and that in a very ſhort 
time, either by the bounty of the legiſlature, or private con- 
tributions, ſalaries could well be ſpared to the Inoculators of 
the laborious and indigent orders. I would fix the ſalaries as 
low as poſſible; one hundred pounds annual ſalary to each 
Phyſician, fifty pounds to each Apothecary, and houſe- room 
in the Diſpenſary for the latter. The whole united falaries 
of Phyſicians and Apothecaries, the expenditure for houſe- 
rent, drugs, and every expence whatſoever, would not exceed 
nine hundred pounds. It is therefore an indiſputable fact, 
that more lives might be annually preſerved by this Inſtitu- 
tion alone, than there would be pounds ſpent in ſupport of 
it. A much greater ſum is _ year raiſed by refinery 
contributions; for a ſingle, and I ſhould add, a'moſt valuable 
and well-conduRted charity in the City, the Alderſgate Diſ- 
penſary, and five times that ſum for ſeveral hoſpitalss. 


This Inftitution is to be ſolely appropriated to Inoculation, 
and none labouring under the natural Small-pox, to be re- 
commended as patients. The latter are at preſent admitted 
as out-patients of the different Diſpenſaries and Hoſpitals, 
and are either preſeribed for, or viſited : fo little ſucceſs, 
however, has t 4 beſt advice and preſcriptions in the natural 


Small-pox, that it is right and prudent to warn the Inhabi- 
I tants, 


1 


tants, not to truſt to that precarious and ruinous mode of 
protection. | 


Subſcribers of one guinea to be annual Governors, of ten 
guineas Governors for life; each to recommend, in the 
courſe of oue year, four patients, or three families at one 
time, to be inoculated; experience will beſt determine 
the numbers _ for each to recommend, All the rules. 
reſpecting Treaſurer, Governors, Select Committees, and 
Elections, and alt other Regulations pou for conductin 
this Inſtitution, may readily be copied from the other Di 
penſaries already erected. 


It will be proper, that a ſmall conciſe pamphlet be pub- 
liſhed by the Medical Gentlemen, who aſſociate for the above 
humane purpoſe, to be printed at the expence of the public 
funds, to ſhew the inhabitants the — and importance 
of general and early Inoculation, and the inefficacy of Ino- 

culating Hoſpitals: one of theſe pamphlets to be given to 
each Subſcriber, others to be diſtributed to the poor, others 
to be ſold at the low price of fix-pence, or at the utmoſt, one 
ſhilling each; and it would be adviſeable to ſend a copy to 
coffee-houſes, and to each of the different clergymen in Lon- 
don, who, in a variety of ways, have it in their power to 
inſtruct and to enlighten the public in this eſſential ſubject, 
and to increaſe the Diſpenſary funds. Such a cheap publi- 
cation will be neceſſary on other accounts, to ſilence envious 
or intereſted opponents to the practice of general Inoculation, 
and to remove the prejudices of the 4 nt and uninformed. 
At the end of the pamphlet, the Scheme and Rules of the 
Diſpenſary, the names of the Phyſicians, Apothecaries, Go- 
vernors, and Subſcribers, to be annexed... It is, perhaps, ſu- 
perfluous to obſerve, that every other a r City in Europe, 
in proportion to the ſize of each, may adopt a ſimilar plan for 
General Inoculation. | 
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